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DIRECTUM---2:05 1-4. 
E. T. RIDDICK. 


en 


EVERAL years ago Mr. Monroe 
Salisbury, the owner of so many fast 
trotters, was visiting the farm of 
**Old Man” Green, in California, for 
the purpose of looking over his trot- 
ting-bred colts, to see if there were 
any that would do for the track. Mr. 
Salisbury selected Directum, 2:054, the 
black stallion that is now the won- 
der of the world. Mr. Green was very 
much averse to letting Mr. Salisbury 
have Directum, saying he was only a 
little runt of a thing, and not suitable 
for racing; and Mr. Salisbury was 
compelled to make an agreement to 
give $5,000 damages in case of loss 
by sickness or accident before Mr. 
Green would consent to give him up. 
Directum is a coal black horse, fifteen 
and one-half hands, by Director (sire 
of the champion pacing stallion 
Direct, 2:054), out of Stemwinder by 
the thoroughbred Venture, and it is 
claimed that this warm blood is what 
has enabled him to stand the enormous 
amount of work given him the past season. His performances have 
been the sensation last year in trotting circles, and, although it is said 
that four years of age is the period of formation of the colt into the 
horse, and that relatively to the three-year-old and five-year-old the 
four-year-old is in a state of inferiority, Directum has eclipsed all 
previous records in point of speed, endurance, steadiness and 
ability to race. ‘Directum has trotted a five-heat race in 2:11, 2:12}, 
2:10, 2:104, and 2:094, a record of the fastest five heats ever trotted 
in a race, the fastest consecutive third, fourth and fifth heats to the 
record of any horse, and the fastest three consecutive heats ever 
trotted by a horse in a race. Directum has a record of six consecu- 
tive heats in better than 2:12, with only two days intervening 
between the two performances, an average of 2:10} for the lot. 
When recently shown at the Horse Show in New York, the fifteen 
thousand people in the building went crazy over him. His action 
in front one would think almost too high for speed, that is as action 
is generally understood by breeders of trotters to-day, but the 
flexion of the shoulder, knee and pastern are simply perfect. The 
high action, when studied carefully, is seen to be just right to bal- 
ance his body and keep the center of gravity where it belongs. His 
powerful quarters and magnificent coupling gives him a reach 
attained by few horses. It is an exception when he breaks or 
swerves, and when he does his perfect action enables Mr. Kelly, his 
driver, ‘‘ to catch” him, and without loss of time the horse recovers 
that wonderful stride now so famous. He isa trotter, and knows 
nothing but trot. There is no doubt that Directum has what is 
called ‘‘a trotting brain.” His face is wonderfully intelligent; his 
eyes, large and prominent, are almost human in their expression, 
and while like all highly-bred horses, he is nervous and sometimes 
fractious, he is perfectly amendable to kindness, and his only 
desire seems to be to please his driver. It is an exception-when a 
whip is used on him when trotting a race; he seems willing to put 
forth his entire strength and speed to be ahead just from the desire 
to win, a characteristic so prominent in the thoroughbred horse, 
and which Directum inherits from his dam. There can be no doubt 
that his endurance, surpassing that of any trotter of the present 
day, comes from the warm blood on his dam’s side. Let those in 
favor of trotting blood on both sides for generations say what they 
please, it is beyond all question that the trotter of to-day, who has 
speed as well as great endurance, is bred close to thoroughbred 
blood. He ended last season with defeating Mascott, the pacer, 
2:04, Alix, the well-known trotter, 2:074, and Saladin, the phenom- 
enal pacer, 2:054. 

The breeding of trotters to-day is no longer a problem, or the 
securing of a fast one achance. It has becomea science. The old 
maxim of “like begets like” is true in every particular, and when 
breeding on trotting-bred lines, one is almost certain to secure a 
horse that can go, and go fast. The only trouble with most of the 
breeders of trotters is that they use anything in the breeding ranks 








that has speed. The demand among people able to pay the best | which will in turn produce heavier crops. 


prices is for a good-sized, well-modeled, strong, even tempered, and 
level-headed horse, that can trot in 2:30 or better. In order to 
secure such a horse, the breeders must look more to the beauty of 
conformation and disposition than they have been doing. It is a 
difficult job to secure the blood necessary to breed the best, and if 
one is not enormously wealthy it is almost impossible to do so. To 
the ordinary breeder of the trotting horse, the advice of an old 
horseman is entitled to great consideration: ‘‘If the trotting-horse 
breeders will only raise trotting horses with speed, to catch the eye 
as well as to go along, the secret of success will have been found, 
and there will never be any more talk of the bottom dropping out 
of the trotting market. The horse desired to-day in the great 
cities, where people live who are able to pay the large prices, is one 
of great beauty of conformation, intelligent, and with the ability 
to step along in 2:30, or better. Such a horse, well broken and 
thoroughly trained, will bring from five hundred to one thousand 
dollars. As it costs no more to raise a pound of horse than a pound 
of beef or hog, farmers can easily see which is the more profitable.” 

[In our frontispiece we present an excellent portrait of Directum, 
drawn and engraved from a photograph on the day after his great 
mile, in the face of a heavy wind, in 2:074, over Fleetwood track. } 





IMPROVEMENT OF CEREALS. 


J. PEDERSEN-BJERGAARD, DENMARK, 
ae 

Grain crops may, like most other plants be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and the improvement often is so marked as to distinguish 
the product as an entirely new variety. This is especially not 
infrequently the case when a cross of different varieties has taken 
place, either accidentally or by judicious selection of parent plants, 
the stigmas of the flowers of one chosen variety being fertilized 
with the pollen of another, taking precaution to prevent self-ferti- 
lization. This method of improving grains, or other plants requires 
a great deal of skill, care and patience, and even when these con- 
ditions have been combined, the result will be uncertain. And 
even in the most favorable case several generations of cultivation, 
selection, and often repeated and various crossings are required 
before a new and improved variety can be established. Hence it 
will be understood that this method of improvement is rather out 
of the way of the general farmer and must be left to the experts, 
who will be more likely to fail than to succeed. No wonder that 
very high prices are paid for new varieties of seeds and grains. 

There is another method of improvement which may be prac- 
ticed by everybody, and which will give certain and good results 
even in the first crop from the properly chosen seed grain. It is 
well known that the spikelets of oats contain two, sometimes three, 
grains of seed of different sizes. The larger of these is denominated 
the outer grain, the smaller the inner grain. It is owing to this cir- 
cumstance that a sharp sorting of seed oats is of still more impor- 
tance and more paying than the sorting of the other cereals. When 
we take it for granted, as it has been abundantly proved, that the 
larger grains are most valuable for seed, the importance of a sort- 
ing and a sharp sorting of the seed oats will be evident when we 
consider that one thousand outer grains of common oats weigh 
from forty to forty-five grams, and one thousand inner grains from 
twenty-five down to twenty grams, while the percentage of the lat- 
ter in ordinrry good oats is thirty-five to forty by weight or fifty to 
sixty by number. 

As going to prove the respective value of large and small grains 
of oats for seed, the following figures, derived from the experi- 
ments of the Danish seed-control institution, may be of interest. 
With equal quantities by measure of seed of common oats sown per 
acre, the crops grown were for oats sorted to a weight of 45.6 grains 
per 1,000 grains, 2,398 pounds per acre, qualitative weight of grain 
37.0 grams; 36.9 grains per 1,000 grains, 2,410 pounds per acre, 
qualitative weight 32.1 grams; 23.8 grains per 1,000 grains, 2,215 
pounds per acre, qualitative weight 30.8 grams; 15.4 grains per 
1,000 grains, 1,989 pounds per acre, qualitative weight 29.4 grams. 
By sowing an equal number of grains on equal areas (1,500,000 
grains per acre), the crops were from seed grain, weighing, 45.6 
grains per 1,000 grains, 2,213 pounds per acre, qualitative weight 
35.3 grams; 36.9 grains per 1,000 grains, 2,114 pounds per acre, 
qualitative weight 32.4 grams; 23.8 grains per 1,000 grains, 1,861 
pounds per acre, qualitative weight 31.3 grams; 15.4 grains per 
1,000 grains, 1,538 pounds per acre, qualitative weight 31.8 grams. 

It will appear from these figures that a sharp sorting of the seed 
oats is productive of increased crops, and a larger, heavier grain, 
By continuing a.sharp 
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sorting of the seed grain, it will then be evident that we have a 
means of increasing the immediate crops of oats and at the same time 
of gradually improving the quality. Doubtless the increase in 
straw, sO important for oats, will be correspondingly large after 
sharply sorted and selected seed. The effect of a thorough or sharp 
sorting of the seed oats becomes still more apparent from the results 
of experiments in Sweden, under the auspices of Mellersta Sveriges 
Utsidesfireningen, in which experiments the crops were from seed 
sorted so as to contain fifteen per cent. inner grain 2,816 pounds of 
grain per acre; thirty per cent. inner grain 2,352 pounds per acre; 
forty-five per cent. inner grain 2,240 pounds per acre. 

It is not only in the power of the farmer to materially improve 
‘the strain or variety of oats he may be growing and increase his 
own annual crops, but he may make an income by furnishing his 
less enterprising neighbors with seed oats, sorted, for instance, to a 
definite average weight per 1,000 grains, which would have a much 
increased value above ordinary oats. And at the same time he is 
not only advancing his own income, but he will deserve the thanks 
of his fellow farmers, who will immediately learn the importance 
of sowing only the best grain obtainable. 





PNEUMONIA IN FATTENING HOGS. 


A. G. CHASE, M. D., KANSAS. 


_ 


It is distressing to the feeder, who has a bunch of hogs nearly 
ready for market, to have them lie down and die by ones, twos and 
threes. This is just what we often see of late years in the hog- 
growing regions. We have “improved” our hogs, that is, we can 
fatten at any age, and have animals of beautiful contour, but as 
with all other improved stock, we must give them better care than 
the old-time animal which ran wild in the woods until two or three 
years old, was then caught with dogs, put in a high rail pen and 
fattened. The most common and ordinarily most fatal disease 
that we have to contend with is pneumonia, especially in late fall 
and early spring. A neighbor put off a lot of thirty-five head that 
averaged 315 pounds. He got them through in good condition with- 
out loss, and then put about forty head of young animals on full 
feed to market in April or May. The second lot has been up about 
two weeks. The weather had been cool and dry until we had three 
or four days of high wind, first from the north, then it turned 
squarely south, but it chilled both man and beast to the marrow. 
In three days some four or five of the young hogs began coughing, 
and later thumping, were off their feed and feverish. Four or five 
years ago this same neighbor knocked three young hogs in the head, 
that were about ready to die, and I made autopsies upon them, 
all having pneumonia, and he had since lost several head from the 
same cause. After that he was more careful, and has lost very few. 
But the main point is, that he recognizes the early symptoms, 
houses them warmly, and sometimes gives a little medicine. 

With certain atmospheric conditions pneumonia is more likely 
to attack the full blooded fattening hog than the thinner stock hog, 
and if the attack is at all severe, will prove fatal in a great majority 
of cases, unless they receive the most careful attention in the early 
stages. The hacking cough for two or three days, then the thump- 
ing, caused by the vain attempt to fully inflate the lungs, frequent 
drinking if they can get to the water, but later they will not try to 
rise, but will drink if water is taken to them. The first thing to do 
is to put them in a warm, dry place, and apply turpentine to the 
sides all along the ribs twice daily as a counter irritant, and if the 
weather is very cold, they should be blanketed. If the breathing 
is very harsh and heavy—what physicians call stertorous, it is bet- 
ter to take a small bladed very sharp knife and scarify the skin in 
twenty or thirty places on the affected side. (It sometimes, but 
rarely, affects both sides.) The knife should barely go through the 
skin to draw blood. Hot blankets, folded over the side, are very 
useful in this stage, as well as earlier. In most cases the only medi- 
cine needed is fluid extract of aconite root to a grown hog, in doses 
of six to ten drops every two hours. If they will drink, I put about 
fifty drops in say two gallons of water and let them take that in the 
course of the day. This is very much larger doses than a physician 
would give to a person, but I have found that the animal requires 
larger doses. But if it is given to the hog as a drench so that it is 
certain to swallow the full dose, four to six drops every two hours, 
or six to ten drops three times daily, will answer. If this treatment 
is followed faithfully, three-fourths of the affected animals will 
recover in three to five days. In fact, I rarely lose an animal when 
the treatment is carried out. The animal must be sheltered and 
given’ some extra care for ten days or two weeks, or until the sup- 











purative stage is relieved by absorption and the lung fully clears up. 
Aside from the external diagnostic symptoms any one with a good 
ear can detect the peculiar sound of inflammation of the lung. Hold 
the ear against the animal’s side, and if the lung is inflamed, the 
sound is like the cracking of new leather when bent. The inflam- 
mation may be only three or four inches in extent, or may involve 
the greater part of the lung; oftener than otherwise I think the 
lower lobes of the lung, covered by the last five or six ribs. Few 
breeders are prepared with a proper place to take care of a sick 
hog, no matter how valuable. But the careful, money-making 
farmer knows that a hog saved is better than a hog to be raised. 





SOME RECENT DAIRY DISCOVERIES. 


E. H. FARRINGTON, ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT STATION. 
ape 


The World’s Columbian Exposition was a source of many sur- 
prises. This was greatly impressed upon the writer by the many 
faces he saw within the gates during his daily attendance from 
April 24th to October 24th, 1898. A never-to-be-forgotten expression 
of wonder was noticed on the face of a woman who was looking at 
the representation of the Columbian caravels. She read the names 
of the craft in which he and his sailors crossed the water and dis- 
covered America, and remarked to a friend, ‘‘ Why, where is the 
Mayflower? Didn’t Columbus come over in the Mayflower?” 

It is probable that a proportionally small number of the twenty- 
one million paid attendants to the World’s Fair were interested in 
the dairy exhibit, but the World’s Columbian Exposition Dairy Test 
supplied its full share of surprises, not only to those who were 
particularly interested in cows and cow’s products, but to the daily 
visitors. One thing that particularly surprised the writer was the 
ignorance which so many agricultural visitors displayed in regard 
to the Babcock milk test. Many had never heard of it. Analyzing 
and testing milk for butter fat by this simple and accurate process, 
which came to light in 1889, is one of the greatest discoveries of 
the age. The test shows quickly and accurately the per cent. of 
butter fat in sweet, sour, or skim milk, buttermilk, orcream. Sixty 
different samples of milk can be tested in two hours, at a cost of one- 
fifth of a cent per test for material, and the process can be easily 
mastered by almost any one who can turn acrank. Supplied with 
these advantages the process can be easily demonstrated to be worth 
its weight in gold. 

Nearly every one knows that generally the difference between 
what is called rich milk and skim milk is in the amount or per cent. 
of butter fat each contains; hence, the butter fat in milk is for all 
practical purposes a good measure of its value. Usually the butter 
fat is only one of the constituents of milk, and of the others the 
casein is of greater importance to the cheese maker, while the 
protein substances, as well as the milk, sugar, and ash, are valuable 
food. But the greatest importance must be ascribed to the fat, not 
only because it supplies us with butter, but it is also essential for 
the best cheese. It may be accepted, as a general rule, that milk, 
rich in butter fat, has a proportionally high content of other solids 
not fats. Observation has repeatedly taught that cream may be ‘a 
delusion and a snare” when it is used as evidence for judging the 
richness of milk. The following incident illustrates this point: A 
person using the milk supplied on a city route complained that the 
milk was poor, almost no cream would rise on it. A chemical 
analysis of this milk showed it to be slightly above the average 
composition. This person was accustomed to using milk on the 
farm where it was subject to no great amount of agitation and set 
under favorable conditions. The cream rose much differently on 
such milk than on the milk bought in the city, although there was 
not much difference between the two milks in the actual percentage 
of water, solids and fat. We can no more accurately judge of the 
composition of milk by its color and appearance than we can decide 
on the flavor of an apple, whose variety is not known, by simply 
looking at it. 

The process referred to for testing the quality of milk can be 
made of practical value in several ways; it can be used by town and 
city milk inspectors to guard the consumers, so that in their milk 
supply fraud will be detected and honesty protected, and at infinitely 
less cost than by chemical analysis. Any owner of milch cows can 
make this milk test a very profitable detective in his herd. A pair 
of scales for weighing the milk produced by each cow and a test of 
the quality of the milk for a time will furnish evidence by which 
he can decide, not as a matter of opinion simply, but, as sometimes 
clearly demonstrated, which cows should go to the butcher and 
which he should use for continuing his dairy. At the present time 
the most extensive and important use of this milk test is made at 
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creameries, and by its use the patrons can be paid for the pounds of 
butter fat contained in the milk they bring to the factory instead of 
the pounds of milk only. Selling milk on the ‘test plan” is a com- 
paratively new thing, and probably a great majority even of the 
people interested in milk and milk testing would ask for an explana- 
tion of the expression. Nevertheless, there is a constantly increas- 
ing number of creameries that have adopted this way of paying the 
patrons for milk, and the honest farmer is beginning to seek, find 
and patronize them. 

Some persons who are particularly interested in butter produc- 
tion have long scanned the horizon for a practical milk test ; several 
have been devised and tried, but I have yet to meet the person who 
refuses to assign the gold medal to the ‘‘ Babcock milk tester,” and 
I will briefly describe it. Commercial sulphuric acid or oil of vit- 
riol, specific gravity 1.82, is the only chemical used in this process ; 
such acid can be bought for one and five-eighths cents per pound 
in carboy lots, and one pound will make about fourteen tests. After 
the milk to be tested is thoroughly mixed, a glass pipette is filled 
with milk up to the mark. This measure of milk, about a table- 
spoonful, is run into the glass test bottle. The graduate full of 
sulphuric acid is next poured into the test bottle with the milk. By 
shaking the test bottle so that the two liquids (milk and acid) mix, 
chemical action of the acid on the milk begins at once, the mixture 
turns dark to black color and becomes very warm. The milk is 
decomposed, and the butter fat separated from the other con- 
stituents. Centrifugal motion is then used to make this separation 
complete and to bring the butter fat into the neck of the test bottle 
where the quantity of fat is measured by the figured scale. 

The capacity of the pipette used for measuring out the milk has 
such a relation to the graduated part of the test bottle that the 
scale on its neck indicates the per cent. of butter fat; so that milk 
which contains butter fat that fills the tube of the test bottle from 
0 to 3.4 has 3.4 per cent. butter fat. A great many different 
mechanical devices have been proposed for holding the test bottles 
and whirling them at a speed of about 800 to 1,000 revolutions per 
minute. The object of all these different machines is to make com- 
plete separation of the butter fat in the test bottle from the hot 
mixture of milk and acid. When the bottles are in the machine 
they occupy a position similar to the spokes of a horizontal wheel, 
the necks of the test bottles pointing towards the hub. The butter 
fat is the lightest part of the mixture in the bottle, and consequently 
is thrown towards the center, and accumulates in the neck where 
it is easily measured. The use of the milk testers is so simple and 
30 satisfactory that it has been well said that every person who has 
one immediately appoints himself a committee to tell his neighbor. 





FUNGI UPON WEEDS—ENEMIES AND FRIENDS. 
DR. BYRON D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
siti 

There are many fungi that prey upon weeds, and so far as this is 
the case such fungi are the friends of the crop growers, provided 
that the weeds do not thereby become the means of propagating 
species which are also parasitic upon economic plants. Thus the 
common shepherd purse is frequently attacked by a mold (Cystopus 
candidus), which, destroying the stems and flowers, does much 
towards checking the advance of the weed. At the same time this 
same mold will thrive upon several other members of the mustard 
family cultivated for food. It follows, therefore, that a fungus 
parasite upon a weed is not necessarily an unmixed good. A similar 
mold (Cystops Portulace) upon the purslane confines itself to that 
miserable weed, so far as known in this country, and, therefore, in 
encouraging it upon the “ pusley” there is no danger of causing its 
wide growth upon cultivated plants. Within the last two or three 
years the Canada thistle has suffered greatly from the attacks of a 
rust (Puccinia suaveolens). Whole plants become rusted through- 
out, all their stems and leaves fail to attain half their normal size 
and die down to the ground at least by midsummer. Other plants 
may escape for a season and appear in usual vigor while surrounded 
with those already destroyed with the rust. This fact would seem 
to indicate that the time of attack is early in the year. The writer 
has made attempts to inoculate plants by carrying the leaves and 
stems of rusted specimens to localities where there was no rust, and 
placing them upon, around and among healthy plants, but with no 
direct effect. As has been shown in many other cases, it is likely 
true then that the time for inoculation may be while the plants are 
small. The importance of the thistle rust cannot be overestimated, 
for when active it proves the most effective means of eradicating a 
dreaded pest which threatens the crops over a large area of coun- 
try. This thought concerning the time when plants are most 





susceptible, leads me to speak of the observations made upon the rust 
of the cockle bur. This fungus (Puccinia Xanthi) does much more 
to thin the ranks of this stout weed than all other forces combined. 
Soon after the seedling weeds are above ground the rust spots make 
their appearance upon the long, somewhat thick seed leaves. This 
teaches one, or both, of two things, namely, either that the fungus 
is already in the seed leaves while packed away in the seedcoats, 
and only needs to develop when the seed becomes a seedling, or 
that the thick seed leaves are more susceptible than any other parts 
of a young plant to the attacks of rust germs. It is also possible that 
both the above conditions may obtain even in the same seed leaf. 

The thought that the germs of fungus diseases are lodged upon 
the roughened surface of seeds is not a new one, for the soaking of 
grains, as rye and wheat, for diminishing future smut has long 
been practiced. The presence of the threads of fungi have likewise 
been demonstrated within the tissue of seeds, and when the seeds 
germinated the enemy has grown with them. But nowhere is this 
better shown than among weeds, and the study of weed fungi has 
in so far contributed important information concerning the methods 
possessed by fungi for passing from one generation of their host to 
another. It is a profitable application of knowledge when it is 
made to increase the disfavor of an enemy. Weeds are bad enough 
at best, but when the fact is established that they harbor unseen 
enemies, the hand of destruction should be raised high against them. 





SEEDS AND SEEDING. 
—_ 

If you cannot go to the trouble and expense of hotbeds for 
starting some early plants for the garden, you can, at least, have a 
cold frame. One that is six feet square will give all the room that 
is needed for a private garden, and you will find it a great aid. 

The success of the gardener depends largely upon the quality 
of his seed. Unless you have a separate plot of each item for the 
especial purpose of growing seed, better buy from a seedsman. 
Using what happens to be left over from a crop for seed is not 
good business economy. 

Select for the cold frame that spot in the garden where the sun 
comes earliest and stays longest. A gentle slope will be best. Have 
a little less depth to the frame at the lower end than at the upper, 
or a strip of the ground will remain cold. Put on the glass and let 
the ground get thoroughly warm before seeding. Have the soil rich. 

A single planting of peas in the garden is only an aggravation. 
They are gone before you know it. Plant every week, from the 
time the ground is dry enough to work. For market you will find 
that the later plantings pay about as well as the early ones. There 
is a little time in mid-season when every one has peas in their own 
garden. Then the market is dull. 





SHORT FURROWS. 
_—— 

The man who thinks that any fool may farm, is behind the age. 

Good resolutions are all forgotten when a neighbor’s pigs get in 
and root up a piece of newly planted corn for you. 

Have a small reserve garden where plants can be grown for a 
succession, to be transplanted when required to replace such as are 
out of bloom, or have been lost by accident. 

Expecting a cow that stands unprotected in the cold winter 
blasts to give a large quantity of good and rich milk, is about as 
reasonable as to look for cream from an iceberg. 


In making butter there is no necessity for manipulating it with 
your hands, as some ignorantly do. A wooden ladle is the proper 
utensil to use, for working and handling this product. 

Memory holds the melodies of the corn-stalk fiddle of «hildhood 
more sacred than the most exquisite strains of the master musician 
that may have for a little while charmed the matured ear. 

Do not let a cow run dry progressively unless you really wish 
to curtail her milk yield. Feel that you can control the volume of 
her milk secretion by the amount and character of her daily rations. 

A good, warm stable is not only an indication of 2 kind 
hearted, merciful owner, but it also signifies that he is a frugal and 
economical man, making practical use of his knowledge that warm 
shelters are great feed savers. 

The little Wood Duck is a marvelous picture of diminutive 
feather beauty. It possesses a plumage as gorgeous as the most 
perfect peacock. Its worth to the farmer is largely in its plumage, 
consequently few keep them on the farm. 
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TESTING SOILS BY THE COLORS OF THE PLANT FOLIAGE. 
W. A. MACDONALD, ENGLAND. 
lip 

Recent researches conducted by Professor Ville, director of the 
agricultural experiment station at Vincennes, France, have come to 
the aid of chemistry in determining the composition of soils. The 
new process, which has now been the object of Professor Ville’s 
research for over seven years, consists in the discovery of accurate 
methods of ascertaining the colors of the leaves of the plants grown 
on certain soils and fertilized in different ways, both the plot and 
the pot system having been adopted. The plots were not naturally 
fertile, as the following experiments conducted with wheat crops 
will show: Plots with complete fertilizer yielded a total of 10.05 
tons per acre, giving 434 bushels of grain; without nitrogen, 4.76 
tons with 14} bushels of grain; without phosphates, 8.31 tons, 26.7 
bushels; without potash, 8.30 tons, 314 bushels; without lime, 9.04 
tons, 41.8 bushels; without fertilizers, 3.91 tons, with 12.1 bushels. 

Experiments were conducted with wheat, summer rape, beets, 
potatoes, peas, clovers, grasses, hemp and grapes, thus embracing 
plants whose predominating food is nitrogen and potash, The 
nitrogen feeding plants gave more regular results than the potash 
feeders. Hemp is taken as being typical of the nitrogen group. 
The color results may be shown by adopting a system of abstract 








Chevreul. But he found this process unsatisfactory, as the color of 
the leaves varied with the condition of the atmosphere, and even 
with the hours of the day. This difficulty was at length overcome 
by the discovery that these variations were partly due to the shadow 
of the leaves above upon those below, and when he separated the 
leaves from their stems he found astonishing uniformity in the 
results. He then adopted the chromatic notations employed at. 
manufactory of Gobelin’s, which correspond with the direct obser- 
vations of the leaves. 

It seemed, however, that the results by the color scales lacked 
the highest precision which is possible to be obtained, and, accord- 
ingly, he introduced a chemical process by which, instead of 
directly observing the foliage, he noted the different shades of the 
green chlorophyll coloring matter diluted in a constant volume of 
alcohol. Knowing by the labors of Arnaud that leaves contain, 
independent of their chlorophyll, an orange colored substance called 
**carotin,” which is susceptible of crystallization, and which can 
be obtained absolutely pure, he commenced to dry the leaves ina 
vacuum, and then treated them first with petroleum ether to extract 
the carotin, and afterwards with absolute alcohol to dissolve the 
chlorophyll. After this second treatment there remained nothing 
but the dull, colorless vegetable tissue. The solutions thus obtained 
by equal weights of leaves and equal volumes of alcohol were quite 



















































































DIAGRAM OF SOIL ANALYSIS BY THE COLOR OF THE FOLIAGE, 
Plants, | Complete Complete Fertilizer Fertilizer Fertilizer Fertilizer Grown COLOR. 
Inches Fertilizer. Fertilizer. Without Without Without Without Without 1 3 C: 
High. Intensive. Ordinary. | Nitrogen. Phosphates. Potash. Lime. | Fertilizers. Chloro-| Caro- 
: j | phyll. tin. 
|| 60.24 | 100 100 
1} 
47.2 74 =| 90 
45.28 72 90 
~ 38.19 71 80 
i} 
24.20 38. | Bi 
—— — on 
15.75 66 72 
—- —— 
7.09 53 | 71 
Weight, 24.68 Ibs. | 24.53 10.43 | 18.09 11.48 23.25 4.79 lbs. Chlorimeter, 





numbers, which will be seen in the last two columns of the diagram, 
100 being taken as the deepest shade of green, and the lighter shades 
being graduated downwards. It will be seen that the lowest or 
lightest is represented by 38, which is the color of the leaves in the 
third pot where no nitrogen was applied. The cross lines in the 
diagram show the relative heights of the hemp plants, the figures 
being given in the left hand column, the weights underneath, the 
notations representing the colors being in the right hand columns, 
and the fertilizers employed being on the top. It will be observed 
that, in general, the higher and heavier the plant the deeper is the 
color of the foliage, while the lower and lighter the plant, the paler 
is the color. The interesting part of the process is the method by 
which the abstract notations, representing the colors, have been 
obtained. In fixing these numbers Professor Ville obtained the 
services of the chemist of Gobelin’s laboratory of colors, a man- 
ufactory in Paris celebrated since the fourteenth century for its 
skillful artists of colors and designs in the manufacture of tapestry 
and carpets. Professor Ville commenced by observing, with the 
naked eye, the leaves in mass as they remained on the plants, and 
then also with the aid of an instrument. With the right eye he 


observed the leaves by the aid of a tube with darkened interior, and 
at the same moment with the left eye he endeavored to compare 
the various shades of color with those colored green upon scales 
of wool having a series of chromatic circles after the method of 














green, but of different degrees of intensity, and corresponded with 
the results obtained by direct observation of the foliage, with purer 
and more pronounced shades, however, and in determining the 
liquids, the chlorimetric method had to be adopted, the chromatic 
circles not having a progression sufficiently proportioned. 

As will be seen by comparing the right hand figures in the dia- 
gram, the green chlorophyll and the orange carotin solutions do 
not quite correspond, but the difference is not so great as it appears, 
for the results in the carotin column are uniformly higher than 
the corresponding figures in the chlorophyll columns, with slight 
exceptions, which may be due to the lack of caution in the process. 
The results, at any rate, are much more satisfactory than those 
obtained by the naked eye. Professor Ville maintains that there is 
a constant relation between the quantities of chlorophyll and caro- 
tin, and expects to obtain still more satisfactory results. The 
characteristic feature of these experiments is that the results can 
be applied by practical farmers, apart from their interest and 
utility from the standpoint of agricultural science. In observations 
made with the naked eye, there is a great difference between 
observers, due to the varying abilities to distinguish and name 
colors. Fortunately, however, there are accurate methods for test- 
ing the sight. There are also people who can nicely distinguish 
colors, but cannot easily express them in words. The result as 
shown in the diagram proves, in general, that a deep green foliage 
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indicates an ample supply of nitrogen in the soil. A light green 
may indicate a soil lacking in nitrogen or in potash, but as it 
requires no expert to judge soils which are appreciably deficient in 
organic matter or nitrogen, little difficulty need arise in arriving at 
correct conclusions. Intermediate shades, between deep and pale 
green, generally indicate a want in all the elements of fertility, 
while a somewhat darker green points to a lack of phosphoric acid. 
From the chemical point of view, the described method of analysis 
is a useful aid in determining the quantity of available plant food 
in the soil, or, rather, the relative percentages of availability of the 
different constituents, but it cannot be employed in ascertaining 
the quantity held in reserve 








AIDS IN FENCE BUILDING. 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 
iin 
A person passing along a country road and glancing down 
many of the lines of fence between the farms and pastures, is 
often constrained to marvel at their ups and downs and devious 
windings. Some of them appear to have been built on the trail of 
a snake, others by guesswork, and still others by mistake. Such 
fences show plainly that the builders worked without any of the 
guides or conveniences used by experts, but simply began at one 
end and wrestled away until they reached the other. It is not quite 
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FIG. 1. METHOD OF BUILDING WIRE FENCES. 


SO easy a matter to run a straight line over uneven ground as many 
people imagine, and after the line is run it is not easy to follow it 
exactly, unless one knows just how to do it. And this fact accounts 
for many of the crooked and uneven fences. 

In the first place, guide poles (Fig. 1) should be firmly set at 
either end of the contemplated fence, then intermediate poles or 
stakes between these two, not to exceed one hundred yards apart. 
For these intermediate stakes plastering laths answer every purpose. 
A person standing a hundred feet from one of the end poles can direct 
the setting of these stakes so that the job can quickly bedone. Next, 
a line, a, that will not stretch much, and is long enough to reach 
from one stake to the next, should be laid down perfectly straight, 
and pinned fast every fifty feet with small, hooked stakes, b. Then 
with a light pole that will reach the exact distance the posts are to 
be set apart, to measure with, the holes can be marked by cutting a 
straight edge along the line, a, first and throwing the earth out- 
ward. When the holes are thus marked, the line may be taken up 
and the digging proceed, the digger being careful not to gouge the 
straight edge in the least, because that will be the main guide in 
setting the posts. It will not be difficult to set the posts in a 
straight line in holes dug in this manner. 

After the posts are set attach the boards or wire. If the ground 
is rough the line should be strung along the posts, c, an inch above 
where the top board or wire is to be attached, and hung there on 
small nails driven just far enough into the posts to hold it. The 
line being in plain sight, it is easily adjusted so as to make a per- 
fectly even fence, After the top board or wire is on, the holder, d, 















































FIG, 2. SECURE BRACE FOR WIRE FENCES. 


(Fig. 2) is used for adjusting all below it. This holder is a light 
strip of wood having a hook near one end, by which it is hung on 
the top board or wire, and iron or wooden pins, placed at proper 
intervals, upon which the boards or wires rest while being fastened. 











In putting up wires alone, I have sometimes found it best to hang 
the holder on the top wire close by the post, and mark the places 
for the remaining wires with blue chalk. This can be done rapidly, 
and then the wires can be attached without further measuring or 











FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF POULTRY AND PIG HOUSE. 


sighting. By using it to hold one end of the boards, one man can 
nail them on without any assistance. Another form of holder and 
marker, e, for use on comparatively level ground, is set on the 
ground close by the post, and the boards or wires rest on the steps. 
It-will be found very useful where it is desired to have the lower 
boards or wires run even, and at equal distances apart. For brac- 
ing a wire fence, either at the corners or at intervals along the line, 
I know of no better method than boards nailed to the posts, f. 
These make a firm, solid brace that will hold the fence stiff without 
lifting the posts out of the ground, as many of the old style post 
braces do. The brace should be placed at intervals of about two 
hundred yards along the line. If this is done the wires may be 
drawn tight, and will remain so for many years. 





COMBINED POULTRY AND PIG HOUSE. 
saiaiiinee 
Where one desires to make a single building serve for the 
accommodation of both swine and poultry, he may find some sug- 
gestions in the accompanying illustrations. This house has two 
pens for fowls and two for pigs, an ample hall between the two, a 
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FIG. 2, GROUND PLAN OF COMBINATION POULTRY AND PIG HOUSE. 
set boiler for cooking food, and a grain room. If the nature of the 
location permits it, a cellar beneath the building could be utilized 
for the storing of roots, which might be made to serve as a large 
factor in the food of both fowls and pigs. The loft above provides 
room for sitting hens, while one end may be used as a pigeon 
house, if these most interesting pets are kept for the delight of the 
children upon the farm. Yards may be arranged at either end, for 
the comfort of both the feathered and the porcine inmates. In Fig. 
1 above is seen a perspective view, and in Fig. 2 the ground plan of 
the very convenient combination building. 





Free the Walks From Snow.—After every snow storm the walks 
and paths should be cleared of snow, which should not be allowed 
to remain until trampled down so firm that its removal is difficult. 
If in an exposed situation, throw the snow upon the opposite side 
from which the prevailing winds blow, for if upon the other side, 
the winds often fill the path as high as the bank is made, entailing 
more work at the second clearing. For handling light snow, the 
common snow shovels are best, while snow that is firmly drifted or 
trampled, nothing is better than the common scoop shovel. Where 
long stretches of walks are to be cleared, a light scraper of two 
boards on edge and meeting in front is best, and is readily drawn 
by two men. It pushes the snow equally to the sides. Where snow 
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accumulates upon the roofs in large quantities it should be removed, 
as a thaw invariably clogs up the gutters, and freezing fills the 
pipes, overflowing at important points to the inner walls. 





A HOMEMADE BAG HOLDER. 


— 

By the use of a bag holder, constructed as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration from a sketch by S. Barrington, it is possible 
for one man to bag and tie the grain as fast as it is run through the 














DEVICE FOR HOLDING GRAIN BAGS, 


fanning-mill. This contrivance is a very easy thing to make, and 
will pay upon every farm. The one in the engraving explains 
itself. The most important point to be considered is to make the 
foundation blocks of 4x4 inch heavy timber to prevent upsetting. 
Instead of the complete arrangement, simply the bag-holding circle 
can be made, and hung along the side of the granary, or to the 
mill, or any other upright surface. 





SERVICEABLE ROADSIDE WATERING-PLACE. 
eettiaion 

Streams from near-by elevations frequently cross or run par- 
allel with highways, from which elevations, pipes can be laid to 
the side of the roadbed. This gives a head of water that will not 
only cause it to rise in a trough, so that a horse may be watered 
without unchecking—a great convenience—but will also afford such 
a movement of the water, if the inlet is rightly arranged, that ice 
will not form, at least over the entire surface, even in extremely 
cold weather. An excellent roadside watering trough can be made 
by taking a section of iron sewer or water pipe, two feet or more in 
diameter. This, of course, will 
have no bottom, and one must be 
made in the foundation that is 
provided, which should be of 
rocks, gravel, sand and, if neces- 
sary, cement. A supply pipe and 
a waste pipe must enter the trough 
through this foundation, the sup- 
ply pipe being carried up on one 
side of the trough nearly to the 
top, and its upper end bent at a 
right angle, so that the inflowing 
water may form a constantly 
flowing current around the circu- 
lar inclosure. When this iron 
trough has been placed in posi- 
tion on the foundation prepared, 
the space which it incloses at its 
base may be cemented, after which 
fine, clean sand should be filled in for six or more inches. A suffi- 
ciently tight bottom may perhaps be made by tamping in a foot or 
more of sand. The greater the force with which water enters such 
a trough the stronger will be the circular current within, and the 
less likelihood will there be that the surface will freeze over. 





IRON PIPE WATERING TROUGH. 








Train Children to Use Tools.—Every farm should have a work- 
shop in which to work in winter, and on stormy days. <A vast 
amount of work can be done during the winter, which would be 
left undone without a place to work in, or be paid for at high prices 
if a carpenter is called in. Such a shop is a good place in which to 
train the boys. Give them a place to work in, and tools to work 
with, encouragement to go ahead, and commendation for success- 








ful jobs, and they will soon be able to attend to all the rougher 
parts of repair work necessary to be done on the ordinary farm, 
and very likely some of them will develop into first-class carpen- 


ters, architects, or machinists. If such a workshop does not exist 
on the farm, a great deal of the work that can be done in putting 
farming tools in good shape for spring use, during the winter, will 
be left undone, because there is no convenient place in which to 
work. Build a shop, by all means, and devote the stormy days of 
winter to getting everything in the machinery line in first-class 
working order, before the coming of spring. 





A SLOW-FEEDING BOX FOR VORACIOUS HORSES. 

Many horses are such rapid eaters that much of the oats and 
other grain enters the stomach without being broken, and conse- 
quently passes off undigested. The feed box illustrated herewith, 
which has been planned by L. D. Snook, obviates this difficulty. 
The improvement consists in simply attaching a small box, ¢, to the 
outside of a common feed box, a slot being cut into the feed box 
proper, ata. It is plain that grain placed in the box ec will follow 
the inclined bottom of the box, and gradually fall into the feed box, 
but only as fast as it is removed from the aperture a by the animal 
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FEEDING BOX FOR VORACIOU3 HORSES. 
feeding. It is a simple and very effective arrangement, and should 


find a place in many stables. It saves grain by causing the animal 
to feed slowly, without throwing the grain, as many horses do. 





PRESERVING THE NATURAL TEMPERATURE OF WATER FOR 
STOCK. 
J. WHILDIN, KANSAS. 
——— 

On the prairies of North America the wind is used on almost 
every farm for pumping water, and windy as the Great Plains are, 
the wind is inconstant, and calms are frequent. In order to keep 
up a continual supply of water for live stock, reservoirs are used, 
which are usually made of plank in the form of a tub or box, open 
at the top, and placed in the barnyard or feed lot, where the stock 
drink directly from them. Sometimes the well and pump are also 
placed in the barnyard, but more frequently they are near the 
house, and the water is conducted to the tank in pipes generally 
placed under ground. While this plan has many advantages, it 
also has some objections which may be readily overcome. One 
objection is the difficulty of obtaining from the stock well the water 





ARRANGEMENT FOR CONTINUOUS WATER SUPPLY ON THE FARM. 


for house use. Even where the well is near the house, whenever 
there is not sufficient wind to pump, it is necessary to detach the 
pump rod and attach a handle, and pump by hand the water needed 
for domestic purposes. If needed pure, one must empty the pump 
of its standing water before fresh well water is obtainable. Another 
objection is the great surface of water in the tank exposed to the 
atmosphere, in summer making it hot and filthy with green moss, 
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scum and other impurities, and in winter almost constantly covered 
with ice, which has to be chopped out daily to permit the shivering 
stock to quench their thirst with the ice-cold water. 

The writer has adopted a system of watering stock which obvi- 
ates both these difficulties. The well is close to the kitchen. The 
windmill tower spreads twelve feet at the base, as all windmill 
towers ought to, and if very high they should spread wider, to 
guard against their blowing down. The platform, a, on preceding 
page is twelve feet square, one side of which supports a tank made 
in cylinder form of galvanized sheet iron, thirty inches deep and 
six feet in diameter, a part of which is shown at b. The pump, ¢, 
stands in the middle of the platform, with the spout passing just 
over the edge of the tank. A waste pipe, e, made of one and one- 
half inch pipe is attached near the top. Two thicknesses of felt 
paper were then wrapped around the tank, and tied in position by 
a small, stout cord. Straight board staves one by four inches, and 
three feet long, were placed upright around the tank, a part of 
which are shown at f, and held in position by two hoops, g. The 
staves are built all around, but it is necessary to show a part of them 
removed, to give a view of the tank inside. The whole is covered 
by a lid, h, made of two thicknesses of inch lumber lying trans- 
It stands six inches above the tank, to allow the spout to 
pass under. A part of the lid at the side next the kitchen is hinged, 
opening back against a rest, j, for dipping out water. The dis- 
charge pipe, d, one and one-half inches in diameter, is covered with 
2 strainer, and goes straight down three and one-half feet, where it 
turns and extends one hundred and fifty feet at a moderate fall to 
the barnyard, retaining its depth three and one-half feet below the 
surface of the ground, until it rises in a barrel, k, through a float- 
valve, 1, which is operated by a float, m. To the side of this barrel 
is attached, by a hollow nipple, , another barrel, to which is 
attached yet another barrel, back of this. These are common ker- 
osene barrels, sunk half way in the ground, and surrounded by 1x4 
inch staves driven in the ground, and held in position by a hoop at 
the top. All the barrels have lids made of two thicknesses of inch 
lumber; those of the latter two, p, are hinged toa board fence, w, 
separating two feed lots. These lids are fastened back against the 
fence, when open, with a button, v. A tap, s, is used to shut off 
the water, when it becomes necessary to empty and clean the bar- 
rels. It is operated from both yards by a rod, ft, passing up to the 
top of the fence, and is protected by a wooden box, wu, the top of 
which is braced to the fence, and the bottom is planted in the 
ground. A mound of earth, x, is kept heaped around these barrels. 
Wherever pipe is attached to thé tank or barrels, two lock nuts are 
used with rubber packing. The barrel, k, is solely for the purpose 
of protecting the float ; the water it receives from the pipe, d, passes 
through the nipple, n, to the two barrels, 0, where it supplies 
stock on both sides of the fence. These barrels are kept closed in 
cold weather, except in the middle of the day, when they are left 
open for the stock to drink. By occasionally cleaning the windmill 
tank, the water is always pure. The supply being ample, by pump- 
ing to frequent overflowings, it is always fresh and of nearly uni- 
form temperature, never freezing in winter, and so cool in summer 
that it is used for cold storage. Milk, butter and fresh meat are 
sealed in glass fruit jars, and sunk in the tank. When wanted for 
use a long wire hook is lowered in the water and caught in loops 
soldered on the cans to lift them by. Pure, fresh water is always 
ready for house use. All that is necessary is to open the hinged 
lid and dip it out. The pipe conducting the water to the barn 
being so deep, and the barrels receiving it being so well protected, 
ice seldom forms on them, and then only a thin covering. The tank 
of water, being partly over the well, is kept at nearly the temper- 
ature of the warm well in winter and cool wellinsummer. Whatever 
method is adopted to obtain a water supply, it should furnish pure, 
fresh water in the most convenient manner for house use, and the 
stock should have easy access to pure water as near the temperature 
of the bottom of the well as possible. It has been proven, by care- 
ful experiments, that it pays in dollars and cents to heat water with 
fuel for stock in winter. It should certainly pay much better to 
retain the natural heat of the water as*it comes from the earth, 
and give it to the stock as nearly as possible at that temperature. 


versely. 





The Church Shed.—It is astonishing that so many people can go 
to church week after week, and apparently enjoy the services, 
when the horse that takes them to and from the church is tied to 
the fence, and exposed to the cold winds, snow, or rain. In sum- 
mer the flies and hot sun annoy the horses. Too often the country 
church sheds are a disgrace to the cause of Christianity, and it 


| 


would be a good thing if the pastor should talk very plainly to his 
flock regarding this matter. If the old adage, “ poor as a cnurch 
mouse,” were changed to ‘* poor as a church shed,” it would be very 
appropriate in many cases. Be merciful to every creature. 


WINTER SHELTER FOR LIVE STOCK. 
CHARLES 8. PLUMB, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
a 

There are two good reasons why live stock should be sheltered 
in winter : First, because animals will suffer great discomfort if not 
protected from the winter’s storms, and secondly because animals 
exposed to the severity of winter must be kept at a financial loss 
that would not occur if they were properly cared for. No man 
has a right to cause his dumb beasts needless suffering. The person 
who owns a comfortable stable is cruel if he forcibly drives his live 
stock into the open field, to wander aimlessly about during the day, 
and become exposed to icy blasts and storms. Yet many do this, 
as they consider it easier work than to care for the animals during 
the day in the stable. The writer has seen cattle roaming over 
fields of broken-down corn stubble, when the thermometer regis- 
tered over ten degrees below zero, and the ground was white with 
snow. It was some such treatment as this that caused the freezing 
and sloughing off of the ears of a Shorthorn cow which I once pur- 
chased. Anybody who will expose a dumb beast to cause such suf- 
fering deserves to be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

Can a person afford not to give his live stock suitable shelter 
during the winter months? During the winter of 1892-3 I had six 
milch cows, divided into two lots of three each. Lot one was kept 
in the barn, excepting for about an hour a day, when it was turned 
into a yard for water and exercise. If the weather was disagree- 
able, the cows were returned to the stable at once after drinking. 
The cows of lot two staid in the stable over night, but were turned 
into a yard and exposed to all kinds of weather from eight a. m. till 
four p.m. For seven weeks this experiment was continued, daily 
record being kept of the amount of food each animal ate, and of 
the pounds of milk each gave per day. Every few days each ani- 
mal was weighed. At the end of the experiment it was found that 
the cows kept in the barn had given 161 pounds more of milk than 
the others, had eaten less grain food to produce this milk, and had 
gained in weight over two hundred pounds, while those that were 
exposed had lost in weight. These comparisons refer to the total 
results from each lot. As the sheltered cows showed a financial 
gain of about $12.00 in the aggregate over the others in increased 
milk flow, cost of keep and increase in weight, it certainly paid to 
shelter them. 

At the Kansas agricultural college, Professor E. M. Shelton 
demonstrated the value of shelter in winter for pigs. Two lots of 
pigs were fed, one in a warm barn, and the others in an exposed 
yard, During the three weeks of greatest cold, the pigs in open 
yards required 17.15, 15.46 and 22.6 pounds of corn for each pound of 
increase, while in the warm barn during the same three weeks, 
6.7, 7.32 and 4.72 pounds corn respectively were expended for one 
pound of increase. The general results of this experiment agree 
with previous) ones of Professor Shelton. Professor J. W. Sanborn 
of the Utah experiment station has for some years investigated the 
influence of winter exposure on farm live stock. In his last pub- 
lished bulletin upon this subject, he gives experimental data with 
cattle, sheep and swine. He has found that cattle having limited 
exercise, kept in box stalls in a warm barn, gave a more economical 
growth than did those exposed in the open air. For the past two 
winters he has found that sheltered sheep made better use of their 
food than those in the open air. The general evidence of scientific 
investigation will substantiate the examples above given. In view 
of these facts, will it not be wise in owners of stock to more care- 
fully protect their stock during the winter? 

Stables should be well ventilated, and cattle and sheep given a 
reasonable degree of exercise on pleasant*winter days, in a yard or 
field in a sheltered location. Constant confinement in stalls from 
day to day is injurious to the constitutonal vigor, but if an hour’s 
exercise is allowed, it invigorates. If the air is cuttingly cold, the 
exposure should not be made. Dairy cows are thinner and more 
quickly affected by the cold than beef cattle. Fat hogs and cattle 
suffer less from cold than do thin ones, as they are in a measure 
protected by the fatty tissues covering the body. A dairy cow is 
naturally sensitive, and must accordingly be handled with refer- 
ence to that constitutional quality. Circumstances alter cases, and 
set rules cannot always be applied, but certainly every one owning 
farm animals can and should make a reasonable effort to give 
them the proper winter protection for warm-blooded animals, 
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PURE-BRED STOCK IN AUSTRALIA. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN. 


ee 


The wealth of the principal British colonies of Australasia con- 
The pastoral industry is a 


sists largely of its flocks and herds. 

leading one in Australia, New Zealand 
and Tasmania, the sheep alone num- 
bering something more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-two million head, of 
which a hundred million are in Aus- 
tralia. In New South Wales alone the 
total value of pastoral property, includ- 
ing land and improvements as well as 
stock, is estimated at something over 
eight hundred million dollars. All this, 
and much more, are the results of a 
comparatively few years of growth and 
development. Men who are still vigor- 
ous and hearty can well remember 
when the British possessions of Aus- 
tralasia were known chiefly as penal 
colonies, or the homes of savage can- 
nibals. Now, populent and opulent 
cities, thriving towns and well 
appointed rural homes have largely 
replaced the savagery of a few years 
ago, as they do everywhere under the 
shadow of the British flag. When the 
British colonists carried civilization to 
those remote southern seas, they natur- 
ally took along domesticated animals 
of their own improved breeds, The 
herds and flocks thus established have 
been maintained with great care and 
frequent accessions of fresh blood from 
the mother country and elsewhere. In 
building up this great live stock interest 


many peculiar difficulties have been encountered. 
have at times more than decimated the flocks and caused great suf- 


large tracts of the country and devouring the herbage. The losses 
from this destruction fo pasturage have amounted to millions of 
dollars, and millions more have been expended in restricting the 


works of the individually feeble but collectively formidable pests. 
In the face of these obstacles—in fact, scarcely checked by them— 
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HEREFORD HEIFER, VENUS 2D. 


the pastoral and live stock interests have continued to grow to 
their present magnitude, with prospect of still greater expansion. 


fering. The wild dogs and foxes are in places so numerous as to | Great care and enterprise are shown in maintaining the purity of 





Fig. 2. AUSTRALIAN HEREFORD BULL, COUNT COMELY. 
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cause heavy losses to flockmasters. Worse than all the wild beasts 
have been the rabbits. In an unlucky hour a colonist introduced a 
few rabbits, and from them has sprung a great progeny covering 
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the respective breeds. 
Herd books and stud 
books are maintained 
with much skill and 
diligence. The great 
distance has hitherto 
prevented any consid- 
erable export of beef, 
either alive or slaugh- 
tered, from Australia 
to the British mar- 
kets. But the pros- 
pective development 
of the trade in frozen 
meats has inspired 
the hope that this may 
furnish an outlet for 
the surplus of the Aus- 
tralian herds, and 
given a fresh impulse 
to the business of 
breeding and feeding 
for beef. As may be 
supposed, Shorthorns 
and Herefords are 
very popular breeds 
in Australia, and 
many examples of 
either breed can be 
found which could 
compete on equal 
terms with any in the 
world, The accompa- 
nying illustration, 
Fig. 1, engraved from 
a photograph, pre- 


sents the Hereford heifer, Venus 2d, bred by Hon. J. H. Angas, 
Sire Sir Roger, dam Venus. 
Australian Hereford bull, Count Comely, also bred and owned by 


is a portrait of the famous 
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the Hon. J. H. Angas, of Angaston, South Australia. Count 
Comely was calved in 1888, and is by the celebrated sire, Sir Roger, 
out of Comely 6th, by Carisbrook. His pedigree runs back on the 
paternal side to the great bull Tredegar, renowned in the history of 
English Herefords. Count Comely has an unbroken record of suc- 
cess in the show ring, having always taken first prize in his class 
wherever exhibited, besides which he has for two successive years 
taken the champion prize of all Australia. When awarded the 
champion prize in 1891, he had to compete with a Hereford bull 
which had taken the first prize of the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Windsor. He is, in fact, as will be seen by the accurate portrait, a 
model Hereford. 

The Collingrove herd, headed by this great bull, was founded 
by Hon. J. H. Angas in 1869, the original stock being the bull May 
Duke 3965, and two Hereford cows, all imported from England. 
Additional importations have been made from time to time, and all 
but the best of the progeny weeded out and sent to the block. Mr. 
Angas is also a breeder of high class Shorthorn cattle, his herd of 
that breed having taken over three hundred prizes in competition 
with the Shorthorns of all the colonies. 








THE COW BARN OF THE FUTURE. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
a 

It is not difficult to see that there are to be radical changes in 
the near future in the plans of barns to be built or remodeled 
on the dairy farms of this country, and that we shall in the future 
build more in accordance with our wants, and the convenient care 
of our stock, and not erect costly structures which make much show 
but necessitate crowding the cattle to fit the barn rather than the 
reverse. The improved methods of dairying and the trend of cir- 
cumstances that are making old ways wholly unprofitable, call to 
the dairyman to investigate and see if compliance with the new 
ways does not demand economy in the construction of the barn, in 
the saving of unnecessary cost, space and labor, rendering the cows 
more comfortable, with stalls planned to fit the cows, and at the 
same time comply with the requirements of cleanliness. 

The rapidly increasing practice of winter dairying, and the 
success of the later systems of cold storage, the two equalizing the 
offerings of dairy produce upon the market, has made the dairy- 
man a student in his profession. He sees that he must dairy it 365 
days in the year, and that the barn must be in everyday use all the 
time. So the old 30x40 foot structure with its cramped and limited 
stables is wholly unsuited to his wants. The yet more modern 
stone-walled basement barn, surmounted with its castle-like struc- 
ture, is an extreme as far the other way from desirable utility. A 
barn to meet modern requirements must be warm in winter and 
cool in summer, light, easily kept clean, one that dries out readily, 
in fact, a desirable living room the year round. Not one stone 
basement barn in ter answers the demand. Too little light, liability 
to be damp, bad ventilation, close and musty in the summer and 
redolent with smells in the winter when doors must be closed, are 
their objections. The advent of the silo, and its stores of food com- 
pressed into the smallest space, and of a character that calls for 
summer conditions of life, the small demand for hay for winter 
feeding, and the prospect now that the summer soiling ration will 
be corn put into a special silo the autumn before, makes the huge 
barn to hold the bulky crops of little use save to stand six months 
of the year a cavern of winds, bringing no profit, in fact a loss by 
depreciation of value and despair. 

Then how shall we build? With the entire change in foods, 
there is no occasion to pitch the rations up hill, and then down 
again, so the low barn fills the requirements of the case. The 
demand for plenty of light makes it imperative that there shall be no 
blank walls in the stables, so the latter needs to be a distinct affair 
as far as it relates to anything that will obstruct the light. This 
light balloon frame, boarded inside and out, with lining of building 
paper, extending north and south, thirty-four feet wide inside and 
at least nine feet in the clear, and cased windows so that each cow 
shall have an average of three square feet of glass, seems to be the 
desirable stable of the future. The studding of this barn may be 
sixteen feet, which gives a large hay or straw loft, but the over- 
head floor should be of matched stuff so the hay shall not be 
fouled with the breath of the cattle and vapors of the stable. 

The plank floor laid on “‘ sleepers” has no place in the modern 
cow barn. Let the floor be made on the ground, first clay thor- 
oughly pounded down, and then cemented or tiled. The new 
paving brick laid in Portland cement makes a fine floor. No floor 
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should be tolerated that has space under it to become a cavern of 
foul things, solid or liquid. The stable fittings will not be the 
unspaced row, but half box stalls; at least six feet six inches, in 
which two cows will stand fastened with halters or some of the 
chain suspended stanchions. The old rigid stanchion is a relic of 
the past days, when cows were only tied up nights and were fed out- 
doors. It might have answered a purpose, but now when for 
seven months the cows are in the stables most of the time, and even 
the advocates of exercise admit that their cows are only out a “ lit- 
tle while daily,” the cows must have more freedom of movement 
than the old stanchion gave, hence the popularity of the halter and 
neck chain. This cow will be kept cleanly by a proper gutter 
behind her, with grating over it, not a gutter that will hold the 
accumulations of two weeks, but a small trench, which will be 
cleaned every day, and land plaster sprinkled, horse manure or 
some other absorbent as good placed in it, and the stable kept clean 
and devoid of smells. The ventilators of this stable will not open 
from the top of the room so as to allow all the warm air to escape, 
but will reach within a foot of the floor, and, reaching to the cupola 
above, carry off the foul air and gases that lie in the lower level. 

The well-appointed stable will be provided with a watering 
device in the mangers, so that at the proper time the cows can be 
watered and each have her portion in peace, and if not wanted at 
one time, can be had at the time wanted. At one end of this sta- 
ble will be a combined silo and hay barn, provided the loft is not 
large enough to contain the little hay that the dairy of the future 
will demand. This silo will be large enough to hold the feed wanted 
from fall to spring, and connected with it will be a small, deep silo 
to hold the feed put up in the fall to soil the cows from the time of 
drying feed until the regular soiling crops are in season. This 
barn with its windows will give the cows all the advantages of sun- 
light in the winter, the double walls and good doors will make it 
free from frost, the ventilators coming to the floor will keep the 
air pure without carrying off the warmth, screens and a shade at 
the windows will make it cool in the summer and free from flies. 
Best of all, such a barn with all the modern improvements, conven- 
ient in every respect, economical in every method, will only cost 
hundreds of dollars, where the castle-like structure with stone base- 
ment, and superior to it in no point of utility, costs its thousands. 





PAYING FOR QUALITY IN MILK. 


L. 8. HARDIN. 
oe 

A great amount of useful information in dairy science has beem 
accumulated within the past dozen years, and no single fact has. 
been better established and acknowledged by all dairy authorities 
than the uniform relative amount of casein and fat in milk. Milk 
which is rich in fat is rich in casein. The reverse of this is also 
true, milk poor in fat is poor in casein. This abandons forever the 
once prevalent idea of a ‘“‘specific cheese cow.” This has been 
proven and promulgated time and again by the experiment stations. 
It only needed the final and now world-renowned Columbian Dairy 
tests to practically prove it in an open air contest. 

The Jersey having carried off the first honors in an open con- 
test she is entitled to admission into the herds of patrons who sup- 
ply milk to creameries and cheese factories. The lion that lies in 
her path is the prevailing method of paying for milk by the pound 
at the factories without regard to quality. The lack of beef quali- 
ties in the Jersey carcass is not so important a factor. It is a cruel 
injustice to the man who takes five per cent. milk to the factory to 
be forced to sell it for the same price as the man gets who brings 
milk testing only three per cent. of fat. This rule applies to both 
the creamery and the cheese factory. What, then, is the remedy? 
It is already in sight. The introduction of the Babcock fat test is 
the Jersey's salvation and the death knell of the skim-milk cow. 

Already a fair proportion of the factories in the United States 
and Canada have introduced the system of paying for the milk 
according to the amount of butter fat contained in it. The mana- 
gers of those factories have discovered that not only does the old 
method make an unfair distribution among the patrons, but if he 
purchases the milk himself he often loses money by buying water 
under the old system. Where no encouragement is given for richer 
milk he is sure to be getting continually more water, whether his 
patrons are honest or not. These same managers have always 
claimed that they had more or less dishonest patrons who watered 
the milk. The way to overcome dishonesty is to pay only for the 
fat in the milk. There is nothing like appealing to the pocket to 
make men take better care of their stock, and introduce better blood. 
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WINTER RATIONS FOR POULTRY. 
R. W. DAVISON, NEW JERSEY. 
—— 

A bushel of wheat, judiciously fed to a good flock of hens, will 
yield far more than if sold in the market at seventy-five cents, or 
if fed to any other stock, and the same may be said with regard to 
corn, buckwheat, oats, or potatoes. Corn is injurious when fed 
exclusively to fowls. It is deficient in egg material, while it makes 
the birds so fat that they cannot lay eggs. No farmer would think 
of feeding a brood sow heavily on corn before pigging, or soon 
after either, and yet the same farmer will stuff his hens with corn 
twice a day and then grumble if they do not lay. Corn may be fed 
at night in cold weather, but it must be remembered that an egg is 
a complete food in itself, and that it requires a variety of substances 
to produce it. In summer the hens are enabled to find a good 
variety for themselves, but not so in winter. 

An excellent morning feed is clover leaves and seeds, such as 
are found on the floor where hay is thrown down for the horses, 
mixed about one-half clover and one-half feed. This should be 
scalded well, and then bran or middlings and ground oats or buck- 
wheat, equal parts, be thoroughly mixed in, using only enough 





must look for eggs, while the over-fat, sluggish bird will not pay for 
her keep. When sorting out the winter stock, keep only those birds 
together that are nearly alike in activity and size. The small active 
Leghorn or cross should not be in the same house with the largér 
and more sluggish Brahma or its cross. Careful attention to the 
habits of the young fowls and their diet will be well repaid by their 
growth in flesh and the increase in eggs. 





FROM RED SHANGHAI TO BUFF COCHIN. 
FRANKLANE L. SEWELL. 

Few fanciers now living remember the original Red Shanghai 
as it first came into this country. It]was long before I began to 
sketch birds from life, so the accompanying illustration of the orig- 
inal Red Shanghai is a copy from an old description of the won- 
ders of that day in the poultry yard. They were high steppers and 
high reachers, we are told, and the recommendation for their size 
was, that they could eat corn from a barrel, and what their appe- 
tite would not lead them to reach for a long way was very poor 
food. This vigorous appetite and powerful constitution, however, 
has been a valuable feature in them. Thev were awkward to the 
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ORIGINAL RED SHANGHAI 


water to make the mess stiff and crumbly. A little salt should be 
added and, if possible, some ground meat and bone, say one-eighth 
of the whole. Feed while warm, and only what the fowls will eat 
up quickly, On alternate mornings small potatoes, boiled and 
mashed, should be used in place of the clover. At eleven o’clock 
scatter wheat or any kind of small seeds in the litter on the floor, 
having the litter five or six inches deep. This will give the hens 
the necessary exercise. Feed the last meal about one hour before 
sundown, scattering it on the floor; this will give the fowls time to 
dig it out before dark. If the farmer would rather chop wood than 
trouble himself with fixing the warm morning mess, I would recom- 
mend that small grains such as wheat, oats, buckwheat and barley 
be used for breakfast, on alternate mornings and at eleven o'clock, 
with whole or sifted cracked corn in the litter at night. Cracked 
corn is better than whole corn, as it will give the fowls more exer- 
cise in getting it. In feeding, one thing must not be overlooked if 
success is to follow, and that is the danger of getting the fowls over- 
fat by over-feeding. Over-fatness might be classed as a disease. 
The fowls should always be kept in fair condition, neither too fat 
or too poor. It is the well built, compact, active fowl to which we 








AND MODERN BUFF COCHIN. 


ridiculous extreme, long legs, lank necks, and a poor excuse for a 
tail, attached to an angular body. But they were big, so they met 
with favor, and the many years that have been spent upon them 
have brought them to a very grand fowl, of imposing appearance 
and rich color. In the show pen they are, perhaps, the most impos- 
ing of all domestic poultry, and out on a green lawn the compli- 
mentary green and orange buff give a touch of beauty to the estate 
that must attract admiring glances from every passer-by. The 
English fanciers have carried the abundant feathering which the 
birds have proven capable of producing to the greatest extreme, 
and there are specimens of strains from the best yards, with foot 
feathering nearly equaling in length those in the wing flights, being 
from six toeight inches. This, with great abundance of feather 
and fulness of fluff throughout the body, gives the bird a very grand 
and showy appearance. Several birds of this variety changed 
hands last season, at two hundred dollars each, most of them being 
purchased from England to compete at American shows. The illus- 
tration of the modern Buff Cochin, which is a descendant of the old 
Red Shanghai of nearly two score years ago, is from a sketch of a 
prize winner at one of last winter’s exhibitions in New York city. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE AND SATISFACTORY BROODER. 
ARTHUR WARNER, NEW YORK. 
——_ 

The value of a brooder for rearing chicks, even when hatched 
in small numbers, and by hens, is being recognized more and more 
each year. The brooder illustrated herewith can be made at home 
with trifling expense. It does not differ from the ordinary box 
brooder in principle, and occupies only about one-tenth as much 
floor space. The materials to be purchased are: A pound each of 
No. 6 and of No. 8 nails, a low glass lamp, a piece of common sheet 
iron or galvanized iron two feet square, nine feet of tongued and 
grooved surfaced pine boards and about an equal quantity of 
surfaced or rough inch pine or hemlock boards not less 
than six inches in width. A shoe box or two may be taken to 
pieces and used. A piece of fine wire screen and a few strips of 
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FIG. 1. WARM-BOX FRAME. FIG. BOTTOM OF BOX. 


heavy cloth should be provided. Make first a square frame of six- 
inch boards, the inside measure being a trifle over two feet. Then 
to the upper edge of the frame nail cleats one inch square inside 
the box, flush with the top (Fig. 1). These cleats should join at the 
ends, so as to make a tight rim all around. Now bore two half- 
inch holes through the cleats and boards six inches from the ends, 
on two opposite sides of the box. Turn this warm box over, lay the 
sheet iron in, and nail it to the cleats. The side of the frame 
which is now up is next to be covered with inch boards (Fig. 2), an 
opening eight by sixteen inches being left in this covering half way 
between the extremities on one side, and a notch cut in the side 
down to the sheet iron. Now make a small box (a Fig. 3) with a 
bottom, two sides and one end, using the shoe box material except 
for the bottom. This is eight inches wide and sixteen leng. It is 
to be set in the eight-by-six inch opening, just far enough to fasten, 
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WARM-BOX AND LAMP BOX UPSIDE DOWN. 























FIG. 3. 


forming a lamp box, the chimney passing through the notch, with 
its top one inch below the sheet iron. Legs made of three to four 
inch boards, put together at the right angles, are now nailed at 
each corner. They extend upward one and one-half inches further 
than the bottom of the lamp box (Fig. 3). Bore several inch holes 
in the sides of the lamp box near the bottom. Next make a floor 
for the brooder three feet square of matched boards (Fig. 4). Find 
the exact center of this floor, and six inches from this in one direc- 
tion cut a two-inch-square hole, 6, and another similarly in the 
opposite direction. Reverse the floor from the position shown, lay 
it down and place the lower or warm box part of the brooder (Fig. 3) 
upside down upon it, and nail the two together in such a manner 
that the floor will project beyond the brooder warm box six inches 
on every side (Fig. 5). Be sure that the cleats which hold the floor 
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FIG. 4. FLOOR OF BROODER WITH REGISTERS. 


boards together do not interfere with pulling out the lamp. Three 
pieces of sheet iron are placed at the sides and back of the lamp 
box, to protect the wood from the heat. 

The lamp board (ec Fig. 5) is made of two boards, placed at right 
angles and braced. The upright board shouid be tight enough to 
close tightly the front of the lamp box, and of sufficient height to 
cover the notch. Bore two or three finger holes in this board. The 
bottom board is seven inches wide and fifteen long. The lamp may 
be held in place near the end of this board by cleats, or be set into 
a hole cut for this purpose. The two registers, b, which admit hot 


air under the hover are two inches square inside measure, and one 
and one-half inches high. 


Tack a piece of wire netting over each. 











Odd pieces may be used in making the sides and the board for the 
chicks to run up and down upon (Fig. 6). The latter is eighteen 
inches in width, with small cleats nailed crosswise three inches 
apart. The hover (Fig 7) is two feet square. Bore an inch hole in 
each corner, and insert pieces of broomstick eight inches long for 
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APPEARANCE OF BROODER WITHOUT THE HOVER. 
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FIG. 5. 


legs. Bore a series of holes one inch apart in each, beginning three 
inches from the lower end. The hover is held up by means of nails 
inserted in the holes, and may be fastened at any desired height. 
Strips of cloth four inches wide are tacked on and slashed every 
one and one-half inches. It will be seen that the sheet iron is an 
inch below the floor of the brooder. No gas from the lamp enters 
where the chicks are. A gentle heat is furnished, which induces 
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FIG. 6. SECTION OF COMPLETE BROODER. 


the young birds to sit down instead of crowding and reaching to 
get their backs against the hover over them, and sufficient heat 
enters at the registers to prevent them from crowding together. 





FERTILE EGGS 
— 

Much can be done to secure fertile eggs during the winter sea- 
son. To secure such eggs, one must try to obtain as good an imita- 
tion of natural conditions as possible. A warm, roomy house, covered 
with dry earth and sand, in which the fowls can scratch, a sunny 
window near which the fowls can bask, a variety of grain, supple- 
mented by a little meat and a generous supply of vegetables, such 
as cabbage, onions, turnips, boiled potatoes, and the like, the 
raking in of the grain into the earth or a litter of leaves, to induce 
exercise, these are necessary to secure the highest degree of fer- 
tility at this season. 

Great care should be exercised in gathering the eggs for hatch- 
ing. They should not be left for the evening collection, but should 
be gathered several times a day, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, at 
noon, in the middle of the afternoon, and at night. An egg will 
stand considerable cold without freezing. Sometimes an egg seems 
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BROODER HOVER WITH SOME FLAPS REMOVED. 


IN WINTER. 
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FIG. 4. 


to retain its power of hatching after being subjected to considerable 
exposure, while at other times a slight exposure to cold seems to 
ruin its chance of hatching. To be on the safe side, therefore, one 
should gather the eggs frequently, and take as few risks as possible. 
Water should be kept before the fowls at all hours in the day- 
time. If warmed enough to take off the chill, it is all the better, 
and will be less liable to freeze. The fowls should not be compelled 
to drink ice-water at any time. As soon as the water begins to 
freeze the vessels should be emptied, or a small amount of hot water 
added to that in them. But, if the house be warm, there are few 
days in the year when the water will freeze. 
the vessels should be emptied of their contents. 
To secure fertile winter eggs, the fowls should be in vigorous 
health. By correct feeding, by the securing of plenty of exercise, 
and by strict attention tocleanliness, health will be promoted. It may 
sometimes be necessary to use condiments and condition powders. 
Some of the latter are really excellent in themselves, when they 
can be procured in proportion to their value. Always try to secure 
good health by proper attention to food and sanitary conditions. 


At night, of course, 
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RAISING FIGS FROM SEED. 
W. F. MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
mae 
Few persons are aware how easy it is to grow figs from the 
seed. Seeds from freshly imported layer figs germinate almost as 
readily as cabbage seed, and soon make fine bushes. In the spring 
of 1892 I washed out a lot of seed from the finest figs I could find, 
and sowed them in pots in a greenhouse, putting them into ten- 
inch pots as soon as large enough, and when the weather was set- 
tled, transplanted them to the nursery rows. They grew last season 
to the height of about two feet. January, 1893, was a period of 





wood, while others make compact, short-pointed shoots and a mod- 
erate growth, so that now the plants in our fig nursery run from 
three feet to over five feet in height. We have them now branched 
from the ground, and as a matter of perfect security have bent the 
limbs to the ground this winter, pegged them fast and laid green 
pine boughs over them. These will do no harm even if the winter 
proves no colder than our average ones, and will carry them 
through even if we have a repetition of last winter. We note, too, 
a great diversity in the recuperative powers of the old varieties. 
Most of our fruiting trees were killed to the ground last winter, 


All of them grew very rankly last summer, but many failed to 





FIG. 1. WHITE MARSEILLES FIG. FIG. 2. 
unprecedented cold, and all of our old fig trees were badly cut 
down, but, much to my surprise, the young seedlings were not 
injured near so badly as the old bearing trees. I did not expect 
any fruit on these seedlings under four or five years, and I was 
therefore surprised to find that one tree out of a lot of over one 
hundred had, in its second year’s growth, set fruit. This small 
tree bore several figs. The general opinion has been that the 
true Smyrna fig will not mature fruit without ‘‘ caprification,” that 
is, unless set by the pollen-carrying insect, common on the wild 
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FIG. 3. BLACK PROVENCE, 


fruit, while others were loaded with fine aud perfect specimens, 
The following bore good crops of late fruit: Osborn’s Prolific, 
Early Violet, Negro Largo, White Marseilles, Brunswick, Brown 
Turkey, Celestial and Pegustrata. White Genoa shows a few figs, 
as also do several other sorts. The most tender of all and the most 
hurt by the severe winter are San Pedro and the White Adriatic. 
We may not have a winter to do as much damage again in ten 
years, but it is safer, I find, to branch the trees from the ground and 
lay them down in winter. A cover of pine boughs is quickly laid, 





FIG. 4. OSBORN’S PROLIFIC FIG. 


Capri fig. These seedlings have been grown partly to test this, and 
we will observe our precocious fruiting plant with great interest 
another season. 

We have at our station between thirty and forty varieties of 
figs and have tried in vain to get the true Smyrna fig. We have had 
figs under that name, but they usually turn out to be the Ange- 
lique. We are, therefore, in hopes that some of our seedlings may 
reproduce the true variety. But there is evidently a great diversity 
among them so far as foliage is concerned, the leaves varying from 
broad ones, very slightly lobed, to some with leaves cut up into 
long, narrow segments. Some make an exceedingly robust, stout 


FIG. 5. SAN PEDRO. 





FIG. 6. NEGRO LARGO, 


and does no harm in any event. I find the little Chinese or Celes- 
tial fig the hardiest of any tested here, and it is the only one which 
had ripe fruit nearly allsummer. In sheltered spots in some town 
gardens the Brown Turkey saved wood enough to give a fair crop 
of ripe fruit by middle of August. In other places trees with stems 
the size of a man’s leg were killed to the ground. [The leading 
varieties of hardy fig are illustrated in the above engravings, repro- 
duced from original photographs of figs grown on the grounds of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station. Fig. 1 shows the White 
Marseilles, Fig. 2 White Genoa, Fig. 3 Black Provence, Fig. 4 
Osborn’s Prolific, Fig. 5 San Pedro, and Fig. 6 Negro Largo.] 
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STQMACH WORMS IN LAMBS. 

GEORGE W. FRANKLIN, IOWA. 

—_—- 

During last autumn there was great complaint of mortality 
among lambs in all parts of the United States, and this was not 
exceptional, for it is so nearly every year. The lambs are taken 
from their dams suddenly, and placed apart in some inclosed lot, 
and in a few days of bleating for their dams they begin to retro- 
grade; parasites increase in numbers as the lamb deteriorates and 
fails to obtain the nutrition necessary to keep up thrifty growth. If 
malnutrition sets in, the lambs soon lose their appetite, diarrhea 
ensues, they become emaciated, their breathing is difficult, and a 
swelling is noticed about the throat and lower jaw. If not relieved, 
death results. When lambs have become so affected, some owners 
apply lotions, liniments and salves to the swellings ,and lance them 
with a sharp knife. Such treatment is erroneous, since the trouble 
lies deeper. The swelling is an indication of malnutrition, which 
is induced by the presence of countless thousands of thread-like 
worms in the stomach. We are led to ask why the swelling on the 
jaws when the trouble is in the stomach? Dropsical effusions are 
general symptoms attending many forms of disease where imper- 
fect nutrition is present. It is the presence of great numbers of the 
twisted stomach worm (Strongylus contortus) in the stomach of the 
lambs, which interferes with the digestive functions. As the lamb 
is robbed of its proper nutrition, dropsical swellings result as out- 
ward indications of the trouble. 

Long before the swelling occurs in the throat of the lambs, 
they will show signs of languor, which indicate that they are not 
well. This is the time when treatment should begin, before the 
swelling appears under the jaws and diarrhea and loss of appetite 
have emaciated the lamb. The affected lambs should be separated 
from the remainder of the flock, and given twice daily a dose of 
one-half ounce turpentine in one to two ounces of raw linseed oil. 
This will not only remove the stomach worms, but also any intes- 
tinal or lung worms which may be lurking in the system. This 
species of the strongylus is not found in great numbers in adult 
sheep, but in lambs its numbers are in direct ratio with the 
unthrifty condition of the lamb. 

The practiced eye of the shepherd can see when the first symp- 
tom of irregularity comes in the lamb, and he is at once prompted 
to use proper treatment for preventing any further disturbance in 
the functions of its system. In the incipiency of any disorder is 
the time to begin treatment, for a very sick sheep or lamb is diffi- 
cult to treat with medicine, and one may as well kill it at once. 

The lung worm (Strongylus filaria) is sometimes troublesome, 
but this species is indicated by somewhat different symptoms. The 
lamb coughs a great deal, and a mucus runs from the mouth and 
dries upon the under lips, though the lamb will always have a good 
appetite. The disease caused by this parasite is known as the 
‘‘paper skin,” owing to the bloodless condition of the skin. The 
treatment recommended above will prove beneficial in this disease, 

and will reach the worms through the blood. 


—-_—— 


PRIVATE FISH PONDS. 
L. D. SNOOK, 
<i 

To those who have never had any practical experience in fish 
culture, the idea of preserving a private fish pond is full of fascina- 
tion. The ability to step out at any time and catch a mess of fish 
for family use, or to please the palate of visitors, is a theme that 
interests nearly every landowner in sections where running streams 
prevail, or where dams can be easily constructed. Unless one is 
familiar with the details of the work, it will be best to study care- 
fully the construction of artificial ponds. Making the pond usually 
requires but little engineering skill, as water seeks its level and 
will only run down hill, but one must plan to get rid of the over- 
flow without allowing the fish to escape. If the pond is to be sim- 
ply an excavation in an open field, provisions must be made for a 
supply of water during severe drouths, and in cold climates the pond 
should be made deep enough that it will not freeze solid to the bot- 
tom in severe winters. When all these points are attended to, there 
is still the important matter of the kind of fish with which to stock 
the pond, as most kinds of fish to thrive need their freedom, and 
fish that grow and multiply in a running stream, or in a large body 
of water would often perish if put in a pond of even an acre or two 
in extent. Shade of some kind must be provided, and food must be 
furnished either artificially or natural. The uncertainty is so great 
that the actual expense of the construction of fish ponds and the 














food provided for the fish, will often bring the price of fish actually 
caught to one dollar per pound. Undoubtedly more than half of the 
artificial fish ponds are total failures, or have not a marketable fish 
in them to-day. A few years ago the German carp was heralded 
as the coming food fish, but has failed to meet expectations, and 
when produced even under favorable conditions is inferior in 
flavor to the majority of American food fishes. 





OATS FOR HORSES. 
ee 
Experience has proven that as a grain food for horses few feeds 
are equal or superior to oats. Many farmers and teamsters, how- 
ever, by experimenting, have decided upon a combination of feeds 
that, in their judgment, makes a ration superior to anything else 
obtainable. Some use a mixture of ground corn and wheat bran. 
Others feed the corn soaked with a sprinkling of chopped stuff, 
while others get more value from cut hay dampened and sprinkled 
with ground feed. For those who are satisfied with a standard 
food and one that careless teamsters and stable men will not be 
liable to injure horses with by overfeeding, oats will prove more 
satisfactory. When American corn is worth less than a cent a 
pound, and oats sell for over a cent and a quarter per pound, the 
feeding value is no doubt in favor of corn, but corn being very heat- 
ing, great care must needs be exercised in dealing it out. In fact, 
some horses are made sick by a few rations of maize. Constant 
feeding for two or three months deranges the system, requiring a 
complete change of diet, and often necessitates the calling in of a 
veterinary surgeon. The thick hull covering the oat kernel pre- 
vents fast eating, consequently more saliva is formed, which aids 
digestion, yet some horses eat so voraciously that many of the 
kernels are swallowed whole. When this fact is discovered, either 
have the grain ground and fed dry or place several stones two 
inches in diameter in the feed box. These will prevent the grab- 
bing of a full mouthful of grain at once, and thus cause twice the 

time to be spent in eating a given quantity. 
$$ 

PROFITS IN HOME MARKETS. 
pee 

No manufacturer can sell a half-finished product at a profit. 
The man who puts on the finishing touches before it goes to market, 
is the one who gets paid for his work. Remember this if you are 
feeding cattle. It is, of course, more trouble, and requires more 
time to market your products to private customers than to sell to 
dealers, but can you not get pretty well paid for it? See what the 
additional prices will pay you per day. That is the way to figure it. 
There are very few farmers who have not some product that 
could be sold direct to the consumer. Look over your farm and see 
what you have in that line. In the winter your time may not be in 
such demand but that you could drive to town every day with butter, 
eggs, milk, lard, potatoes, or any of the dozen things of which you 
have some surplus. There is nothing that town people so like to 
buy direct from farmers as good hog products. Country lard and 
country sausage are in much demand as soon as cold weather sets 
in, and you can make it pay to butcher more than one pig at 
home, if you will use some effort to find customers for the product. 
Not the least advantage that comes from selling direct to the 
consumer is that it gives you the cash in hand. This seems to go 
further than the same amount of money placed to your credit at the 
country store, and you also have more money for the same produce. 





EVERY-DAY FARM PHILOSOPHY. 
—_ 

The more you love yourself the less you are sure to love others. 

A trifling dog is generally not half as trifling as the man who 
keeps him. 

Some fellows kick a horse every time they enter his stall, and 
then wonder why he does not love them. 

The stalk of corn that grows the tallest and appears the most 
conspicuous, nearly always bears a blasted ear. 

Prodigality is no sign of generosity. It rather indicates a nar- 
rowness Of both mind and heart too contracted to comprehend the 
real value of things. 

If some men would hoe with as much devotion as they appear 
to pray in prayer meeting, they would not have nearly so much 
complaint of hard times to make. 

The man who will spend the most time, in the harvest season, 
talking politics, is generally the one who is of the least account to 
either himself, his neighbors or the government. 
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FRUIT-GROWING IN NEW MEXICO. 
N. A. P. GENTRY, NEW MEXICO. 
a 
It is now an established fact that the cultivation of fruit in the 
valleys of New Mexico is a marked success and a paying industry 
of growing importance. Large additions are annually made to the 
acreage. The quantity of production has proven entirely satisfac- 
tory. The quality is excellent. No display in the most favored 
localities could eclipse that made at the recent Territorial fair. 
The illustration, from a photograph, shows a combination of 
orchard, vineyard and pleasure garden, also irrigation ditches. 
The small mounds seen are simply soil piled around the Mission 
grape vines, to protect them during the winter. The earth to form 
the mounds is dug from the soil immediately surrounding each 
plant. This is dug down early in the spring, and as a consequence 
the stools receive late fall and early spring sub-irrigation and deep 
tillage. The mounds serve another important purpose. The roots 
are protected or guarded against premature growth, and are thus 
held back until the variable days of early spring are past. The 
Mission grape grows equally well on trellis work or in single stools, 
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of them appear too low, remove them, letting all those above a 
certain height remain. If too thick, the natural growth of the 
strongest will crowd out the weaker ones. To obtain fully-devel- 
oped shade trees, do not plant them closer than thirty feet. 





THE CURL OF THE PEACH. 
L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
nadine 

The peach crop is oftentimes nearly destroyed by what is com- 
monly known as “‘ leaf-curl.” This disease seems to be no respecter 
of localities, and the character of the soil has but little effect, except 
that it is less prevalent upon high and dry soils than on those that 
are wet and cold. The true leaf-curl is caused by a parasitic fungus 
which attacks the interior tissues of the leaves. As a result, they 
become thickened and puffed out, and frequently take on a decid- 
edly curled appearance. In severe cases the leaves have a whitish 
look, the color being due to the multitude of minute white spores 
that are developed by the fungus. The leaves thus affected gener- 
ally drop from the trees, and if the conditions are favorable to the 
growth of the fungus, all except a tuft of leaves at the tips of the 
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if well pruned. The latter method is almost always adopted as 
the least expensive in practice, and the most easy of protection and 
most convenient in harvesting. All kinds of fruit, not tropical, 
seem to find their natural element in the Rio Grande Valley. Grapes 
give a paying crop the second year, and apples, pears and peaches 
often yield from three to five pounds the first year. 





TRANSPLANTING MAPLE TREES. 
a 

In sections where the hard maple thrives, it makes the most 
valuable, durable and ornamental shade tree that can be obtained, 
and usually it can be had from the adjacent woods for the asking 
and digging. In warmer climates the soft maple is much planted. 
As the foliage of both starts early, they should be transplanted as 
soon as the ground is free from frost, choosing trees not over two 
and a half inches in diameter at two feet above the ground. Leave 
on all the roots possible, keeping them well protected from the sun 
and wind until again set out. The best success is usually obtained 
by cutting off all the branches, and sawing off the top eight or ten 
feet from the ground, covering all side wounds with paint, or 
varnish, and tying over the top a cloth saturated with liquid graft- 
ing wax. Branches will be thrown out on all sides, and, should any 
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branches may fall. In the nursery and in young orchards the effect 
is often quite severe, as the trees may receive such a check that, 
if they survive, it is not outgrown for some time. In the bearing 
orchard the loss of a considerable portion of the foliage will cause 
much of the fruit to drop. This may be due directly to the check 
that the tree has received, or to the fact that all of the energies of 
the trees are being exerted in developing new leaves. 

Not only is a soil that is cold and wet likely to induce the dis- 
ease, but if there is a period of cold, rainy weather soon after 
growth starts, the trees seldom escape. From the fact that in 
seasons when the weather in the month of May is warm and pleas- 
ant there is little if any curl, it is evident that the check given to 
the trees by the adverse conditions in soil and air, which prevented 
the roots and leaves from performing their normal functions, has 
much to do in inducing the disease. It is well known that some 
varieties are much more subject to the disease than others, and in a 
general way it can be said that such kinds as have thick, fleshy 
leaves, with an open texture, are more injured than varieties with 
thin, papery foliage. A curled appearance similar to that caused 
by the fungus is often due to the presence of plant lice, aphides, 
upon the leaves. They puncture and suck the sap from the foliage, 
and the irritation thus produced causes a thickening and curling of 
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the foliage that is often mistaken by the careless observer for the 
real curl-leaf, although they are seldom very injurious, and as a 
rule they do not appear until midsummer. 

Observations and experiments would seem to indicate that 
something can be done to ward off the disease by planting varieties 
that are least subject to attack upon high, light and well-drained 
soil, and that if the trees are properly headed in, thoroughly culti- 
vated, and supplied with a liberal amount of plant food, in the form 
of ground bone and wood ashes, or potash salts, they are either able 
to ward off the disease, or to withstand the attack, much better 
than if cared for in a slipshod way. Although there were some 
vague suggestions as to the possible value of some of the fungicides 
as remedies for this disease, nothing was really known until the 
past season. Several enterprising fruit growers gladly cooperated 
with this experiment station in an attempt to conclusively test 
their efficiency, and we have been able to demonstrate, to our own 
satisfaction and that of observers in at least half a dozen counties in 
Michigan, that the peach growers have in the Bordeaux mixture a 
remedy that is reasonably sure. It has been supposed and so 
stated—by the writer among others—that the application of any 
fungicide would be of doubtful utility, as the conditions that are 
most favorable to the development of the disease, 7. e., continuous 
rainy weather, would be equally unfavorable for the use of the 
fungicides, but the results of our experiments have shown the facts 
to be otherwise. Everything else being equal, the freedom from 
curl has been in proportion to the number of applications. Although 
the early part of the season was cold and wet in most sections of 
the State, a simple application of Bordeaux mixture (three pounds 
copper sulphate, three pounds of lime, and thirty-two gallons oz 
water) reduced the amount of curl fully one-half, and had a still 
greater beneficial effect upon the vigor and health of the trees. 

The value of the remedy was shown to a more marked degree 
even than this, as at the sub-experiment station at South Haven, 
Mich., almost complete immunity was secured, while some of the 
neighboring orchards were much injured. In this case three appli- 
cations were made, and during the early part of June it was diffi- 
cult to find a diseased leaf upon any of the trees that were sprayed, 
while it was even more difficult to find a healthy leaf upon 
unsprayed trees. The effect, moreover, was lasting, as to the end 
of the season the foliage was free from disease and of a better color 
than upon unsprayed trees; in addition, a far more satisfactory 
growth was obtained, and the fruit was large and free from the 
attacks of other fungi and of insects. In fact, not only has Bor- 
deaux mixture been found to be the safest and most effectual form 
in which to apply copper sulphate as a fungicide, but it is also an 
excellent medium in which to suspend Paris green for application 
against the curculio. Used alone in water, the foliage of the peach 
is badly injured by the soluble arsenious acid, and it is not a safe 
remedy; but combined with Bordeaux mixture it can be used with- 
out danger of injuring the foliage, at the rate of one pound of Paris 
green to three hundred gallons of the mixture. We shall then have 
a remedy against the rot, mildew and other fungus diseases ; for 
the curl and for all leaf-eating insects it will be equally valuable. 

To be most effectual, the Bordeaux mixture should be applied 
just before the leaf buds open. If preferred, a solution of iron sul- 
phate (copperas), at the rate of one pound to twenty gallons, may 
be used instead for the first application, and repeated about the time 
the last blossoms have fallen. A third spraying at the end of ten 
days or two weeks will be desirable, and if the season is a wet one 
a fourth application will generally be a good investment. In mak- 
ing the Bordeaux mixture, care should be taken to use fresh lime 
and to have it properly slaked. Unless boiling water is used, it 
should be added only as fast as it is taken up by the lime. When 
carefully prepared and used as directed, with the addition of Paris 
green, it offers us a cheap and effectual remedy against the curl- 
leaf and the other diseases and insects enumerated above. 





CARE OF WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
snc 

The life of the carriage depends not alone upon the character 

of the work and material put into its construction, nor does its last- 
ing beauty depend upon the paint and varnish used, although 
this has much to do with it. The man who owns the vehicle must 
do his part toward properly caring for and preserving it. There 
should be no chance for gases from stable or manure heap getting 
into the carriage room, for ammonia in the air will destroy varnish 
and fade colors, both of painting and upholstering. Ammonia 
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unites with and gradually destroys the oil in the varnish, shrinking 
it, making it brittle, and leaving it full of cracks. For the same 
reason, the carriage house should be dry and well ventilated. A 
frame building is better for storing carriages than one made of 
stone or brick. The carriage room should be moderately lighted. 
Too strong light or total darkness injure the colors of paint and 
trimmings. Even dust has a deleterious effect upon carriage var- 
nish, and nice vehicles should be covered with sheets made for the 
purpose, but these must not be thick enough to keep out the light. 
Close muslin is the best. An aid to the preservation of varnish, as 
well as to the appearance of all rolling stock, is frequent washing 
with cold water. While a carriage is being washed it should be 
kept out of the sun. Abundance of water should be used with 
which to float off the dirt. Never use the sponge with a rubbing 
motion, as this scratches the varnish. Squeeze the full sponge 
against the panels, allowing the flow of water to carry off dust and 
dirt harmlessly. Following the washing of each portion of the 
gear and body, wipe it with a chamois skin, care being taken to 
rinse the well-soaked skin in water frequently, so that it may contain 
no particles of dust to scratch the varnish. Hot water and soap 
should not be used. It is best to wash carriages always at once on 
the return from a muddy drive, and before they dry. 

Said an old carriage maker, recently: ‘‘ After many years of 
trying to find some substance or mixture which will benefit the tops 
to carriages, I have failed. And the same is true throughout the 
world of trade and invention.” From the moment the leather is 
placed upon the bows its destruction begins, and although it may 
be retarded by occasional washing with pure, soft water, it will, in 
time, shrink more or less, and lose its early comeliness. Never put 
oil, and, emphatically, never use varnish upon it. An occasional 
light application of the finest olive oil was, at one time, recom- 
mended, but experience has only condemned the use of this, 
together with every other substance. Top carriages should never 
remain long with the top down, and when they are left standing. 
the joints should be broken slightly, to take off the strain on leather 
and lining. Aprons and curtains should be frequently brought 
out and aired, or they will soon spoil. To prevent or destroy moths 
in woolen linings, fumigate thoroughly with turpentine or camphor. 

The new vehicle should always be washed in cold water soon 
after its arrival, and the same treatment should be given carriages 
recently varnished. This holds true even if the varnish is some- 
what tender, although it must be dry. Dust acts with peculiar 
force on fresh varnish. Frequent washings and exposure to fresh 
air will harden the varnish and increase its luster. 

Every vehicle, whether new or old, should be inspected fre- 
quently, that no bolt, clip, or tire may get loose. The smallest 
repairs that become necessary should be made at once, as nothing 
injures any kind of a machine so much as play of parts which were 
made to remain solid. The axles should be well cared for. Com- 
monly they are neglected. They should not only be oiled fre- 
quently, with the best of castor oil, using but a very small quantity. 
but, previous to each oiling, they should be carefully wiped with 
cloth, or sponged off with warm water and soap. Never use a com- 
pound that will gum on the axle, and take pains not to scatter dust 
from the tire upon the naked axle when removing the wheel. 

No labor about the farm pays so well as the frequent painting 
of the rims, or oiling them with boiled oil. No part of the wagon is 
so much subject to destruction as the rims, which roll between 
stones and through hot sand, grit, and deep mud. Rims that are 
kept thoroughly painted demand less tire setting, and less frequent 
renewal. It pays to keep all wagons well painted, whether for work 
or pleasure. Heavy vehicles may be quite as well protected by 
paint applied at home as more expensively in the factory. And it is 
not difficult to procure ready-mixed preparations that are reliable. 
It is surprising to note how much benefit a good application of 
boiled linseed oil, given occasionally, will do. Wagons from which 
the paint has entirely worn, and which the owner does not care to 
rub, sandpaper and carefully paint, he may sponge over with this 
oil, thoroughly colored with lamp black, or coach black, and the 
transformation will be as wonderful as it is cheap and sudden. No 
wagon should ever stand, even for one hour, exposed to sun and 
wind, outside of the owner’s barn. And the careful user will seek 
protection from the elements whenever he stops for an hour. The 
durability of the vehicle may be doubled by careful usage. 





Salt for Horses.—Place a box of salt near the watering trougle 
so the horses can lick it whenever they go to drink. This is prefer- 
able to the usual method of salting the farm horses once a week. 
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NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


—_—- 

A strawberry combining early maturity, fair size and good eat- 

ing qualities, has long been sought. To judge from the many 
favorable reports received from experienced fruit growers, such a 
variety is found in the Rio, recently 
introduced by the Cleveland Nursery 
Co., Rio Vista, Va., and illustrated in 


Fig. 1. It is a seedling of the Sharp- 
less, and originated with M. T. 


Thompson, of Ohio. It is described as 
an extra early berry, bright red and 
beautiful; of medium to large size 
and growth; firm; quality excellent, 
flowers perfect; foliage strong and 
healthy ; stalks rather large, bright 
green, becoming dark; plants highly 
productive. In Fig. 2 is shown a berry 
of the Tennessee Prolific, which is 
recommended fur a second early vari- 
ety. This is a seedling of Sharpless 
and Crescent, showing the parentage of both. It is described as 
large, handsome, as productive as Haverland, and superior in every 
way, except that it may not be any firmer. It ripens very evenly ; 
the blossoms are perfect; the foliage is healthy and beautiful. 
Wherever tried it has given satisfaction. Both varieties are cer- 
tainly worth a trial by amateurs as well as professional fruit-growers. 


MOISTURE IN BEE CELLARS. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 





FIG. 1. RIO STRAWBERRY. 





—_— 

When first put into the cellar bees seem to be able to bear two 
or three months of confinement with almost any kind of treatment, 
but late in the winter there is sometimes trouble from moisture. 
If they can then be warmed and furnished a dry atmosphere they 
will recover. To understand how an excessively damp atmosphere 
in a cellar can work injury to bees, it must be known that they are 
constantly consuming honey, with no opportunity to void their 
feces, and that a large share of the waste matter, particularly the 
watery portion, is thrown off by respiration and _ perspiration. 
Should the air of the cellar be of the same temperature as the 
inside of the cluster of bees, and at the same time be saturated with 
moisture, it would not take up or absorb the exhalations from the 
bees, and the result would be that the sewage of their systems 
would be dammed up, their intestines would become overloaded 
with fecal matter and water, and the result would be diarrhea. I 
would not be understood as saying that a dry atmosphere will 
always prevent bee diarrhoea, as the food may sometimes be so 
unsuitable for a winter diet that diarrhoea could not. possibly be 
prevented without fre- 
quent flights; neither 
does a damp atmosphere 
always cause diarrhoea, 
because the food may be 
of such excellent quality 
as to prevent it, even 
with other undesirable 
conditions. But mois- 
ture is one of the factors 
that helps to bring about 
this diseased condition, 
and it is one of the unfa- 
vorable conditions that 
can be removed, while 
some of the others are 
beyond removal, or, at 
least, very difficult to 
prevent. Bees that were 
suffering from diarrhoea 
in a damp cellar have 
been removed to an 
upper room especially prepared for them, and the warm, dry air 
from a coal stove allowed to pass up through the room until the 
bees were dried out, their swollen bodies becoming reduced in size, 
and they could then stand a month or more of confinement in the 
cellar if necessary. 

Cold air contains but little moisture. At 32° Fahrenheit a 
cubic foot of air holds only a little over two and one-third grains of 
moisture. At 50° it will receive nearly four and one-fourth grains. 
At 70° it will absorb nearly eight grains before becoming saturated. 





FIG. 2. 


TENNESSEE PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY. 
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At 100° it has the power to absorb over nineteen grains of water. 
What is needed in a bee cellar is an atmosphere that will readily 
absorb the moisture thrown off by the bees. Many attempts have 
been made to approximate the most desirable temperature for a bee 
repository, but it will be readily seen why there has been so much 
confliction of views. There have been almost no attempts to deter- 
mine the moisture, or the degree of saturation, as well as the 
degree of heat, and one is fully as important as the other, each 
having an action on the other. Ifthe temperature of the bee cellar 
is 40° F., and then the temperature be raised 10°, the absorbing 
power of the air is increased about one-fourth. If the temperature 
remain the same, and some method of drying the air be introduced, 
its power of absorption is increased just the same as though the 
temperature had been raised. What is needed is an atmosphere in 
which the percentage of saturation is low, and this may be secured 
at almost any temperature that is likely to be found in a bee cellar, 
and probably the easiest way to secure this is by heating the air. 
The percentage of saturation may be ascertained by means of a wet 
and dry bulb thermometer, or hygrometer as it is called. Such an 
instrument can be purchased, but it is so easily constructed that it 
































PROPERLY ARRANGED BEE CELLAR. 


is not worth while to buy one. Attach two thermometers side by 
side to a piece of board. What are called dairy thermometers are 
most convenient, as there is no framework of tin around them to 
be in the way when covering the bulb of one of them with candle 
wicking or muslin. To the bottom of the board nail a crosspiece 
perhaps two inches in width, thus forming a small shelf upen 
which may be set a tin cup, or a wide-mouthed bottle for holding 
water. Make a light covering of wicking, or cheese cloth for one of 
the bulbs, allowing the wicking to extend down into the water in 
the cup, or bottle. The water will ascend the wick and keep the 
bulb constantly wet. There will, of course, be evaporation from 
the wick surrounding the bulb. 

Evaporation causes a loss of heat; hence, the drier the air the 
greater the evaporation, the greater the loss of heat, and the lower 
will go the mercury in the wet bulb thermometer. The greater the 
difference of temperature as shown by the wet and dry-bulb ther- 
mometers, the drier the air. When the air is saturated there is no 
evaporation from the wick, and the mercury stands exactly the 
same in each instrument. When it is raining the outside air is 
always saturated, and a hygrometer placed in the open air will 
show the mercury at the same point in both thermometers. As 
soon as the air begins to dry, the mercury in the wet-bulb instru- 
ment will begin to sink, because evaporation is taking place from 
the wick and lowering the temperature. In my sitting room, 
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heated by a coal stove, the mercury in the wet bulb will register 
about 60°, while that of the dry bulb shows perhaps 75°. This 
shows only 36.7° of saturation. In my cellar, with the wet bulb at 
40° there is seldom a greater difference than 4° between the two 
instruments. This shows a saturation of 67.7 per cent. This differ- 
ence cannot be maintained without an occasional resort to artificial 


heat. If the cellar is left to itself the difference is only about two 
degrees. By the use of artificial heat and placing unslaked lime in 


the cellar to absorb the moisture I have forced the mercury in the 
wet-bulb thermometer five degrees lower than it was in the dry 
bulb. With the wet bulb at 40° a difference of three degrees will 
answer, provided the colonies are strong and in good hives. 

This brings up two additional points, viz., the strength of colo- 
nies and the protection they have. The normal temperature inside 
a cluster of bees in winter is 65°. If the colony is large and the 
hive well protected 
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have a hood of tin made to hang over the top of the stove, with a 
tin pipe passing from the top of the hood up through the floor and 
connecting with a stovepipe in the room above, which will also 
ventilate the cellar. Of course an oil stove and a hygrometer can 
be put into a cellar any time, even if the bees are already there. 
[The illustration on the preceding page is engraved from a flash-light 
photograph of one corner of Mr. Hutchinson’s bee cellar showing a 
stove arranged in the manner described. It also shows how the 
beehives are stacked to give plenty of ventilation, and the wet and 
dry-bulb thermometers can be seen hanging against the post. ] 


FARMING IN HUNGARY. 


F. C. CHAPPELL. 





<= 

A large proportion of the population of Hungary is engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Koughly speaking, farm hands in that country 
may be classified 





this temperature is 
easily kept up, but 
weak colonies in 
open hives suffer in 
the same temper- 
ature that would 
be comfortable for 
a strong colony. 
The warmth of a 
strong colony in a 
good hive is the 
same in effect as is 
a fire to us in our 
room on a damp 
day. It raises the 
temperature and 
increases the ab- 
sorbing power of 
the air. There is 
not much to be 
gained in furnish- 
ing the cellar with 
warm, dry air, 
unless the hives 
are so arranged 
that there is plenty 
of communication 
between the inside 
and outside of 
them. To accom- 
plish this there is. 
no better method 
than that of rais- 
ing the hives two 
inches from the 
bottom boards. 
This can be done 
by stacking the 
hives up in tiers, 
with a two-inch 
block under each 
corner of each 
hive. This not only 
allows abundant 
ventilation for car- . 

; ? Fig. 1. 
rying off the mois- ' 
ture from the bees, but it also allows the dead bees and debris to 
drop away from the combs, keeping the latter sweet and clean. 
In stacking up the hives, the weaker colonies should be placed 
at the top, as that is the warmest place in the cellar. The outside 
air in winter is usually colder and also drier, having a lower per- 
centage of saturation than that in the cellar. An excellent way of 
bringing in the outside air is through a sub-earth pipe of glazed 
tile with the joints cemented. The ordinary tile with open joints 
allows the air to absorb moisture from the earth as it becomes 
warmed in its passage. The glazed tile and cemented joints prevent 
this, and the air enters the cellar warmed to the temperature of 
the earth, and its percentage of saturation is very low. 

Another method is to warm the air, if it needs it, by means of 
artificial heat. If a constant heat is needed, a small coal stove is 
good. If only occasionally heat is needed, a kerosene oil stove 
will answer, but some kind of an arrangement is needed to carry off 
the gases uf combustion. For this there is no better way than to 














HUNGARIAN PEASANTS CUTTING STAVES. 








into the following 
divisions: Hired 
laborers, tobacco 
laborers, ‘ zsel- 
lers,” or what were 
formerly the serfs, 
day-laborers, and, 
lastly, contract la- 
borers. Although 
the group is divid- 
ed thus into five 
ranks, yet there is 
practically little 
difference between 
them. Even the 
peasant proprietors 
who are compara- 
tively wealthy, or 
in fairly comfort- 
able circum- 
stances, send out 
their children as 
day laborers, while 
the smaller peasant 
proprietors assist 
in all the processes 
of the maize cut- 
tingand harvesting 
in return for a 
share of the pro- 
duce. The “ zsel- 
lers” are the sur- 
vivors of the old 
serf system, which 
was abolished for- 
ty-six years ago. In 
return for their 
services these la- 
borers receive cot- 
tages and a small 
plot of land, and, as 
an equivalent, they 
are bound to fur- 
nish the proprietor 
witha certain num- 
ber of days’ work in 
the year. The tobacco industry is a State monopoly in Hungary, 
and the laborers occupy rather a peculiar position. They form 
regular colonies on the properties of the large tobacco cultivators. 
They also make contracts with the owners of these properties 
whereby the laborer receives from one and one-fourth to two and 
one-half acres of land, a dwelling house and the necessary forage 
for one or two horses, together with half of the price of the tobacco 
which the laborer has grown. In compensation for these benefits 
he has to undertake all the work connected with the tobacco cul- 
ture, and to superintend its transport to the place whence it is for- 
warded. This class of laborers seem to be very prosperous. 

As regards general agriculture the men in the Alfold district— 
which is a fertile plain, particularly adapted to an extensive system 
of farming—enjoy the next best position. The average day’s wage 
during the harvest and hay making seasons is sixty-four cents for 
men, while in other parts of the country the highest daily wage 
does not exceed thirty-two to thirty-six cents. Inthe Alfold district 
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the population is very scattered and the farmers on the large estates 
have to solicit help during busy times, and this, no doubt, accounts 
for the relatively high rate of wages. While the harvest is being 
gathered in it is customary, in many places, to pay the wages partly 
in kind, and very often entirely so, and in such instances one- 
eleventh or one-twelfth of the harvest is given. With maize one- 
third to one-fourth is given, if the laborer undertakes the cutting, 
crushing and transport. In hay cutting one-half or one-third is 
distributed, and one-half of the second crop. The laborers hired by 
the day are generally provided with cottages. In the case of con- 
tract laborers, the agreement is usually for one year. These con- 
tracts are drawn up before a magistrate and concluded with the 
chiefs of the respective groups of laborers. Of course wages vary, 
according to local circumstances, but the contract men generally 
receive about the same pay as the hired hands, viz.: an annual wage 
of from $10 to $25 in money, and the following ‘‘in kind’”—twenty- 








years’ absence. In Upper Hungary, and also in Transylvania, the 
cultivation of the land is conducted on very primitive lines, and if 
the people can satisfy their immediate wants, they seem to care for 
little beyond that. 

Austria-Hungary has many dense forests, particularly in the 
districts of Bosnia and Herzegovina, half of which (that is, 6,620,934 
acres) are forest. A good deal of this is, however, only brush-wood. 
Many of the forests, which early in this century contained splendid 
specimens of oak, ash, elm and lime trees, have fallen beneath the 
woodman’s axe, but in the mountainous parts there are still exten- 
sive forests of good timber untouched, comprising oak, fir and 
beech in the northern district, and beech in the south and south- 
west. The oak found in the mountainous parts of Bosnia is the 


Quercus robur, and experts say that only in certain marshy places 
are found specimens of Quercus pedunculata, which is of thicker 
and larger growth than Quercus robur, which is of slow growth in 





Fig. 2. 
four metric centners (a metric centner equals two hundred pounds) 
of rye, six metric centners of wheat, and a similar quantity of 
barley. They also have free lodgings, fuel, and occasionally clothing. 

For agricultural purposes Hungary may be divided into four 
parts. The most fertile is the Alfold district, to which reference 
has already been made; the second is that portion extending from 
the Danube to the Theiss. It is unsuitable for farm purposes, being 
mountainous and deeply wooded. In the middle of the third dis- 
trict—which runs from the western bank of the river Danube to 
the Austrian frontiers—is situated the great Bakonya forest and 
the Platten lake. -The fourth section, called Transylvania, is hilly, 
wooded, and cold and damp; mining is the chief industry. In 
Upper Hungary the climate is too cold and too damp for successful 
corn cultivation, potatoes being the chief product. Although the 
climatic conditions are so unfavorable, the district is thickly popu- 
lated, the natives of this part being called *‘ Slovaks.” The farms 
are generally quite small affairs. These people emigrate in large 
numbers to the United States, but generally return after a few 
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Bosnia. Trees 250 years old do not measure more than eighteen 
inches in diameter, while they rarely attain a diameter of twenty- 
five inches, and those that do already begin to decay. Authorities 
on this subject claim that the wood is softer and less durable than 
the oak wood of Slavonia, but this disadvantage is counterbalanced 
by its being more elastic and easy to work. In Slavonia trees grow 
to fifty-one inches in diameter. The State allows the peasants to 
cut wood and make charcoal-for their own use from the forests free 
of cost, and they also have the right of pasturage therein for their 
cattle. If, however, they cut wood and make charcoal from the 
State forests, they must pay a tax. The woodmen employed by 
the large companies work in gangs of eight or ten, and are paid 
so much per thousand for staves thirty-six inches long, four inches 
to six inches broad and one inch thick. A good workman will cut 
about 10,000 staves in a season, and is paid from $8.30 to $9.20 per 
thousand. [The accompanying illustrations, engraved from photo- 
graphs, show in Fig. 1, on the opposite page, the cutting of staves, 
and in Fig. 2 a Hungarian forest scene. } 
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ECONOMY IN BEEF MAKING. 
J. R. DODGE. 
— 

The tendency to lower prices of agricultural products reduces 
the margin of profit, requires the avoidance. of wastes which have 
been so general, and demands economy of labor and of methods. 
This statement applies to meat making even more than to the pro- 
duction of cereals, fruits and vegetables. The mysteries of animal 
physiology complicate calculations of cost of conversion of grass 
and grain into flesh and fat. It is evident that the beef maker 
should not merely be a man of sense and industry, but should be 
also one of intelligence and practical science. 

Formerly, our cattle were scrubs, and our practice unmethodi- 
cal, irregular, and the results, slow fattening, small yield of profit- 
able meat, and poor intrinsic quality. The introduction of Short- 
horns, and afterwards Herefords, Aberdeen- Angus, and other 
heavy breeds, gave larger carcasses and a greater per cent. of meat 
to live weight. Instead of four hundred to six hundred weight for 
poor natives, or six hundred to eight hundred for those better grown 
and fattened, we have now medium beeves of ten hundred to 
twelve hundred, and well-bred and continuously fed grades at 
twelve hundred to sixteen hundred pounds each, live weight. In 
the progress of this development there has been great waste and 
loss from unequal care and nutriment in summer and winter, in 
drouths and in seasons of bush pasturage. In fine pastures three 
hundred pounds may have been taken on in summer, while in win- 
ter, at the straw stack, no gain was made, or, if better cared for, 
perhaps fifty or a hundred pounds. Grown in this way the beef is 
gristly, tough, with tenderer layers interspersed with lumps of fat 
instead of being ‘‘marbled,” the fat almost imperceptibly inter- 
mingled with the juicy flesh, as it would be with equal and contin- 
uous nutritive feeding. It required four years or more to get cattle 
ready for the butcher; they were not then of sufficient size, the net 
beef was not in good proportion to live weight, and the quality was 
poor. The yield of dressed carcass rarely exceeded fifty per cent. 
of the live weight, when it should have been fifty-seven. In fat 
stock shows individual animals when slaughtered often come up to 
sixty-five or more at the present time. 

These suggestions of salient points in our progress in beef 
making recall the enormous wastes of the past from carelessness or 
ignorance, and hint at the means of securing a profit with narrower 
margins than formerly. The successful farmers of the present day 
find it necessary to reduce to two and a half or three years, or at 
most three and a half, the age of beeves, and of course to allow no 
cessation of flesh accumulation, and as little difference as possible 
in the rate of increase summer or winter. The difference between 
corn-fed and grass-fed beef is not so great as the range of condition 
on grass alone, as between semi-starvation on deficient pasturage, 
and blue grass meadows of Central Illinois or Kentucky. There is 
comparatively little beef now made with corn alone; it is mostly 
the product of grass, fresh or dried. Corn is, in this country, a 
necessity for pork, but scarcely for beef. 

The advance in beef making is well illustrated from our exports. 
Thirty years ago we sent thousands of cattle to the West Indies 
from Texas and Florida at prices ranging usually between $13 and 
$17 each. They were Long Horn, of Spanish descent. Then we sent 
no beeves to Europe. Later the trade commenced, and in 1892 
reached a great volume, 394,607 animals, valued at $35,099,095, or 
$88.95 per head, including a small contingent of Texas cattle sent 
southward. During the present year exports have fallen off some- 
what, but the average value is $90.67. These animals are mostly 
high grade Shorthorns, with Herefords and other heavy breeds, and 
weigh from twelve hundred to sixteen hundred pounds. They are 
the result of the improvement from English breeds, without which 
this European trade could not exist, or our own markets be half as 
well supplied. This quality, which is represented in our export 
beef, is superior to the average beef slaughtered in England, and is 
preferred there by the most fastidious buyers. Other beef products, 
fresh, or salted, or canned, sent abroad in the fiscal year 1892, 
amounted to 398,000,000 pounds in round numbers, and was valued 
at over $34,000,000. Altogether, about $70,000,000 was the contribu- 
tion of foreigners to our beef industry. It required for this aggre- 
gate exportation more than a million animals, as the average 
weight of the dead meat exports was very much less than that of 
the live beeves. Thirty years ago, with half our present population 
to supply, there was almost nothing exported. Now liberal rations 
for 33,000,000 increase of population leave a surplus ample for 
20,000,000 foreigners, though they should consume thirty-five 








pounds per head per annum. This illustrates our magnificent 
progress in beef making during the past quarter of a century. 

There is yet much poor beef in the markets, and great room 
still for improvement. What is worse, the mass of the people are 
so little discriminating as to quality that they allow themselves to 
be imposed on by retail dealers, paying nearly as much, usually 
quite as much, for beef bought at $6 per hundred, as for that pur- 
chased at $8. <A glance at the Chicago cattle market shows that on 
the first of November ‘‘fair to medium” beeves were quoted at 
from $2.75 to $3.50, and ‘‘choice to extra shipping steers” com- 
manded $4.25 to $4.50, but in the retail markets there was little 
difference in the prices at which it was sold. There is evidently 
greater opportunity for the exercise of science and skill in feeding 
and care, and a better chance for profit in this direction than in 
breeding. Apparently results of skilful breeding are now more 
widespread and general than the knowledge of the most profitable 
and efficient methods of beef making among the cattle farmers. 





LESSONS FROM MY FLOWER GARDEN. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
——_ 

The fine display of poppies in my flower garden was the result 
of late fall sowing. The beds were renovated in October, and after 
being well settled by rains, and frozen, the seed was sprinkled on 
the surface. A time in the day was chosen for this work when the 
sun had thawed the surface a trifle, and the ground was sticky in 
consequence. All of these beds were labeled when made, which 
was of service in the spring, as breaks by heavy footprints will occur 
during the winter, which must be reseeded. All sorts and sizes of 
poppies bloomed for me. The season opened May Ist with the 
dainty yellow Iceland poppy, biennials in their second year, and 
closed with great double scarlet balls, rank in color and perfume, 
chiefly valued as showing the capabilities of their kind. A bed of 
English poppies was particularly fine in color and of good form. 
Nothing, however, can be more exquisite than the Shirley poppies 
with their wonderful filmy robes imported direct from fairyland. 
To be of much service as cut flowers, poppies must be cut before 
sunrise and placed in tepid water. By the second week in July age 
and aphis rendered most of them past their prime, and they were all 
pulled up. The beds were made over and asters substituted. 

These plants were well along, having been transplanted once or 
twice since they were taken from the hotbed; consequently the 
garden was soon in full flower again. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the best modern strains of asters; they are perfect in form 
and as varied in color as modern art could desire. The new branch- 
ing white aster is worthy of note. Double the ordinary space was 
allowed the plants, which was quite insufficient, for many of the 
plants measured twenty-seven inches from tip to tip of the spread- 
ing branches. Not all of the flowers were perfectly double, but 
more ‘‘amenable to treatment” from an artistic point of view for 
having a yellow center. However, the general run of blossoms was 
large and double, and loosely imbricated like a chrysanthemum ; so 
close was the resemblance that just before the hard freeze of Octo- 
ber 18th a number of the plants were potted and placed in a large 
window, where they disported themselves for weeks before the 
admiring gaze of the public. Indeed, so sweetly did they impose 
themselves on ‘‘chrysanthemum worshipers” as the genuine 
article, that few were loth to forgive the fraud. 

Truth compels me to say that the most attractive bed in my 
garden was of yellow zinnias, a flower which had hitherto held a 
prominent place in my floral ‘‘ expurgatory index,” banished thereto 
for their stiffness, angularity and destitution of soul; qualities not 
compensated for by colors, which, although individually good, are 
often so inharmonious with each other that a bouquet of mixed 
zinnias is usually a discordant affair. Out of deference to the 
donor, seeds of dwarf yellow zinnias were planted in the hotbed. 
In May the seedlings were transplanted into the bed grudgingly 
assigned them. The plants were strong and did not wilt undera 
blazing sun, which was fortunate, as they had the privilege of 
taking care of themselves—a duty they well performed. Blossoms 
appeared in June ; at first so nondescript were the shades of yellow 
intermingled with brick-red, that all would have been pulled up 
had a substitute been at hand. However, as the season advanced, 
judgment was suspended. Evidently age improves some other 
things besides wine. The foliage was remarkably clear in color, and 
so luxuriant that not a stiff stem was visible; flowers bloomed in 
profusion, growing fuller and richer in tone each day. In short, 
the bed blazed with pompons, ranging in color from yellow to 
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-orange, through tints of red to bronze, as correct in their graduation 
of color as rich plush fabrics, which they much resemble. Other 
annualscame and went; neighboring beds were twice replanted, but 
the zinnias for four months were in constant bloom and showed no 
trace of shabbiness until cut down by a hard freeze. Despite 
prejudice, for an all-around serviceable mass of color, nothing excels 
them. Ignorance often ascribed their glory to marigolds, albeit 
‘honor to whom honor is due,” and we doff our hats to the modern 
zinnia — the flower that perfects the art of growing old gracefully. 





AN ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE COSTING $1,500. 
ae 

Those who build cheap cottages generally expect as much con- 
venience of arrangement and accessibility as those who build more 
pretentiously. In order to secure these, something must be sacri- 
ficed, generally 
something in the 
size and the quality 
of materials used. 
In the neat little cot- 
tage shown in the 
accompanying per- 
spective view and 
floor plans, designed 
by E. A. Payne, Car- 
thage, Ill., we have 
a good solution of 
the common ques- 
tion, in the newer 
portion of our coun- 
try, of the maximum 
of house and accom- 
modation for the 
minimum of money. 
The house, if well 
situated, will prove 
very effective and 
satisfactory. The 
rooms are of good 
size and easy com- 
munication, that 
between the parlor 
and dining room being through sliding doors. 
connects with the kitchen through the pantry. 
vided with a Jackson heat-saving and ventilating grate. The four 
rooms below are trimmed in cypress, finished natural. All other 
interior woodwork is painted. The first floor bedroom—a requisite 
with almost every house in the West—is conveniently located, is of 
fair size and provided with a dressing room. The bath room is fur- 
= nished with tub, bowl and 
closet. The back stairs rise 
from a small lobby, through 
which is also the rear exit from 

| the bedroom. The stairs tothe 
cellar lead down from the pan- 
try. The pantry is well fitted 
with pastry table, shelves and 


FIG. 1. 


The dining room 
The parlor is pro- 
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bins. In the present instance 

' Bed Room ” were] !' a cellar is provided only under 

y = Reag7e |) the kitchen wing, though if 

& this is insufficient, or if one be 
‘ery . . 

Dressed desirous of heating by furnace, 

| Paend pe the space under the whole 

Pazar || house could be excavated at 

Val WL Wve Z - little extra cost. On the second 

= im floor we have three chambers 

Parekh of good size, with a large fin- 

ished attic suitable for a room 

er for hired help. The construc- 

tion of the house is good, as 

FIG. 2. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. shown by the following ab- 


stract of the specifications: Dimensions thirty-three and one- 
half by fifty feet. Heights of ceilings: Cellar seven feet; first story 
ten feet; second story eight feet. The cellar is excavated to a depth 
of four feet, and the loose earth used to grade around the house at 
completion, leaving two feet of the foundation exposed to view on 
The foundation is of good rubble stone eighteen inches 
laid in lime mortar and neatly pointed where exposed to 


the outside. 
thick, 








PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF RURAL COTTAGE. 





view. The chimneys are of hard burned brick and mortar laid 
with close joints, and thimbles where required. The interior side 
walls and ceilings of the two stories are hard finished on two coats 
of best brown mortar and seasoned lath. The frame is of sound 
pine timbers, properly framed, raised and secured. Studding joists 
and rafters are spaced sixteen inches from centers, joist well 
bridged. All windows have box frames with seven-eighths stiles 
and timber sills of clear pine. The sashes are one and a half inches 


thick, glazed and hung to balance weights with best cord. The 
outside of the upright frame is first sheathed over with shiplap 
sheathing covered with rosin sized paper, and weather-boarded with 
half-inch pine siding and shingles, as shown in the perspective view. 
The siding boards show four-fifths of their width to the weather. 
The porches are constructed of clear white pine, with ceilings of 
narrow yellow pine and six-inch columns. 


The roofs are of cypress 
shingles laid four 
and one-half inches 
to the weather on 
number two fencing 
sheathing. The 
ridges are saddled 
with pine boards. 
The porch fioor is 
of four-inch clear 
tongued and 
grooved pine; inside 
floors of one by six- 
inch tongued and 
grooved pine, all 
thoroughly nailed to 
each bearing. The 
outside floors are 
laid in paint. All 
door jambs are rab- 
beted plank, with 
three -inch grounds 
and five and one- 
half inch casings, 
with base and head 
blocks. Panels are 
formed under the- 
windows in each 
story of the house, and the base in all parts matches the trim. The 
closets are shelved and hooked in the usual manner. The doors 
are paneled and molded, the outside doors being one and three- 
fourths inches thick; inside one and three-eighths. The hardware 
is of good quality throughout. The front door is provided with 
night latch and keys. Sash fasts to all windows. All outside 
woodwork usually painted has 
three coats of best hand mixed 
paint. Several houses have 
been erected after these plans 
and specifications, at costs 
varying according to locality, 
from $1,400 to $1,700 complete. 
In building a house, it is well, 
after planning the size as large 
as the means at disposal will 
allow, to consider the advis- 
ability of making some of the 
rooms a trifle smaller by cut- 
ting off a few inches here and 
there to enlarge a pantry or 








closet. One should always 
plan to save steps in the 
arrangement of table, dish 


pantry and sink, with reference 
to the dining room. The trav- 
eling over of ten extra feet for 
twenty times each day, in car- 
rying dishes and food, aggregates twenty-eight miles of extra walk- 
ing during the year, much of which may be saved by slight changes 
in the house plan. In painting, the main object should be to pro- 
tect and preserve the materials used in the building, as well as to 
make an artistic appearance. The roof is one of the most important 
parts of a house, the maintenance of which may be the costliest 
item of repairs unless the roof is covered with the best material. 
Clear and well-seasoned cedar shingles or good slate are cheapest. 








FIG. 3. 


PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
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A Word to Parents. 
VIOLETTE HALL. 
——_— 

Unhappiness is one of the privileges of old age. 
Joy is everywhere demanded of youth. The divid- 
ing line between content and discontent is exact- 
ing. It is drawn at knickerbockers and short 
gowns. Not until trousers and petticoats reach 
the ground are we allowed to realize how miser- 
able we are. Although why the boy with a sore 
throat who has a home-coming looming up before 
him, after he has lost the money entrusted to him 
to pay a bill, and has also managed to tear his 
best coat, should be more wildly blissful than his 
father, it would be hard to say. Charles Dudley 
Warner protests that “one of the best things in 
the world to be is a boy.”” He probably knows. 
Though we are sure he must be thinking only of 
the whistling, ball- playing, big appetite, lusty 
lung side of boyhood. There is much brain fag 
in school, stomach ache in the nursery, and pun- 
ishment in the attic, for every boy, no matter how 
fortunate his lot. However optimistically remi- 
niscent the eyes that are turned upon young blood, 
there are none to discover that girlhood is “one 
of the best things in the world.”” Perhaps this is 
because the feminine mind has always taken life 
too seriously. The small mother who is brooding 
over the dislodged eye of her waxen baby is no 
less concerned than the larger mother who mourns 
the measles of her flesh and blood infant. ** A pine 
bucket full is just as full as a hogshead,” to quote 
Gail Hamilton. For the reason that little women 
are natural care-takers, they should be kept this 
side of anxiety as long as possible. One tiny 
maiden, in an original narration, says: ‘** Then the 
mamma had eight children, all the same as twins 
you know—and they were very good and never 
had many clothes in the wash.” Alas! that the 
weight of the family tubs should rest ever 
lightly upon shoulders so small. Our illusions 
must all be scrubbed down with prosaic soapsuds 
sooner or later, but it is a pity to open the nursery 
door to wash-day fumes. The hand that rocks the 
cradle may be the hand that moves the world, but 
it is the dimpled fist within the cradle that feels 
responsible for the universe. Mature minds are 
so packed and jammed with ideas, even if they 
are not very good ones, that their owners often 
fail to realize the emptiness of immature ones, 
and how a thoughtless remark dropped into the 
little brain has room to increase and multiply to 
alarming proportions. 

A certain grim instructress of the young made 
frequent allusions in the school room to the dan- 
ger that menanced the country’s water supply 
from the reckless felling of forest trees. Doubtless 
this cheerful subject was soon driven out of her 
memory by a crowd of metaphysics, hygiene, 
philanthropy, and what not. But her small pupils 
had no absorbing interests with which to eject 
the ghastly apprehension. One of them—no longer 
a small pupil — remembers lying awake whole 
feverish hours at night with the dread of choking 
and of seeing her family choke. It was madden- 
ing to fancy the dear mother with distended eyes 
and parched and lolling tongue. This wretched, 
diminutive sufferer, when she should have been 
bounding America or conjugating the verb ‘To 
Be,” hatched plans and petitions piteously worded 
with a badly spelled hope of softening the hearts 
of the cruel men that in some vague place, and in 
some vague way, were at work upon the nation’s 
trees, to the future destruction of her family, and 
incidentally of herself. The same person recol- 
lects a blighting frost that spread over her small 
spinal column when men and women old enough 
and wise enough to know better, talked in her 
presence of the supernatural. A conglomeration 
of the uncanny, even if it is prefaced with the 
remark ‘‘I don’t believe in it, but it certainly is 
mysterious,” is hardly a wholesome lullaby for an 
emotional child. Guardians of youth seem to 
imagine that young ears are deaf ears whenever 
it is convenient for their own purposes so to treat 
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them. Those who would never think of deliber- 
ately discussing horrors with children will talk 
over any amount of hideous detail in their pres- 
ence. Since a child is omnipresent in the house- 
hold to which he belongs, it is a severe strain 
upon parental patience to arrange that he be fed 
upon nothing but nourishing conversational diet. 
But this is one of the penalties of parentage. 

No matter what the after training of men and 
women, whether it is of ethics or of evil, it is 
largely with the vision acquired at home that 
they look into life. It is useless to drum the 
eighth commandment into a small man’s ears if 
his father entertains the dinner table with ap- 
plauded accounts of his own youthful peceadilloes 
in the path of pilfering. No son can be made to 
understand why it was funny for his father to 
steal watermelons from innocent farmers, and 
wrong for him to help himself to his mother’s 
cake. The same ruig applies to truth. A father 
should not flaunt before his children the fact that 
he told falsehoods—if ever such clever ones —to 
his elders in his own youthful days. It may be 
gratifying to have your offspring know that you 
could do something that George Washington could 
not. But that is hardly sufficient excuse. Another 
active grievance of the young is a certain nag- 
ging of their parents in an altogether unlooked 
for direction. There is a venerable newspaper 
joke about a father who took his small son off 
into the country for a stroll and there held his 
eane over his head while he pronounced this 
sentence: “ Enjoy yourself now or I'll thrash you 
well.” The facts of primary life are quite as 
amusing. One brawny father whose cane a scrap 
of a man can testify is no joke, recently presented 
this same scrapjwith a handsome bicycle, since 
which presentation their neighbors’ lives have 
been made miserable. The consciously generous 
parent expects his son to show his appreciation of 
the gift by mounting and riding off with the pomp 
of a champion cyclist, instead of which there is 
every few minutes a bumping sound as of soft 
flesh coming in contact with a hard pavement 
followed by the refrain: “Oh, that’s no way to 
ride! Don’t you know enough to stick on 
Willy’s father forgets that the laws of gravitation 
feel a strong attachment for a boy of five years on 
his first bicycle. Willy belongs to the humbler 
walks of life, so, although he has, as we have seen, 
his own woes, he is spared one phase of a miser- 
able existence that falls to the lot of his more pre- 
tentious contemporaries. He is not dressed in the 
fantastic guise that brings down disapproving 
hoodlum fists. Artistic mothers should chain this 
fact to their memories; if they do not make men 
of their sons, the boys will, and that not so gently 
as they might have done. 

oo 


Tell Why. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
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Implicit and unquestioning obedience in chil- 
dren is doubtless a beautiful quality, but, unfortu- 
nately, as rare as it is lovely. It was not until my 
fourth child proved himself to be of a most un- 
bending nature, and the owner of very decided 
opinions, that it occurred to me to ask why par- 
ents should demand such unreasoning obedience, 
and if it were not just as well to take the little 
ones into our confidence and show them just why 
a thing should be done. It should not be beneath 
the dignity of a parent, when there is likely to be 
a conflict of wills, to get at whatever ideas on the 
subject may have lodged themselves in the small 
mind. A great deal of the trouble that parents 
frequently experience in the management of their 
children, [am convinced, arises from their unwil- 
lingness to treat them as reasoning creatures, and 
the balance from the fact that they do not begin 
early enough in life to write the necessary lessons 
on the blank pages of their infant’s minds, not 
sufficiently realizing what creatures of habit they 
are. We are perpetually trying to unbend and 
reach down tothem. Rudyard Kipling holds that 
children are very delightful companions if we can 
only reach up to them. We, not the little ones, 
lack comprehension. 

It is much easier, I grant you, to say, “ Mary, 
come and have your supper and be put to bed,” 
than it is to call the little one to you, all unwilling 
as she is to leave her play, and explain to her, 
under cover perhaps of some little story, how 
desirable it is that little girls should go to bed 
early, with the birdies, in order to grow to be a 
“great big girl like Mamma.” If you begin at 











a sufficiently early age, two or three times will be: 
sufficient; by that time the habit will be formed, 
and she will feel when bed hour comes and proba- 
bly ask to be put to bed. You must make allow- 
ance though for the strength that years bring, and 
let the bed hour be a little later each year, or 
there will soon be fresh mutiny on the part of 
your small subject. As Jock reached his third 
year I found it increasingly difficult to get him to 
bed at half-past five, so on his third birthday I 
took him on my lap and explained that as he was 
now a great boy he could sit up until six o’clock, 
promising that when he was as old as Tom he 
might sit up later still. I had no further trouble 
until he was well into his fifth year,when, unasked, 
and before he had timeto grow restive, I again 
granted a reprieve. I find that this principle can 
be carried into the smallest details of everyday 
life. Always approach a child on the side of his 
reason. You can hardly imagine, until you have 
tried it, at what an early age he becomes compan- 
ionable under this regime. 

It is often especially difficult to teach a child 
proper table manners, but this, too, may be be- 
pause we do not go about it in the right way. I was 
talking once with a young girl, the eldest of a 
family of eight, to whom I expressed my surprise 
at the readiness with which the children seemed 
to have acquired nice table habits in their family. 


“Do their manners never need correction?” I 
inquired. 

“Constantly,” she replied laughing, “but I 
think Mamma knows now, better than she did 


when Fred and I were young. We have a certain 
set of rules now, with fines for breaking them, and 
Mamma tells each one why such and such habits 
are wrong. I remember when we were young how 
frightened I used to be at dinner at Mamma’s re- 
peated ‘Don’t do that, Bessie.’ I never under- 
stood what it was I was not to do.” 

Cannot we all remember some such incidents in 
our lives, and do we not often repeat them in the 
lives of our children ? Tell the little one what is 
wrong, and why it is wrong, and he will forget the 
reason far less readily. 


an 


Taking Care of the Babies. 


ANNIE HAMILTON. 
ie 

Watching over the little one’s diet is much, but 
not all. Hand in hand with it goes the care of the 
clothing in the providing of a system of warm but 
light clothes in winter and correspondingly cool 
and light clothing in summer—and untiring vigi- 
lance when changes of temperature suddenly 
occur to prevent the colds that, apparently so 
harmless, have really such great influence in the 
final result of health or weakness. 

As to dressing the small, dear bodies wisely and 
well—that is a matter for individual study and 
the use of one’s own good sense. In these days 
there is no lack of advice on the subject. Loyal 
allegiance to the laws of health, reason and com- 
mon sense will provide very excellent rules. A 
certain amount of extra trouble in the way of put- 
ting on or taking off a little sacque whenever the 
temperature changes suddenly, is a good preven- 
tive against a cold. It is almost wonderful how 
the small bodies can be protected by these con- 
stant little precautions, and how blessedly few 
and far between will be the colds so common ir 
many nurseries during cold weather, especially im 
our changeable country. 

Two other cardinal virtues in the protection of 
little eonstitutions must be forgotten, and 
should rightly have had their place with those 
already mentioned, regular and abundant sleep 
and pure air. The child’s sleep should be uninter- 
rupted and governed by strict laws as to regularity 
and amount. Only for regular meals should a 
little one be wakened—nature will attend to that 
duty. If it be necessary for him to be up at a cer- 
tain time in the morning, and he does not wake 
of his own accord in due season, then he should 
be put to bed earlier at night so that he will have 
“had all his sleep out” and not be stinted. 
Nap times and bed times must come at the same 
hour each day to insure the greatest possible 
benefit. Nervous little temperaments that, most 
of all, need this precaution, are less easily gov- 
erned by it, but habit is a grand task master, and 
with patience for aider and abettor, difficult 
things become easy by and by. 

Pure air is as essential to perfect growth and 
development as the sunshine. Both together are 
more potent than all the doctors in Christendom, 
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but each is crippled without the vther. In win- | 
ter there is the especial danger of neglecting to 
give frequent and thorough change to the air in 
the childrens’ rooms. These rooms should be 
vacated and the windows thrown wide open once 
and, far better, twice a day. 

Of course the little folks should go out of doors 
as often as practicable and safe, and sometimes 
when this is out of the question, owing to the 
“walking,” though the day is quite sunny and 
bright enough, it is a good plan to dress the little 
folks in out-of-door costumes and let them play a 





FIG. 1. ST. VALENTINE FLOWER BASKET. 
short time in a room with the windows open. But 
let it first be very certain that there are no direct 
drafts. And the playing should be out-of-door 
playing with plenty of exercise in it, as quiet, 
sitting-down games would be unsafe under the 
circumstances. 

One might talk on and on without half exhaust- 
ing this theme of the children’s bodily welfare. It 
implies so much and involves so much, even to 
the third and fourth generation! Let us exert 
every power of our fatherhood and motherhood to 
the sending forth of our little ones into active life 
clad in the staunch armor of a good constitution. 

—o 


St. Valentine’s Day. 
ELLA 8. WELCH. 
oa 
There is a curious record of domestie life in 
England, written during the reign of Charles II. 
and known as Pepy’s Diary, which contains among 


instanees of the observances of St. Valentine’s 





VALENTINE PINCUSHION. 

Day then prevalent, the following: He says, ‘I 
am also this year my wife’s valentine, and it will 
cost me five pounds; but that I must have laid out 
if we had not been valentines.’’ Generally the 
proper ceremony was a kind of drawing of one’s 
valentine by lottery, and the person so chosen 


FIG. 2. ST. 





was to give or receive particular attentions for 


one year, so that it is not surprising that arrange- 
ments of this kind often led to a closer tie. 


Now- 


a-days valentines are seldom used as messengers 
of serious love; nor are they, except among a Cer- 





ST. VALENTINE SCROLL. 


FIG. 3. A 
tain class, jocular missives, or vulgar, high-colored 
were only too popular a 
The day is, however, 


caricatures such as 
quarter of a century ago. 


one more of those gift days when friend can send 
token to friend. Lovers who have not yet declared 
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themselves such find an excuse to send tender 
and suggestive remembrances, and I know of no 
prettier time to give a pleasing surprise to the 
very old or the happy young than on this day. 

Fiowers, of course, always make a lovely and 
appropriate offering. A tancy basket, fitted with 
an earthen dish, or glazed pan, may be filled with 
damp sand or moss and used to preserve cut flow- 
ers (Fig. 1), or with earth, in which blooming 
plants and ferns can be started. A card, tied to 
the handle by a pretty ribbon, may have the 
sender’s name inscribed on one side, and on the 
other some quotation such as the following from 
Lowell: 

“Our love is not a fading earthly flower. 

Its wing’d seed dropp’d down from Paradise.” 

The quotation, of course, must depend upon the 
relations of the sender and receiver—it may be 
made friendly, tender or loving. Ropes of. cut 
flowers packed in wet moss and inclosed in oiled 
paper and air-tight tin boxes.can be sent through 
the mails, and those living in climes where flowers 
are almost perennial can remember less fortunate 
friends most acceptably in this way. 

A trio of heart shaped photograph frames sus- 
pended from bands of ribbon, the frames made of 
Whatman’s drawing paper, makes a pretty offer- 
ing. To make these, cut two heart-shaped pieces 








for each frame, cut an opening, Oval, square or 
diamond-shaped in the front and glue the edges 
together, leaving just enough space to slip in the 
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FIG. 1. OUTLINE PATTERN. 
picture; paint with simple wild flowers and glue 
all when finished to two bands of ribbon, which 
are to be tied in a bow at the top. 

A heart-shaped cushion for searf pins (Fig. 2) 
makes a pretty token. Cover two heart-shaped 
pieces of stiff cardboard with velvet or plush; 
make a stuffed muslin cushion to slip in between 
and sew the outsides to this, which is afterwards 
covered neatly with a puff of silk of a contrasting 
eolor. To make the gift a valuable one add one or 
more searf pins, or if intended for a lady, a few 
pretty stick pins. 

A very dainty device suggesting thought and 
love, but not cost, is that of a sheet of heavy cream 
linen paper, upon which the sender has penned in 
quaint lettering some exquisite poem. It is then 
rolled like an old manuscript and tied with a 
pretty ribbon (Fig. 3). If 1t1s not sent through the 
mails, a spray of cut flowers may be tied in with 
the knot; if it is, use pretty artificial flowers. 

; a liesiacicinmccine 





Pretty Outline Patterns. 


The design shown in Fig. 1 is worked in outline 
only, while the centers of the daisies in Fig. 2are 





PATTERN. 


FIG. 2. DAISY 
worked in knot stitch, and the remainder of the 
pattern in outline. These designs are very pretty 
for embroidering aprons, colored underskirts, 
children’s Chambrey dresses, pillow cases, and the 
ends of bureau searfs. For scarfs and pillow cases, 
white embroidery cotton is preferable, although 
colors may be used, if desired, but only white 
should be used for embroidering dresses. The 
most desirable colors for underskirts at present 
are black and white; black skirts should be em- 
broidered with black, and the white ones with 
navy blue. These combinations are very fashion- 
able, and much preferred to the easily -soiled 
white embroidered skirts for street wear. 





carriage or chair. 
each a yard long, are required. 


Ribbon Guard for Baby. 


A pretty gift for a baby is a ribbon guard for its 
Two pieces of two-inch ribbon, 
For the model 


shown in our engraving one ribbon was cream 


silk in 
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RIBBON GUARD. 
white and the other pale pink. On the white one 
the word “Baby” was embroidered with pink 
satin stitch. Along the middle of their 
length the ribbons were sewed together, over a 


canvas band, while beyond the band they were 


left free. A cross row of pink silk stitches was 
worked at each end of the canvas. It was used as 
a guard to keep the baby in his carriage, the ends 
being tied in airy bows to each side of the car- 
riage front. A charming guard might be made of 
yellow and white—scattered yellow daisies on 
white ribbon or white daisies on yellow ribbon; 
also little white violets might be worked on blue 
ribbon and larger blue violets on white. 





Homemade Rustic Chair. 
— 

Rustic chairs are not difficult to make, provid- 
ing one has a pattern to follow. Such a pattern is 
furnished in the illustration, which represents a 
chair smoother than the conventional rustie 
furniture, in which projecting knots are exceed. 
ingly conspicuous, and frequently exceedingly 
uncomfortable. Smooth 
sticks,—smooth both as 
regards knots and bark— 
are easier to work and 
make much more attract- 
ive articles for the piazza 
or lawn. The seat of the 
chair illustrated is made 
of plain boards and cov- 
ered with a generous 
cushion. The joints 
where strength is to be se- 
cured are of mortise and 
tenon, the latter being 
round and fitting smooth- 
COMFORTABLE RUSTIC ly into mortises made 

CHAIR. with a bit. Where no spe- 
cial strain comes upon the joints, as in the case of 
the short upright pieces under the seat and in the 
back, the joints may be firmly secured by the use 
of round-headed, black screws. Somewhat the 
same design, much elongated, may be used in 
making a rustic settee. In this case the pieces of 
wood should, of course, be considerably heavier 
than would be suitable for the making of a rustie 
chair, as the latter is to be easily movable. 

- ———— 
An Inexpensive 
—_>—. 

The ottoman illustrated herewith is made of 
a piece of plank about ten by fourteen inches, 
lightly padded upon the top and sides, and then 








ttoman. 





HOMEMADE OTTOMAN. 


covered with a pale figured cretonne. 


The legs 
are simply iron clothes-press hooks screwed to 
the under side of the plank and gilded. A fringe 
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should be placed about the lower edge of the body 

reaching nearly to the floor; the fringe harmoniz- 

ing with or matching the cover that is used. 
ES ene 


Flax-Wheel Plant Stand. 


- 

Old-fashioned flax-wheels are found in the attics 
and “storerooms” of many homes, the standard 
usually being among the missing. Our illustra- 
tion shows how such a wheel can be utilized and 
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A NOVEL PLANT STAND. 


made both ornamental and useful. Let a stand- 
ard be found in the turned leg of some stand or 
table that has come to grief, and let it project 
through the “hub” of the flax-wheel to form a 
standard for small circular bit of board that 
will hold one flowerpot, to fill the center of the 
ring of flowerpots that are to be placed upon the 
broad rim of the flax-wheel. The three legs can 
be formed of three pieces of ash from some broken 
tools, or of three pieces of ash eut from a board 
and bent into the required shape. The table 
should be screwed to the floor when completed, 
as otherwise it would be easily tipped over. 
*ainting arich red ora deep black, and varnish- 
ing, will add to the looks of this unique stand. 
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A Pretty Trunk Cover. 
_ 
When obliged to keep a trunk constantly ina 
room where its homely presence is not wanted, it 
may be covered so as to make an attractive and 
quite comfortable seat. The accompanying sketch 
shows the arrangement of a cover which is so 
simply made that it calls for but little description. 
Any material suitable for a chair or lounge cover- 
ing may be chosen. The smooth top is thickly 
padded with cotton and decorated with an artistic 
leaf design, which is heavily outlined with a 
couched cord. All around the sides of the top piece 
is sewed a deep box-plaiting of the material, which 
is folded down at the top to make a double frill 
two inches wide for a heading. Strong tapes sewed 
to the underedge of the top cover, front and back, 
are tied to the trunk straps, or through small screw- 
eyes, inserted just above the edge of the lid. The 
eyes do not materially mar the trunk, and they 

















DISGUISING A TRUNK. 


may be quickly removed when not needed. With 
this arrangement the cover never slips off, and 
the trunk may be opened and closed at pleasure. 





The Unlovely Trunk. 
PRUDENCE RHODES. 


A trunk is always in the way, except when it is 
in the baggage ear. No matter how 
pretty or cozy one’s room may be, once let a trunk 
become a part of its furniture, and its homelike- 
ness is destroyed. A trunk suggests packing, 
chaos, disorder, moving, everything but a quiet, 
blissful, stay-at-home existence. If you board, it 


wagon or 





is often necessary that your trunk should share 
your room; in the case of summer boarders this is 
generally imperative. Even in one’s own home 
there is often such a lack of garret or store room 
that a trunk must fill up some niche in the room of 
some one of the family. 

It takes a very little ingenuity, however, to 
transform this obnoxious trunk into a pretty 
dressing table. If the trunk has a flat top, take 
board slightly larger than its top and screw four 
legs to its under side, of such a length as to make 
the top of the table the right height. This must 
rest firmly upon the trunk. Around three sides of 
this board tack a frill of colored silesia, with 
dotted Swiss or lace-like scrim over it. Let this 
fall to the floor, and make a cover of the same 
materials for the top of the board just large 
enough to allow the lace ruffle to fall over the 
edge. Into the wall, three feet above the table, 
fasten a piece of curtain pole about twelve inches 
long, and about a foot below this, and a few inches 
either side of it fasten other pieces, with the 
ornamental brass end out. To fasten these 
securely, saw off a piece of pole and nail to it a 
beveled board about three inches square; this is 
to be afterward screwed to the wall. When cur- 
tains of swiss are thrown over these, they form a 
sort of canopy, and are to be tied back with rib- 
bons to match the silesia. If the top of the trunk is 
not flat, a carpenter can fit a board on either end, 
to which the top board can be screwed. Should it 
be necessary to get at the contents of the trunk it 
will be quite easy to lift off the whole affair. Over 
the table, between the curtains of the canopy, 
hang a mirror, put your toilet articles on the table, 
and no one will ever guess that under its pretty 
drapery is concealed the unsightly trunk. 


——_—_——_—_——s-e— —_—— 
Remodeling a Kitchen Table. 
=- —<o _ 
“Service” is written all over a kitchen table, 
be it of what style it may, but the ordinary 


kitchen table with two leaves and four round or 
square legs can be made much more serviceable 
by a reconstruction according to the plan shown 
in the illustration. The four legs are sawed off 
close to the body of the table, and this will usu- 

















TABLE. 


AN IMPROVED KITCHEN 
ally be about four inches below the top. In many 
of these tables the body part contains a drawer in 
each end. These are allowed to remain un- 
touched, while below this is added a box-like 
arrangement, the exact width of the body of the 
table, in each end of which deep drawers are 
inserted, each set of drawers occupying one half 
the length of the table; the uses to which these 
can be put being too apparent to a housekeeper 
to need recounting. Such a metamorphosis of the 
kitchen table as this can be readily accomplished 
by any one at all handy with tools. 


Arrangement of Upright Pianos. 
MRS. E. F. HOLT. 


Now that the upright piano is no longer placed 
against the wall, it is almost as difficult a piece of 
furniture to dispose of, with a view to artistic 
furnishing, as was the old-fashioned square piano. 
The fashion of the day is to place it near a win- 
dow, a little to one side, where the musician will 
have the benefit of light for keyboard and music 
notes, thus bringing the back of it, which is any- 
thing but decorative, into full view and giving 
rise to the question, “ What shall we do with it?” 
which has perplexed many a woman. Some 
thought as to shape of room and general furnish- 
ing should first be given before placing the piano. 
It need not of necessity stand exactly parallel 
with wall and window. It may be placed in posi- 
tions which are less prim. Turn it a little toone 
side if bysodoing you do not sacrifice the light, but 
secure a better position by an oblique view of the 
back. One of the most popular ways for treat- 








ing it is to place a threefold screen sufficiently 
high to reach the top of the piano, so that it en- 
tirely covers the back. This screen may be as 
decorative as desired and be made to serve other 
purposes as well. Portfolio pockets for holding 
photographic views and etchings and bands of 
ribbon strapped across the folds may serve to dis- 
play photographs of famous men and women and 
form an interesting background for a low divan, 
or a téte-a-téte seat. 

A most effective arrangement is shown by the 
accompanying sketch. The back of the piano is 
first covered with velveteen or plush of a rich, deep 
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ARTISTIC PIANO DECORATION. 





mahogany shade, the edges being turned in and 
|} tacked to the frame with tiny upholsterers’ tacks. 
Over this is then arranged a breadth of silk, such 
as comes for window draperies in oriental color- 
ing and design. Drape this, as shown in the en- 
graving, across the top and falling to one side, 
and confine it by means of the small tacks placed 
under the folds. Place before it a small table for 
holding bric-a-braec and books. It have a 
table cover to fall well over it, and thus serve to 
conceal the lower part of the piano back. The 
cover should be of white material to show plainly 


should 


against the darker background, the embroidery 
to be of colored wash silks and wash gold thread 
Thus the effect of both harmony and contrast with 
the oriental drapery will be carried out. 

A potted palm in a tall china jar is placed at the 
left of the table, a little to one side of the piano. 
A rubber plant or wide spreading fern would be 
equally effective, and serve to screen that side of 
the piano which is not draped. 
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Room Device. 


oe 


A Milk- 


What housewife has not had trouble again and 
again to tell just how old is the milk in each pan 
in her milk room? When the same number of pans 
are used at each milking, and these can be always 
placed in regular order upon the shelves, there 
may be little danger of getting Tuesday morning’s 
milk mixed up with that of Monday night; but 
sometimes there is room for only a part of the 
pans upon one shelf, and so some must be placed 
out of order, or an unequal number of pans may 
be used; and in these ways uncertainty often 
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aenday,. 
Prrorning. 


LABELS FOR MILK PANS. 





arises as to the age of the milk. This trouble may 
be obviated by the device shown in the illustra- 
tion. 
having a slit just large enough to slip upon the 


Slips of wood, narrowed at one end and 


edge of a pan, are made as shown in the sketch. 
Let there be a sufficient number so that as many 
may be marked “ Monday morning” : would 
ever be wanted to accommodate a single milking, 
and let an equal number be marked “ Monday 
evening, “*Tuesday morning,” and so on through 
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the days of the week. By this means a house- 
keeper can always be sure before she disturbs a 
pan whether it contains double or triple cream. 
—-- >> ——————. 
‘“ : 
A “Charmed” Cushion. 


tee 


The pretty cushion shown in Fig. 1 is covered 
with pale clover-red satin, on which is embroid- 


1. 








FIG. 1. A CLOVER LEAF CUSHION. 





ered, as a charm for good luck “in love and all 
things else,” a large four-leaved clover, in its own 
natural shades of green. The edge is finished 
with a ruffle of embroidered silk muslin, in the 
lightest shade of green used in the leaf, and the 
points of the cushion are tied together at the top 
with narrow ribbons of the same shade. Notas 
delicate in effect, but very charming, is a cushion 
of golden yellow satin, with the same trimming as 
the former. Soft, yielding zoods are better for 
such cushions than those of firmer texture, and 
all sorts of decorative designs, such as horseshoes, 


wishbones, and so on, with laces, ribbons, cords, 
gold thread, and trimmings innumerable, may be 
tastefully arranged to produce a great variety of 
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FIG. 2. DIAGRAM OF CUSHION. 


these “charmed” necessities for charity sales, or | 
for gifts. A ten-inch square of satin is required 
for a cover. It is shaped from a square like that 
part of our diagram seen in Fig. 2, which is 
enclosed by the two dotted lines, and is folded at 
the diagonal line of dots, aand a coming together; 
band b form the points which meet at the top. 
—- 


Ventilating a Cupboard. 
—_ 
Cupboards located under shelves in the pantry 
and sinks in the kitchen soon becomes damp and 
foul for want of proper ventilation, for the reason 




































































VENTILATED CUPBOARD. 


that they are ventilated only when the doors are 
opened for the purpose of removing or placing in 
them some utensil. Pots, kettles and tinware 











placed therein become moldy and rusty unless in 
daily use. This trouble can be overcome by sim- 
ply making holes in the sides and ends, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Half inch augur 
holes are most desirable, and may be made in a 
cupboard already in use. By placing pieces of 
charcoal, chloride of lime or a piece of unslacked 
lime in the cupboard the atmosphere will be 
sweetened, which in connection with the ventila- 
ting holes will keep things in better condition. 
=—_<o 


From a Reed Splasher. 


Many useful and pretty things can be made 
from the reed splashers after you are tired of 
using them in that capacity. A large one will 
frame a long, narrow mirror to be placed over a 
mantel, The mirror must be only a trifle smaller 
than the splasher you are going to use. Cut the 
opening with a sharp penknife; turn the ends 
over on the back of the glass, stretch a piece of 
muslin over the back and sew it on the turned 
overends. Slip in the glass and paint the frame 
with any pretty design, letting a part of it run 
over onto the glass. Photographs may be framed 
in the same way. The simplicity of the wall 
pocket shown in our sketch will commend itself 
to every one. Simply fold a splasher of the ten- 





A SPLASHER WALL POCKET. 
cent size and sew good-sized brass rings to the 
corners to hang it up by. Ornament at the corners 
with bows of ribbon, and on the front sew cat- 
tails and dried grasses or peacock’s feathers, or 
paint with any pretty design, if preferred. These 
trifles sell well at fairs. Attractive covers for 
flower pots can be made from these splashers. Fit 
the material snugly around the pot and cut it the 
desired depth; sew it top and bottom, run the 
ribbon through, drawing the lower bands up to fit 
the pot and tie in a bow. Cut the topin points 
and attach a fluffy little tassel at the base of each. 
Where the material is cut lengthwise, be careful 
to tie the cords or it will ravel badly. 
—_-e 


Cushion for Chair Seat. 
<_ 
A lovely cushion for a large cane or willow chair 
is shown in the accompanying sketch. The stout 





EMBROIDERED CHAIR CUSHION. 


lining is boxed all around the sides with a two- 
inch band. The embroidered velvet cover is not 
quite as large as the top of the cushion, and the 
under cover matches it in size and shape. Be- 
tween the two, covering the edges, is a puff of satin 
of a shade which harmonizes with the embroid- 
ered blossoms. At two corners are fastened 
large silk-crocheted rings, firmly sewed through 
to the lining. Ribbons may be passed through 
these rings, then around the chair posts, or 
through some openings, and be tied in pretty 
bows outside the chair. 
=e 


Facts About Whalebones. 


DORA HARVEY VROOMAN. 
—_ 
In buying whalebones for a waist, select those 
that are flexible rather than those that are stiff. 
The former bend to the shape, yet hold the waist 


in position, while the latter are apt to snap or 


break. If a bone becomes very much bent, do not 
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throw it away as worthless, but hold it close to 
the fire or lamp chimney, and the heat will 
straighten it out as good as new. Hold the bent 
or curved side towards the heat. It is best to buy 
bone by the yard and cut lengths tosuit. You can 
buy casing or covering for them for about five 
cents a yard; it is double so that the bone can be 
slipped down the center. The metal “ bones” are 
very good when first put in, but they are apt to 
break and then the jagged ends pick holes in the 
dress material. 


2 


Handkerchief Pocket. 


—_— 

There are always those who, regardless of the 
edicts of fashion, will have a pocket of some kind 
in Whicha handker- 
chief at least may 
be safely carried. A 
favorite design for 
such a pocket is 
shown in our en- 
graving. For mak- 
ing it, four dozen 
three-quarter inch 
rings, one yard of 
half-inch ribbon 
and part of a ball 
of crochet silk will 
be required. The 
rings are crocheted 
singly, filled with 
lace-stitch, and 
sewed together, as 
seen in the sketch; 
twenty-four being 
used for the front, 
and the same num- 
ber for the back, 
although the back 
is sometimes made 
















of thin canvas cov- 
ered with the dress PRETTY POCKET FOR HAND- 
material. One-third KERCHIEFS. 

of the ribbon makes a pretty bow for the bottom, 
and the rest is used for a suspension loop and a 
bow for each upper corner. A little bow at the 
top, Where the loop is pinned to the belt, would 
be pretty if the pocket is to be worn with a round 
waist. Such pockets are prettiest if made in 
colors to match the gowns with which they are to 
be worn; but black pockets are often worn with 
gowns of other colors. 

_— 


A Dainty Little Dress. 


The little French Mother Hubbard dress, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is for a small 
lassie of two years old and upward. A daintier 
fashion of making could hardly be devised for the 
tiny toddler, or her older sister of four or five or 
six years’ experience in the world. We want to 
keep our little ones babies as long as we may, and 
we are too wise to think that over-much ornament- 
ing of the bits of gowns will add in any measure 
to their beauty. Simplicity belongs to the babies, 
aus their most precious inheritance, and when we 
consult the “eternal fitness of things,’ we shall 
fashion all the small dresses as simply as possible. 
This little gown in the picture is surely simple, 
and is it not pretty ? It is made of soft, gray flan- 
nel with pink feather-stitching for trimming. The 
body of the dress is cut 
with shoulder straps, and 
between the straps is 
gathered with a little ruf- 
fled heading and sewed to 
the round yoke, being 
careful to follow the curve 
truly. A broad hem with 
feather-stitching outlining 
it finishes the bottom. The 
sleeves have deep, fitted 
cuffs and full puffs over- 
hanging them, with the 
stitching at the little 
wrists. A round collar 
shuts in the soft littheFRENCH MOTHER HUB- 
throat. It must be made BARD DRESS. 
in two parts, as the dress opens behind, but that 
adds to instead of detracting from its beauty. Of 
course it is feather-stiteched all around, and the 
stitching runs up over the shoulders too, at the 
inner edge of the shoulder straps, ending just 
where the fullness begins. When the simple little 
dress is finished, and you have your baby in it, 
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Ithink you will agree with me that it is wonder- 
fully pretty. The combination of gray and pink 
is beautiful, but numereus other colors might be 
combined harmoniously, and to each one’s indi- 
vidual taste. Another little dress made in the 
same way might have the yokes and the entire 
sleeves of a contrasting color to give the perfect 
effect of a guimpe, and possess the advantage of 
being easier to make and easier to put on and off. 
In this case the whole sleeves must match the 
yoke, as making the cuffs only to match will de- 
stroy the semblance of a guimpe. Although the 
French Mother Hubbards are a little more difficult 
of construction than the original Mother Hub- 
bards, they more than repay the extra stitches 
and “fussing” by their artistic effect. It is won- 
derful how the little shoulder straps and the 
rounding curve of the yoke changes and improves 
the whole appearance of the bit of a toilet. When 
the dress is for a two-year-old, it must reach nearly 
to the floor, but it grows shorter as the years grow 
longer! By and by it reaches the knees, and pres- 
ently, then, it may be getting time to vary it with 
a gown for grown-up people, but I should not be 
in the least hurry to do it. ° 
oe —=_-— $$ 


A Ribbon “ Spare-Hand.” 
er =i 

For the convenient little spare 
hand, seen at the right of the 
accompanying sketch, make 
a full bow with two ends near- 
{ ly a yard long; sew a clasp 
pin at the back of the bow, 
and tie another one on each 
end in the manner shown by 
| the larger figure at the left of 
our sketch. It is designed to 
be pinned to the belt or skirt, 
a little to the right, the ends 
} falling freely at the side. Itis 
used, when sewing, to support 
scissors or shears, holding an 
emery cushion, a self-winding 
tape measure, or any little 
thing constantly needed. 
G There may be three or four 
ends, if desired. One made of 
pretty braid, tape or cord 
would be handy for a cook. 
SPARE HAND. Two holders, or small oven 
cloths, might be attached, and removed when not 











in use. This contrivance will save many steps. 
=e 
Two Uses for Horns. 
-_—_ 
Cattle horns are often so beautiful in shape 


and in the waxy clear- 
ness of their coloring 
as to make them ex- 
ceedingly appropriate 
for ornamental work. 
The illustrations here- 
with show two ways 
of utilizing these arti- 
cles, the one with pig, 1, ORNAMENTAL 
chain and hooks, seen TLE HORN. 
in Fig. 1, being for the hanging up of keys or 
trinkets of any sort. The chain is attached by 
very small screw eyes. The base has a piece of 
wood fitted into it, and 
this is covered with 
plush. The other horn 
(Fig. 2), has a tin cup 
fitted into the base and 
is secured to the wall 
in an upright position 
by a piece of ribbon 
passed through two 
screw eyes screwed in- 
to the wall near to- 
ARTISTIC FLOWER gether. The horn then 

a. becomes the receptacle 
of cut flowers. A high polish upon cattle horns 
adds very greatly to their appearance, and should 
be secured when the best effect is desired. 





CAT- 





FIG. 2. 
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Jingle Ball for Baby. 

—_— 

A charming but simply-made toy fora baby isa 
* jingle ball,” made in the following manner: Put 
into a small, round tin box an old-fashioned sleigh 
bell, or two or three little round, tinkling toy bells. 
Place on the cover and wind narrow strips of any 
soft cloth over and around the box to form a soft, 











wool until there are three or four layers of it out- 
side the cloth. With a needle and odds and ends 
of wool in many colors take rather long, irregular, 
interlacing back stitches into the cover, round 
and round the ball, to bind it on securely and dot 
it all over, as seen in our engraving. Work the 





BABY’S JINGLE BALL. 

‘meridian lines” last, in outline stitch, with wool 
of one color. Make a long cord of twisted wool, 
fasten one end firmly to the ball with five little 
loops, and finish the other end with a single loop. 
Slip the single loop over any convenient projec- 
tion to secure the ball from rolling away —and 
baby will enjoy its soft jingling and pretty colors 
as he tosses, rolls and draws it about. 

a a 


Bread Board wi 

nti 

Some housekeepers have so mechanical an eye 
and hand that they can-cut a whole loaf of bread 
into slices, every one even and of about the same 
thickness, but the majority will confess that they 
are often troubled by the uneven appearance of 
the slices of bread upon their tables. The bread 
board shown in the illustration will remedy the 
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CONVENIENT CONTRIVANCE FOR CUTTING BREAD 
difficulty, and not only make all slices straight- 
sided and even, but all exactly the same thick- 
ness. Its construction will readily appear, it being 
ofly necessary to remark that a bread knife should 
be broad in the blade and of extreme thinness, 
one like the knife shown in the sketch serving 
eapitally. A handy blacksmith ought to be able 
to fashion such a knife from a bit of thin steel. 


a 


Match Holder. 
————s 

The simple beauty of this little match holder 

commends it to every one who sees it, yet it is 

made of nothing but one of the little jars that ex- 

tract of beef is put up in. Though the model has 

often been admired, no observer has suspected it 


was ever anything but what it now seems, a 
dainty little orna- 
mental holder made 


expressly for match- 
es. Many who use the 
beef extract throw 
away the coverless 
jar, thinking it of no 
account, without ever 
knowing how pretty 
it is when the printed 
labels are soaked off, 
revealing a smooth, 
solid little jar of mel- 
low ivory - white, al- 
most unbreakable, 
impervious to water 
or any common de- 
gree of heat, and of just the right height to be 
convenient for holding matches; while the little 
groove near the upper edge seems made to keep 
an encircling ribbon in place. The model shown 





NOVEL MATCH HOLDER. 


round ball; then smoothly wind on bright colored { in our engraving has a yellow ribbon tied around 


: 
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it, and the word “matches” is printed, as shown, 
with deep yellow liquid gold. Another holder had 
red ribbon and was lettered with red in oil color, 
and liquid bronze, and still another, designed for 
a gift, had blue ribbon and little blue forget-me- 
nots seattered all over it. Sueh a gift could not 
fail to be pleasing and useful, for a safe match 
holder of some kind is needed in every room ina 
house if conflagrations are to be avoided. 


Making a Writing Chair. 


Those who have written upon the broad, flat- 
armed chairs or seats in a college or school lec- 
ture room know how easy it is to write with such 
aconvenience. A substitute may be found in the 
flat-armed piazza chairs with woven backs and 
seats, that are so common. Let the outside edge 
of the right-hand arm be sawed or planed to a 
straight edge, and a leaf attached to this edge by 
small hinges. This leaf can be folded down beside 
the chair when not in use, and raised when one 
wishes to write. It is secured in a horizontal posi- 
tion by a swinging arm fastened at one end to the 
under surface of the arm of the chair, and swing- 
ing out under the leaf when desired, as in the case 
of the leaf of atable. If more rigidness is desired, 








FIG. 1. CHAIR WITH TABLE ATTACHMENT. 
so that books can be placed upon the shelf, two 
braces can be placed in the position indicated by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 1, sockets being made for 
each end of the brace to fitinto. In Fig. 2 is seen 
the chair with the swinging arm down. 

=. 


Those Wicked Steps. 


FLORENCE 

_— 

Devoted housewives are not rare. And by this 
phrase Imean women who are devoted not somuch 
to the individuals in their family, as to their col- 
lective interests. They toil for the welfare of the 


HULL. 





FOLDED DOWN. 


ATTACHMENT 


FIG. 2. TABLE 
household, and they think it almost wicked to 
spare themselves, and at to reckon 
duties performed by the number of aches and 
pains they carry about in their bodies. 

Now, I have watched, with admiration, some of 
these patient, conscientious sisters going their 
daily round in the treadmill, and in studying how 
their onerous labors may be lightened. I was 


come last 











1894. | 








helped to a conclusion by noticing the persistence 
with which certain obstacles to work intruded 
themselves, and the quiet way in which they were 
disregarded and kept unnoticed. 

Let me tell a little story. Away up in the 
Shawangunk hills there is a farm on which the 
dwelling house is a pretty, gable-roofed cottage, 
unusually well built and commodious. But the 
man who had the planning of the dwelling did 
one of those little things whose thoughtlessness 
ought to cause his expulsion from the list of archi- 
tects. He made the kitchen lower than the dining 
or living room, and placed three steps at the door. 
The kitchen is small; there are daughters in the 
family, pretty, growing girls with tastes toward 
the refinements of living, and the mother is indus- 
trious and ambitious. Need there be further ex- 
planation ? I have seen that woman—and she is 
a very large woman, heavy on her feet—toil up 
and down those three mean little steps between 
the kitchen and the sitting-room more times a day 
than I dare state. First with the dishes, for by 
some impish trick of ingenuity, the dish closet is 
in the sitting-room; then with the smoothing 
irons, then with pails of water to pour on the 
window plants, and now with one thing and an- 
other, until my pity was lost in amazement that 
such things should be while there was a carpenter 
in the country to cut a shelf window between the 
two rooms, or to do away with those wicked steps. 
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Evening Toilettes. 
—_ 

“I must have a few rags, you know exclaimed 
a gay prospective bride to the French dressmaker, 
of whom she was ordering her trousseau. 

“Oh, my dear, do not say rags,’”’ corrected the 
shocked modisté, ‘say chiffons; it sounds so much 
better,” and it is chiffon—if not chiffons—that I 
want tocommend to the girl who is fond of society, 
but whose limited pin money may forbid a brand 
new party gown this season. Pretty, sheer and 
very stylish is the fabric known as chiffon, and, 
although in time sure to degenerate into the tat- 
ters from which it derives its name, still, like 
charity, it covers a multitude of defects and makes 
i gude as new.’ * 
chiffon will transform 
a full dress costume; 


'? 


old things look ‘‘ amaist as 

Accordion-pleated black 
the plainest of silks into 
while the white and pale tinted will revivify a 
light hued frock most wonderfully. To do this 
properly, the old silk waist must be neatly covered 
with the airy material, care being taken to avoid 
a baggy effect. The neck may be cut either round 
or square, but, in either case, finished by a deep, 
full bertha of chiffon, while the same forms puff 
If, 
ever, a high bodice is preferred, a chemisette of 
chiffon is attached under the bertha and drawn up 
around the throat, while a silk skirt past its first 
freshness will look exceedingly well veiled by 
accordion-pleats of the transparent goods, which 
should eover it entirely. Lace can likewise be 
employed in the same manner, and will, undoubt- 
edly, prove more serviceable, but its first cost will 
likely be more, and it is rarely so becoming. 

Young maidens often choose for their first new 
evening the dainty white chiffon over 
white satin, and look very sweet and girlish in the 
full gathered infant waists confined by a moiré 
sash, and with a tiny ruche of box pleated chiffon 
around the neck. But for new evening toilettes 
plain, rich satin or clouded moiré is generally 
selected, while next to white, pink seems the most 
favored although blue, lavender, yellow 
and pale green are all worn. These dressy gowns 
are cut only moderately low around the neck, al- 
Ways covering the shoulder tips, and the sleeves 
consist of elbow puffs of satin with lace frills be- 
The skirts are still wide, just touching the 
floor, and in the back arranged in hollow 
godet pleats kept in shape by stiff linings and by 
a reed of aluminum, which is fine and light 
wire, inserted around the foot about an inch from 
the bottom. Contrary to early predictions, narrow 
bands of fur still outline the necks of evening 
dresses, as well as ruches, galloons and folds of 
satin. A round bodice is usually liked best, though 
pointed ones are as good form, when more becom- 
ing. For a short-waisted an excellent 
fashion is a row of squares or small loops set on 
the sides of a pointed bodice, falling over the hips 
and giving the effect of a short basque. 

For small companies and receptions the English 
style of embroidered or braided cloth dresses is 
appropriate. of these are trimmed with 


sleeves, ending just above the elbow. how- 


gowns 


eolor;: 


low. 
are 


as 


person, 
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ribbon applied in zigzags; but the prettiest are 
braided with a fine silk cord. Sometimes this | 
forms a running pattern all over the cloth, but | 
oftener merely decorates the top of the waist, | 
sleeves, waistband and foot of skirt. A stylish 
combination, also, is braided satin, with broad- 
cloth of the same color. Matrons may wear trains, 
but for young ladies they are not at all in vogue. 
Nearly everyone, however, desires a handsome 
black gown, and the most elegant are of moiré 
antique trimmed with white Venetian lace. Black 
brocade and black cloth are also very stylish, the 
latter being particularly pretty when used as a 
waist and overskirt over a satin skirt, and showing 
facings of some bright hue. Indeed, most somber 
costumes are now enlivened by a touch of color, 
and variety can be obtained by hanging several 
soft, stock collars of velvet or satin in various 
tints, as rose, white, Nile green, turquoise blue 
and yellow to wear with a black gown. Two 
waists, too, are extremely useful, one being a long 
coat to the knee, opening on a vest of fancy silk, 
and the other a round bodice cut low in the neck, 
filled in with chiffon, and trimmed with lace and 
jet ornaments innumerable. 

Unless the slippers be fashioned of a piece of the 
dress material, they are most elegant of white 
satin, though undressed white kid and Suede are 
also worn. These have a sharply-pointed toe, 
moderately high, sloping heels,and are often orna- 
mented with a spangled rosette. The long mous- 
quetaire gloves of Suede are pure white, or else 
have just a tinge of the hue of the gown. They 
always reach to the elbow, and sometimes above. 
rhe arrangement of the hair is quite simple, even | 
for very ceremonious occasions, the knot formed 
of a high loop surrounded by a twist and having a 
sort of helmet effect on top of the head, perhaps, 
being most popular; but ornaments are profusely 
worn among the tresses. Jeweled hairpins, small 
filigree combs of gold and silver,and cockade bows 
of satin ribbon, are all fancied by young ladies, 
while matrons affect coronet fronts and very occa- 
sionally even entire crowns of jewels. 


Some Winter ‘Salads. 


_> 
As winter wanes and spring approaches, salads 
appeal very strongly to our appetites. If they 
ean have some touch of green in them so much 
the better. If one has taken the precaution to 
make a hotbed so that he can regale himself on 
lettuces, he has something far superior to medi- 
eine that may, and certainly will, if freely eaten, 
save a doctor’s bill. They are an almost certain 
specific for nervousness and sleeplessness. But if 
one has no lettuce bed there are many other 
healthful salads that may be eaten in Februacy. 


Boiled Salads.—Perhaps it has never occurred 
to some housekeepers that the remains of an old- 
fashioned boiled dinner could be converted into a 
very pretty and delicious salad. Equal parts or 
any proportions of the different vegetables in- 
eluded in the dinner can be used. By arranging 
them in layers on a flat dish they may be made 
very pleasing to the eye as well. . Make a little 
mound of dice of potatoes, then one of red boiled 
beets, then of turnips, next carrots, then 
eauliflowers, then string beans, and in the center 
a little mound of the cold meat. Parsley and tur- 
nip tops (the young sprouts which grow in the 
winter) may be used for decoration. The best 
dressing is the plain French dressing; three table- 
spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, and salt and pep- 
per. Melted butter, cream or sweet bacon drip- 
pings can be substituted for the oil, but should 
not be mingled and poured over until the salad is 


one 
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about to be eaten. 

Beet Salad.—This is a very beautiful winter salad. 
30il half a dozen beets slowly until tender; throw 
into cold water; when cold remove the skins; cut 
in two and slice neatly each half; place them in 
the center of a salad bow]; slice three boiled pota- 
toes and lay them about the beets. Have ready 
four hard boiled eggs, mince white an¢ 
arately, and arrange the former around the salad 
in little heaps alternately with tufts of water 
cress; sprinkle the yolks on the beet in the very 
center, leaving a border of the bright red beet to 
be seen. Thomas J. Murray, caterer of the White 
House restaurant in Washington, manages to raise 
winter salads in the following ingenious manner: 
Saw a flour barrel in two after heading up to 
make two tubs; put in rope handles by inserting 
rope through holes bored in each side opposite 
each other; bore holes from one to two inches in 
diameter in cireles around the tub; cover the bot- 


1 yolks sep- 





tom with stable sweepings, over this add loam to 
come up to the first row of holes; now plant beets 
so that the crowns or leaf ends will come opposite 
to the holes, cover with rich soil to the next row, 
and so continue until the tubs are full. Keepina 
warm and rather dark cellar, turn to the light 
occasionally, water well, and in a short time the 
beets will sprout through the holes and furnish 
winter salad greens. Plant the top of the barrel 
with mustard, cress, spinach or other small salad 
plants, which will grow profusely and allow con- 
stant cutting. 

Herring Salad.—Broil half a dozen of the small 
dried herring or two of the larger kind, or two 
of the Yarmouth bloaters; remove skin and bone 
and cut the fish into shreds; add an equal quan- 
tity of sliced boiled potatoes; sprinkle over 
minced parsley and chives, and serve with a plain 
salad dressing. If garnished with a head of let- 
tuce or bleached endive or with water cress, it is 
much improved. The French add two anchovies 
and a dozen capers to this quantity. 

Baked Bean Salad.—A pint of cold baked beans 
and a head of lettuce or endive, or a handful of 
cresses, makes an appetizing salad for a Sunday 
night supper. Boiled Limas (the dry beans), 
drained, cooled and added to an equal quantity of 
sliced, cold, boiled potatoes make an excellent 
salad. Sprinkle with minced herbs, and serve 
with plain dressing. Lay a crisp leaf of lettuce on 
a plate and place upon it a heaping spoonful of the 
above salad, passing toasted crackers with it. 

Calf’s Head Salad.—The tongue and meat from 
a calf’s head is nice served in a salad. Cut the 
meat in pieces half an inch square and lay for half 
an hour in a dish with two spoonfuls of salad oil, 
three of vinegar and a seasoning of salt and pep- 
per, drain and mix with an equal part of cold 
boiled vegetables cut in dice in the proportion of 
two parts potatoes, one of carrot and one of beet. 
Mince a little water cress, mix it with the oil and 
vinegar in which the meat was laid, and place asa 
garnish. A mayonnaise is best with this salad. 

Mayonnaise.—Cotton-seed oil makes a nutritious 
and good flavored mayonnaise that only an edu- 
cated palate can tell from one made with the 
imported olive oil, and at less than half the cost. 
It is so simple a matter to make a mayonnaise that 
it is strange that housekeepers should ever have 
the slightest difficulty. Given acold, fresh egg and 
a bottle of oil, chilled in the ice box in summer or 
a cold place in winter, and a mayonnaise is one of 
the easiest matters in the whole culinary reper- 
toire. Break the yolk of the egg into a wide, shal- 
low dish; beat until smooth, always one way, and 
then add the oil, slowly at first but by no means 
drop by drop. As soon as it begins to thicken, 
which will be in a few seconds, add the oil more 
rapidly, thin with vinegar or lemon juice when it 
becomes too thick, and season to taste at the last. 








New Window Draperies. 
HELEN M. PRATT. 
a ee 

Curtains for the summer home, or for sitting and 
bedrooms at any time of the year, are prettily 
woven in silk stripes on a cotton or linen ground, 
and are very effective draperies. In general, the 
grounds are a trifle darker than they were last 
year, as the pure white grounds were too quickly 
Cream or ecru, with apple green, Nile 
green, pale blue, or rose, or, prettier still, an artis- 
tic combination of all these delicate colors finished 
with a fluffy sort of combination fringe border, 
gives a light and cheerful effect, and has the 
advantage of harmonizing with the general tone 
of mostrooms. The stripes run crosswise of the 
length. Tambour curtains are still shown and are 
always a good and serviceable choice. Irish point 
remains the favorite for more expensive curtains, 
| unless one can afford the fine,filmy French laces. 
The coarser patterns of Nottingham lace should be 
avoided. They are much less desirable than the 
less expensive but more artistic muslins or even 
the best patterns of silkaline. China silk is not so 
much used as formerly, though still seen in many 
good houses. A pretty choice forasummer curtain 
is the dotted or lozenge-spotted white muslin, 
trimmed on the long edges with a narrow hemmed 
ruffie of the same and tied back with fresh ribbons, 
white or colored, to harmonize with the tones of 
the room. These are easily laundered, and even 
if not the finest quality have the advantage of 
freshness, drape gracefully, and are exactly what 
they seem to be. The lace patterns for the cur- 
tains are unusually large and graceful this season. 


soiled. 






































The Young Egg-Gatherers. 


AD H. GIBSON. 


—<_ 


The bright rays of the morning sun were gild- 


ing the waves of the Pacific, as Will and Lela 
watched their father depart from the shore in his 
boat. 

He had a load of seafowl eggs, which he was 
taking to a California town on the coast, where he 
would exchange them for such things as were 
needed at their island home. “I'll be home as 
early as I can,” he called back to his children, 
smiling a pleasant good-by. 

Will and Lela waved their hands in reply, and 
watched the boat as it skimmed along over the 
waves, like a graceful water-fowl, until it became 
a mere speck in the watery distance. Then they 
went back up the steep hill to their lonely little 
cabin, which nestled, like some great eagle’s 
nest, far up among the blue bluffs of that wild, 
rocky island. The boy was soon busy mending a 
fishing net, while his sister washed up the break- 
fast things--duties which 
the father’s early depart- 
ure had delayed. 

Mr. Watkins and his - a" 
wife had been early set- 
tlers in California. 
Among the rugged scenes -—~ 
of a mining camp Will 
had been born, and 
nearly four years after 
Lela, who was the pet of 


“YOU MUST HELP CARE FOR HIM, FATHER,” SAID HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


all the miners. Mr. and Mrs. Watkins realized 
that the mining camp was no fit place for the 
training of their children, and as soon as the 
“Little Tiger’? began to yield flattering returns 
for the labor expended in it, they resolved to quit 
the mines. 

Leaving his partner, Theo Burris, to look after 
his interest in the Little Tiger, Mr. Watkins had 
removed his family to San Francisco, where Will 
and Lela would have some opportunities to secure 
an education. 

Imagine the father’s feelings when, a few 
months later, he returned to the mining camp to 
see how his interest had progressed, and discov- 
ered how cruelly his trust had been betrayed. 
Burris had sold the Little Tiger to an Eastern man 
for a snug fortune, which he had put in his own 
pocket and left the gulch for parts unknown. The 
Eastern speculator had sold it to a mining com- 





pany, which ignored the claims of Mr. Watkins. 
Encouraged by the advice of a lawyer, the latter 
had begun suit to recover his interest; but he had 
not the means to cope with a wealthy mining 
company, and it required but a short time for the 
lawyers to swallow up what little the miner had 
saved from his hard labors. 

One trouble usually brings another. No sooner 
had Mr. Watkins lawed away his savings than his 
wife sickened and died, leaving him a broken- 
spirited, disappointed man, with two children to 
eare for. With faith in mankind almost wrecked, 
the crushed man had taken his children and few 
household possessions far away from all schemers. 








On this lone, rocky isle in the sea, off the coast of 
California, for five years the sole inhabitants, 
they had been living their quiet, but not un- 
happy, life. 

The seafowl eggs were considered very whole- 
some, and the young gatherers spent much of 
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returned, 
wait here.” 

“All right, then,”he replied. Will really enjoyed 
having Lela with him, and though she was nothing 
of a tomboy, he voted her “a jolly good fellow.” 

Pilot Rock was a bold promontory of the bluffs 
at the extreme western part of the island. It 
resembled the half-crouching form of a huge old, 
gray giant, staring far out across the ocean. The 
sun’s dying rays struck the promontory obliquely, 
tinging its rugged gray outlines with delicate rose 
and gold. 

Reaching Pilot Rock, Will and Lela ascended 
the steep slope and began to search the ledges 
foreggs. When Lela had gained the base of the 
promontory, she got on her knees to gaze far down 
at the little cove which jutted in among the lesser 
bluffs below. In a moment her face, flushed with 
the exercise from climbing, turned very pale, and 


“Then, I'd rather go with you than 






















her eyes shone with excitement, as she called, 
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their time hunting for the nests among the rocks. 
However, they never made a habit of robbing all 
the nests which they found. Will and Lela were 
very humane, and exceedingly careful to leave a 
sufficient number of eggs to bring forth many 
young birds. 

As the sun began to decline beyond the island 
bluffs on the day of their father’s departure, Will 
and Lela each took a small willow basket and 
started away to the rocks to look for seafowl eggs. 
After they had climbed many rugged and dizzy 
ledges, securing almost a basketful of beautiful 
eggs, Will said : 

* Now, Lela, you sit down here and rest while I 
go to Pilot Rock and get what eggs I can find 
there.” 

“No, Will, I want to go with you,” she answered. 
* But it’s such a rough climb for you.” 
“T don’t mind climbing Pilot Rock a bit,” she 















—— 


Dae 


“NEVER!"’ WAS THE REPLY. 


in a strange voice: ‘Oh, Will! Come quick and 
look down Pilot Rock into the cove. There’s a 
boat there, and 

“A boat there?” cried Will, in surprise, hurry- 
ing to his sister’s side. 

Boats did not often visit that lone, rocky isle, 
and the cove beneath the frowning visage of Pilot 
Rock was no safe place in which to sail. 

“Yes, a boat,” she returned, excitedly. “And 
oh, Will, there’s a man in it. He’s lying flat on 
his back, and his face is soawful white. Do look!” 

Will flung himself on the rocks beside his sister, 
and was soon gazing at the object which had so 
completely startled her. In the bottom of the 
boat could be distinctly seen a man’s prostrate 
form and the side of a face, white as the dead. 

“What if it’s father?” said Lela, in a fright- 
ened voice. 

Will’s own heart had been throbbing with the 
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same unasked question. “I must get down there 
as soon as possible,” he said. 

“Yes, but how ?” 

“T’ll have to go down and go around the bluffs,” 
he answered, rising. There was no other way for 
them to reach the boat and its silent, white-faced 
occupant. 

Their hearts were filled with strange fears, as 
they picked their way as speedily as possible 
among jagged rocks and over dangerous ledges 
toward the cove. But he was not their father. 

Closer examination revealed the startling truth 
that the man’s heart was faintly beating, and 
that there was a great gash on the side of his head. 

“Poor man!” said the little girl, softly, as Will 
bent over the body in the boat which was securely 
wedged in between two large rocks. 

“Here, Lela,” said Will, “dip up some water for 
me. We must try to bring him back to life. If we 
could only get him to the cabin I think we might 
revive him yet.” 

“T wish we could, Will!” 


“But we can’t carry him over the bluffs, and 
father won’t be back till late,” said the boy, 
thoughtfully. 


“T’ll tell you,” he went on, suddenly. “If I had 
the oars up at the cabin I could loosen the boat, 
run out of the cove, and around to our landing. 
Yousee his oars are gone. But—” and he hesitated. 

“But what ?” 

“I'd have to leave you hére with him while I 
run up to the cabin.” 

It was a brave, resolute face that the little girl 
turned toward her brother’s anxious eyes. “I'll 
stay with him, Will. You go and get the vars.”’ 

Will waited only long enough to kiss the brave 
young face of his sister, then he started away as 
fast as he could travel over the rocks. 

The waves lapped the shore of the rocky nook 
where Lela sat. The sea birds flapped their wings 
dismally over her head, uttering wild cries which, 
added to the deep roaring of the ocean, seemed to 
invest the place with a thousand nameless terrors. 
Lela noticed that the man in the boat was about 
forty years old, and possessed of a handsome, 
winning face. His dress bespoke him to be a man 
in wealthy circumstances. She had a vague idea 
that she had surely seen the man somewhere. She 
was vainly puzzling herself to decide where when 
Will came hurrying back with the oars. After 
considerable vigorous wrenching, the young egg- 
gatherers succeeded in loosening the boat, which 
they entered. 

Will succeeded in getting safely out of the cove, 
after which it was comparatively easy rowing. As 
they drew near the landing they could see, in the 
full moonlight now silvering sea and shore, that a 
boat had reached there before them. 

“It’s father!’ cried Lela, her tones full of sub- 
dued joy. Mr. Watkins hurried forward to meet 
his children at the landing. 

“Oh, father!” shouted the boy, ‘it’s a wounded 
man we found in this boat in the little cove below 
Pilot Rock.” 

“Who is he?” asked the astonished father, 
helping Lela ashore while Will steadied the boat. 

“We don’t know, father,’”’ she answered. 

When Mr. Watkins and Will had carried the 
man from the boat to a place on the shore, they 
were surprised to see him open his eyes and try to 
situp. Mr. Watkins had been staring at the man 
in a strange, incredulous manner, and now, catch- 
ing the stranger’s eyes fixed upon him in turn, 
he started back with the exclamation: ‘Theo 
Burris!” 

“Jack Watkins!’ came the almost inarticulate 
response from the other’s lips. 

Will and Lela stood by, silently regarding the 
twomen. It needed no one to tell them that the 
man who had so wronged their father in the Little 
Tiger mine had, by some strange circumstances, 
been drifted to their lone island. 

“Father,” Lela suddenly said, “you must take 
him up to the cabin.” 


“Give that viper shelter!” fairly hissed Mr. 
Watkins. “ What do we owe him?” 
“Kindness, father. He is our neighbor. We 


You 
little 


must help care 
daughter, ear- 


can help him. I found him. 
for him, father,” said his 
nestly, pressing his arm. 
“Never!” and he strode away toward the cabin, 
However, he did not go far. Lela’s words rang 
in his ears, and he turned back. ‘Theo Burris,” 
he said, addressing the man, “you wronged me; 
you wronged the very children who found and 
brought you here. But 1 will not taunt you now. 








I'll try to push the past out of memory and treat 
you as well as I can.” 

Without another word, and with Will’s help, 
Theo Burris was carried to the cabin of the man 
whom his wrong had isolated. Two days later, 
thanks to the careful nursing which he had 
received, he was able to leave his bed. They then 
learned how he had met with an adventure which 
had so nearly proved fatal to him. 

While out in his pleasure boat, he had been 
attacked by two coarse fellows in a yawl, who had 
robbed and left him, bleeding and senseless, at 
the mercy of the waves. Providence had directed 
the waves which had drifted the boat containing 
his almost lifeless body far out to sea, and at last 
safe into the little cove of the island. The gentle 
services of a little child helped to carry forward 
the Divine plan, and caused the one to decide to 
turn from the error of his ways and make full 
restitution for the wrong done, while she infiu- 
enced the other to be merciful and forgiving 
toward the repentant man. 


SS es 
A World’s Fair Garden Patch. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 
> 
Sammy Burt’s parents were quite poor, owing to 
his father’s ill health, and they lived on a few 
acres of landin the hilly but beautiful county of 

Otsego, in New York State. 

Sammy, who was twelve years old, was of much 
assistance to his father out of school hours, in 
helping him to cultivate their small farm. He was 
a very dutiful and obedient boy, and having seen 
more of “hard times” than most country bred 
boys of his age see, it had made him of serious 
and thoughtful demeanor. Sammy was an un- 
usually bright scholar, and a great reader of books 
of foreign travel, and when the World’s Fair be- 
gan to be talked so much about, a year or so ago, 
a strong yearning arose in his heart to see its 
wonders. 

One of his youthful aspirations had been to emu- 
late Bayard Taylor’s example and travel through 
foreign countries in early life, as that noted man 
had done. But a visit to the coming Exposition at 
Chicago would be almost equal to a trip around 
the world, and not cost one-hundredth part as 
much. But how was he to go? Sammy pondered 
over the subject awhile, and finally took it to his 
mother in confidence. 

Mrs. Burt was very proud of her manly boy, and 
loved him as dearly as a mother can, but when he 
told her of his great desires, she shook her head 
sadly. “Iam so sorry for you, Sammy,” she said, 
“but it can’t be, for you know your father only 
makes both ends meet now, and so I can’t give you 
the slightest hope.’”” But Sammy had a scheme, 
which he had been mentally revolving for some 
time, and he now proceeded to unfold it to his 
mother. If his father would let him have the use 
of a half-acre tract of land he would raise enough 
garden vegetables on it during the summer to pay 
his way to the fair by the middle of the autumn. 
He could sell the vegetables in the neighboring 
village, he knew. Mrs. Burt was rather dubious 
about the success of the plan, but she talked with 
Mr. Burt about it, and it was finally agreed that 
Sammy should have the privilege of trying to exe- 
cute his scheme. 

It was then in the spring of 1893, and as soon as 
the winter’s snow had melted from the hills, and 
the ground became mellow and warm, Sammy, 
with his father’s assistance, plowed the proposed 
truck patch, and prepared it for cultivation. 

How busy the next few weeks were to Sammy in 
planting hills of early potatoes, sweet corn, beans, 
squashes, cucumbers, melons, and sowing peas, 
radish and beet seed. Then, along in June, ‘red 
root” and “pig weed” determined to 
choke out his radishes, peas and beans, while cut- 
worms and striped bugs laid low the young squash 
and cucumber plants. Then the drouth came on, 
and for awhile the prospect of success for Sammy’s 
enterprise hung in the balance. As is nearly al- 
ways the case where many different vegetables 
are planted together by an inexperienced grower, 
some do much better than others. So it was in 
Sammy’s patch. His early potatoes, sweet corn 
and melons were superb, while some of the other 
truck was indifferent in quality and yield. 

Every one in the neighborhood had learned 
about the enterprise that was being conducted on 
the Burt premises, and great interest was felt in 
its success. Sammy’s schoolmates were frequent 
visitors, “coming over to see how the World’s Fair 


seemed 























garden patch was getting along,” and a melon was 
never stolen from Sammzy’s vines. 

By the last of September the young gardener 
had collected enough money from the sale of his 
produce to defray the expenses of a trip to the 
great fair. The happy day was approaching when 
he was to start for Chicago in company with Mr. 
H., a friend of the family, who was going from the 
neighborhood, and who had promised to “see to 
the boy.” The night before his departure Sammy 
repaired to his little room over the kitchen to 
dream of the White City and its many wonders. 
But excitement drove sleep from his eyelids, and 
he could hear his parents’ voices in earnest con- 
versation in the next room. They thought that 
he was slumbering, no doubt, but he being wide 
awake could not help but hear the subject they 
were discussing. It was of Mr. Burt’s infirmity, 
an injury to the spine that he had received some 
years previously, and which had been the cause 
of his subsequent ill health. He had not been as 
well of late, although he had sought to conceal 
that fact from his boy, fearing that it would mar 
the pleasure of his long anticipated trip. This 
Sammy learned from their talk. He also learned 
that Mr. Burt’s physician had advised his going 
to a New York hospital to receive treatment. “ But 
you know I cannot go,” said Mr. Burt to his wife. 

“How much did the doctor say that it would 
cost?” asked Mrs. Burt, tremulously. Then his 
father named a sum that nearly equaled in 
amount the little roll of greenbacks that was 
stuffed in the boy’s wallet. 

Sammy’s eyes were now more wide open than 
before, and he lay awake long after his parents 
slept. He was not thinking about the fair, either. 

In the morning a very resolute looking boy came 
down stairs tu breakfast, dressed in every-day at- 
tire. “‘Why, Sammy, why have’nt you got on 
your good suit of clothes, ready to start with Mr. 
H. for Chicago ?”’ his mother exclaimed. 

“T have concluded not to go to the fair, mother,’’ 
said Sammy. ‘Father must go to the hospital.” 

All the persuasive powers of his parents could 
not change Sammy’s determination, so with tears 
of thankfulness for such a noble boy, they sub- 
mitted to his desires. That morning Mr. Burt took 
the train for New York with the World’s Fair gar- 
den patch wullet in his pocket, and Sammy did 
not go to Chicago. 





Protoplasm. 
Ss. M. FARNUM. 
~_ - 

What is life? The most that wise men can tell 
us is that the origin of life is in something which 
they call by the queer name of protoplasm. If 
you have a microscope, put under it a drop of 
water from some pond, and look among the tiny 
beings with which it swarms fora little speck of 
jelly nearly round. If you watch it patiently you 
will see it slowly change its shape; now it is 
three-cornered; now it is covered with little 
knobs; now it seems to be of no shape at all. 
This is a living, feeding creature. It is what sci- 
entific men call a simple life cell. Our bodies 
are built up of countless numbers of just such 
cells. They are working all the time,—growing, 
dividing, twisting, turning and weaving them- 
selves into graceful shapes. Upon these motions 
depends the life of our bodies. Learned men call 
the matter of which these cells are composed, 
protoplasm. 

When you cut your finger, a crowd of little cells 
go to work at once to repair the rent in skin and 
muscle. In a little while these tiny toilers have 
covered the wound with a colorless glue, and un- 
der this they make « new layer of skin. If for 
any reason these cells are not able to heal a 
wound, there is left a running sore of dead cells. 

These busy workers know no rest. They are 
working to make your body grow, to heal injuries, 
to repair waste. Each set of cells has its own 
work to do. Some are making skin, some hair, 
some toe and finger nails, some muscles, some 
bones. They are not only workers but soldiers, 
fighting continually to defend you from the 
attacks of invisible enemies—that is, invisible 
except by the help of the microscope. 

In the air, in the soil, in the water, in and on liv- 
ing bodies, are multitudes of minute beings called 
microbes. Very few of them are hurtful, but some 
of them cause disease. When our bodies are 
attacked by armies of those bacteria which are 
our deadly foes, then the little cells in our bodies 
act as soldiers and fight to protect us. Just think 
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of the battles fought for you that you know noth- 
ing about, to defend you from unseen dangers ! 

The wonderful substance called by that odd- 
sounding name, protoplasm, builds your bodies, 
gives them life, works for you, fights for you. It 
builds, works, fights, unseen and unheard. But 
marvelous as are its doings, it is only one of God’s 
wonderful workers. Truly “ He moves in a myste- 
rious way, his wonders to perform.” 


At Grandpa’s. 


ELEANOR ROOT. 
—_— 

What could be more delightful than that old 
farmhouse among the hills! And when Christ- 
mas came, and Thanksgiving, and Grandpa’s 
birthday, how it towered up as we reached the 
top of the long hill and gazed across at the other 
hill on which it rested—so big and white to our 
excited, childish eyes ! 

We could hardly wait to get there. We loved to 
hear the sound of the horses’ hoofs as they clat- 
tered over that last, long bridge just before we 
drove through the rows of maples that led 
straight up to Grandpa’s door. And then, what 
greetings, and how the big fireplace 
roared and crackled, as if to add its 
quota to the general warmth and 
cordiality ! The older ones gathered 
around the fire and talked of the last 
“Reunion” and how well Grandpa 
looked —*“*sixty-five and not a 
wrinkle,” I whispered proudly to 
my mother—or spoke softly of the 
absent one, Aunt Dora, who so long 
ago had married against Grandpa’s 
wishes, and gone far away to her 
Western home. 

As they talked how quietly we 
erept out: and then what a whoop 
and halloo as we started on a race 
for the barn! George gets there 
first, and little Katie brings up the 
rear, blowing on her chubby red 
fingers and declaring that she is 
not “one bit” cold. 

How we tug at the iron hasp, and 
what treasures are disclosed as the 
big doors swing open ! “Onery, orey, 
ikory, Ann; Philisy, pholosy, Nich- 
slas, John; queevy, quavy, English 
navy; stinklum, stanklum, buck! 
You're it!” then with a scramble 
and a dash we all but the unfortu- 
nate *it,’’ who firmly closes his eyes, 
prepare to disappear, 

Up into the haymow, under the 
machinery, behind the big posts, 
we ensconse ourselves and wait 
breathlessly. He coming! My 
heart beats violently. I am almost 
suffocated under a huge pile of 
straw, and think, ** What if he was 
an Indian and would push a pitch- 
fork right down to see if anybody 
was here.” 

With merry shrieks and laughter 
the game goes on until some one 
suggests that it is time for dinner. 
Why, yes, how hungry we are to be sure; we can 
hardly wait! and, hastily brushing the hayseed 
from our clothes and hair, we start for the house. 

But the evening was the best, when we all gath- 
ered around Grandpa and listened to stories of 
“ Early days”; and how he killed a bear right 
over by the clump of cottonwood trees; and how 
he used to spank our mothers when they were 
naughty. That was the very best of all. Just 
think, our mothers, that we always thought were 
born good! 

Then we had apples and cider, and the biggest 
grandchild always lit the candle and went down 
cellar to help get them. 

What a time seeing which was the biggest! 
Grandpa measured us as we stood in a row, heads 
up, shoulders back. I was tallest and Frank was 
next—or was it Jack? “ He's standing on tiptoe,” 
some one cries, and, the fact being proven, Frank 
is ignominiously expelled from the row. 

What fun to light the candle with one of those 
dear, little curly tapers from the cornucopia in 
the corner! How lI wished that we had candles, 
and tapers, and cornucopias and things at home. 
And how good the tallow candle smelt as it sput- 
tered and burned. I never smell one now but I 
think of apples and cider and the old farmhouse; 


us 
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of Grandpa andthe dear cousins; of high posted 
bedsteads and valances and warming pans. 

But what could equal Grandpa’s cellar? There 
were separate rooms for all the different kinds of 
apples—red, yellow, brown and striped. And what 
rolls and pats of butter, and shining pans of 
milk, and barrels upon barrels of cider. Grandpa 
always put mustard and cinnamon in his cider to 
keep it sweet. 

And when the happy evening was far spent, 
and little eyes began to look uncertain, and little 
heads to droop, Grandpa got out the big Bible and 
read. Then the bedroom candles were lit and we 
went through the long, cold hali covered with oil- 
eloth, and finally into the big, low rooms with 
those wonderful old beds—all posts and knobs and 
ropes and curtains and feathers. And when the 
warming-pan was passed to and fro, again and 
again, and we sank down into billows of warmth, 
it was bliss indeed. 

ee 


The Southside Botany Club. 
> 


fifteen pupils in the Southside 
The teacher, Miss Harris, was a 


There were just 
ungraded school. 


AT GRANDPA’S. 


bright young woman, enthusiastic in her work 
and in full sympathy with each member of her 
little flock. She had introduced many improve- 
ments. Her first step was to “talk” the commit- 
tee into replacing the old wooden seats and desks 
with those of later date. 

Over her bold innovations, some “ who felt it in 
their pockets,” were inclined to grumble. Why 
couldn’t their children be satisfied with what was 
good enough for anybody forty years ago? Miss 
Harris had been obliged to use all her tact and to 
tax her argumentative powers to the utmost with 
these people, but she usually came off triumphant 
to her own delight and that of her pupils. 

“T declare, it does seem kind o’ good to see that 
air flag a flyin’ an’ a flappin’ all so gay over the 
old schoolhouse,” said Farmer Haton. “I druv 
round that way a purpose to see it. I paid out my 
money for it and I want to git the full ben’fit 
on’t.” 

This spring the teacher and the older boys and 
girls had formed a botany club. They took many 
rambles over the surrounding country, and re- 
turned laden with many wonderful specimens 
which were duly examined and placed in old 
newspapers to press. Any member of the school 
was allowed to accompany the club on their 
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excursions, and in this way the younger scholars 
had learned much by keeping their eyes and ears 
open. 

Many and various were the ways in which dif- 
ferent individuals had distinguished themselves. 
Jennie Taylor had found a white lady’s slipper; 
Lina Hadley had discovered in an old swamp a 
patch of wild callas; Jack Haton had the best 
collection of specimens; Willie Steinway and lit- 
tle Jimmy Haton had each discovered a flower 
rare in that vicinity; Lucy Thomas had made the 
best set of drawings; Fanny Martin had poisoned 
her face twice and was still wondering where 
grew the bush that had her; Nancy 
Hemming lost her way in the woods one day, and 
was finally rescued by hearing a cow-bell and fol- 
lowing the cow when it went home at night. 

In a school like this one would not look for 
much distinction as to classes of society. Still it 
is a fact that Lucy Thomas, the doctor’s daughter, 
rather looked down upon the others, and nearly 
all the others felt a little above Lina Hadley, the 
poorest girl in school. Lina lived in a miserable 
old house half going to ruin. Her father was one 
of the shiftless class. Lina was a smart, bright 
girl, and a favorite of the teacher’s, which fact 
made Lucy secretly jealous. 

Lucy, though good enough at heart, was some- 
thing of atease. One morning she had been teas- 
ing Jimmy Haton by keeping his ball from him. 
The little fellow finally became angry and said, 
“T'll pay you back for this now, you see if I 
don’t!” She laughed, tossed the ball over the 
fence and said, “Take your old ball.” She did 
not notice the determined flash of his eye as he 
climbed the fence, and would have thought little 
of it had she done so. 

One day, toward the middle of the term, Lucy 
brought to school a large, illustrated textbook on 
botany. It was a new one, a present from her 
father, and she exhibited it triumphantly. It was 
indeed one of the best works to be had, and valu- 
able to any student. Lina looked on admiringly 
with the others. How she longed for one like it! 
She had been saving all her pennies a long time 
to buy a botany, and when she asked the price of 
this, found she had nearly enough. 

Just before recess on Monday morning Lucey 
looked in her own desk, then suddenly glanced 
up with a surprised air, looked in her desk again 
and began pulling out its contents. With a flushed 
face she replaced them. At recess she went to the 
teacher and said, ‘‘I cannot find my botany, and I 
know I left it in my desk last Friday night.”’ The 
teacher went to Lucy’s desk and looked, but the 
book was not there. 

When school began Miss Harris requested all to 
look in their desks, and see if Lucy’s botany was 
to be found, but it was not. Lina felt obliged to 
say something. She rose, holding a and 
remarked, “I have a botany like Lucy’s, but it is 
my own. I bought it Saturday.”’ 

* Doubtless Lucy’s will be found said the 
teacher, and the morning lessons went on again. 

At noon there was another general search. By 
and by it was given up. Lucy was confident that 
she had left the book in her desk. 

While Lina was eating her dinner the others 
began to group around Lucy. Finally they went 
out and had a long consultation. When they 
came in, one or two went up to Lina in a con- 
scious way, and asked to see her new book. She 
laid it on herdesk. As they all gathered round, 
Lina turned a little pale, for she noticed that 
something unusual, mysterious was in the air, 
and she felt that she was the cause. As she saw 
their meaning looks, to one another, ill concealed, 
she flushed crimson. 

In the afternoon recess they shunned her. Lit- 
tle groups gathered in earnest conversation and 
she saw them sometimes look overat her. After’ 
school they took the teacher into consultation. 

At the next afternoon recess Lina came toward 
one group, but it seemed to melt away before she 
reached it. She was a brave, strong girl, but she 
could not endure this state of things much longer. 
She waited after school to see the teacher. 

Miss Harris came up to her and said gently, 
“ Well, Lina, what can I do for you?” 

Lina burst into tears. “O, why do they treat 
meso? I know what they think; they think that 
I have Lucy’s book. But, Miss Harris, honest and 
truly, it is my own. Even if we are poor, we are 
honest. I saved up my money and rode to the 
city with Mr. Hemming last Saturday and bought 
the book. You can ask him if I didn’t.” 

The teacher, putting her arm around Lina, said 
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.xomforting words. “My dear child, this will all 
come out right in time and they will be sorry. 
But I think it best to say nothing about it fora 
little while.” 

Lina looked up gratefully through her tears. 
«Q, thank you, thank you! Iamso glad that you 
trust me.”’ 

« Indeed I do, Lina,”’ said Miss Harris, softly. 

The next morning, to the surprise of all, Lucy 
found her book back in her desk. What had hap- 
pened to it? That was the all-absorbing topic for 
the day. Many of the pupils looked in a sheepish 
way at Lina, and awkwardly tried to get into her 


favor again. 


That afternoon the teacher asked them all to 
wait a little after school. Then she said, 
“It seems to me that some one in school must 


know something of this proceeding. You have all 
had a good lesson of one kind, and now I am not 
sorry that this has happened. temember how 
you have made Lina feel. If any one does know 
anything about this, will not that one be manly or 


womanly enough to tell us all?” 
At that, what was their astonishment to see 
little Jimmy Haton rise, quaking, to his feet. He 


looked about in a frightened way a moment, then 


burst out, **I hid it in the stove!” and ran out of 
the room as fast as his little short legs could 
earry him 

It was over like a flash. When the door closed 
behind him there was silence a moment, then a 
giggle was heard. The teacher smiled, and thus 
encouraged there was a general laugh. 

When they were still again, Miss Harris re- 
marked: “I think there is no more to be said. 
You are excused.” 

Lucy and Lina waited behind. When the rest 


gone, Lucey went up to Lina and said, ** But 
there is some more to be said. I have treated you 
outrageously and made the others do the same. I 


were 


wonder if you are willing to be friends with me ?” 
* Perhaps I should have done the same 

if I had in 

Lina said, as she took the offered hand 
Then Lucy went up to the teacher. “I 

hope you will not blame too 

much, for I provoked him, and I think 


been your place,” was all 


Jimmy 
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hours. Then we got our reckoning, and he took a 
nap for an hour, after which he was on deck for 
forty-eight hours more before he slept again. I 
wish I could lay up sleep like that, and then keep 
up the way he does, but I can’t do it.” 

I could not doubt Mr. Robinson’s story, and on 
the trip back I had a chance to see it proved to 
some extent. We had quite a blow, and the cap- 
tain was as wide awake as any man I ever saw. 
He never left anything for any one else to see to 
that ought to be done by himself. Just as soon as 
the weather grew calmer, however, he would take 
his naps as often as he had a chance. 





A Locust Storm. 
> 

When Mr. Darwin traveled in Chili he was fortu- 
nate enough to witness what the natives call a 
‘locust storm.” 

He says that at first there appeared, just above 
the southern horizon, a dark and slightly reddish 
cloud, with aragged edge. At firstit seemed to be 
cloud made by the smoke of 
some very large fire, in which spices or tobacco 
may be 
such a red glow showing through the darkness. 
But it became rapidly larger and denser, approach- 
ing with swiftness. Then the 
thought it must be a storm cloud, especially as it 
came with a rushing, roaring sound, like a strong 
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burning, so dense was it, and vet with 
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he feels badly enough about it. How he 
did though!” at the rec- 
ellection the three laughed heartily. 

The next morning Lina, Lucy and Miss 
Harris each found large * Bellflow- 
ers’ in each of their desks. They knew 
that noone but Mr. Haton had kept those 
“Have 
said Lucy to Jimmy at offering 
rosy-cheeked Bellitlower, and there was such a look 


scamper, and 
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two 


bite ?” 
the 


apples so late. in the season. a 


him 


recess, 


in her eyes that he took a good, friendly one. 
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A Good Sleeper. 


H. D. TAYLOR. 
—_ 

One summer I a trip from New Bedford to 
Portland in a coasting schooner, with one of the 
We 
left port about 10 o'clock Tuesday forenoon, with 
a light wind, and were only off Minot’s Ledge light 
Friday night, when the wind died out entirely. 
After eating supper the captain looked over the 
water awhile and said: 

“No wind to-night, boys. I guess I'll turn in 
early,’ and he went down into the cabin. When 
he came on deck in the morning he again looked 
at the weather, and prophesied no wind until after 
he breakfast and again 
below, and in a few minutes was sound asleep. At 
dinner time he came up again, and, after a hearty 
meal, went back to his bunk. He was on hand for 
supper, and remained awake for nearly an hour, 
when he again turned in, and slept until morning. 
The next day he did the same thing, and he kept 
it up for five days, as long as the calm weather 
lasted. 

I knew captains were good sleepers, but I never 


took 


best captains who ever sailed the seas over. 


noon, then ate his wet 


heard of one sleeping like that, so I asked the 
mate, Mr. Robinson, how it that Captain 
Brown could sleep so much, and if he always 
slept like that when on the water. 

““No, Captain Brown is not a lazy man. But he 
is just laying up sleep against the time he may 
When he has nothing to do, like the last 
week, for instance, he will sleep most of the time. 
But only the last trip up here we had a gale of 
wind that blew way out of our course, and 
Captain Brown never left the deck only long 
enough to get a bite of something to eat for seventy 


was 


need it. 


us 
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SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE DIAGRAM. 


wind against the sails and through the cordage of 
a ship at sea. 

But the strange cloud came nearer, and it was 
found to be an immense swarm of locusts on its 
way northward. The swarm passed over the heads 
of the travelers at a height of about twenty feet 
from the ground and seemed to rise to the height 
of between three thousand and four thousand feet. 
The noise was made by the rapid and continuous 
movement of such a vast number of wings. Look- 
ing upwards from below them the sky could be 
seen through the advance guard, although it was 
darkened so that it looked like the lighter tones 
of a mezzotint engraving, but after the mass be- 
came densest no sky could be seen through: it. 

————__~.e 
Our State 
_> 

Nevada comes from the glorious snow-capped 
mountain range, the Sierra Nevada; and Vermont 
from its Green Mountains—the Verts Monts. Maine 
is a new world souvenir of an old world French 
province of the same name. 

New Hampshire was originally Laconia, but re- 
ceived its present title from J. Mason, a governor 
of the English Hampshire, to whom it was con- 
ceded in 1629. In the same way little Néw Jersey 
was so called in honor of Sir. G. Carteret, who de- 
fended Jersey against the parliamentary forces in 
1664; while New York, formerly the New Nether- 
lands, is so known because it was once granted 
to the Duke of York, who was afterward James II. 
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OUR LPELLE ROLKS. 


How Minnie “ Fordot.” 


—_— 

“Girls, which of you want to run up to Aunt 
Minnie’s to borrow her chopping knife?” inquired 
Mrs. Foster. “I am going to make some mince- 
meat, and Ican chop it in half the time with two 
knives.”’ 

‘‘Let me do this time, Mamma?” pleaded little 
Minnie, Aunt Minnie’s namesake. ‘I habn’t seen 
Aunt Minnie for eber and eber so long, and I 
know she wants to see me.” 

“Oh! you’re too small,” interrupted Clara. 
‘ You’d forget to come back, and Mamma wants it 
rightaway. Shall I go, Mamma?” 

‘I think I had better go,’ spoke up Bessie (who, 
being almost a young lady, scorned to ask permis- 
“IT want to see Auntie about my new dress, 
and Lean kill two birds with one stone.” But as 
Bessie rose to leave the room little Minnie pulled 
her mother’s skirt while she begged, “ Please let 
ine, Mamma ?”’ 

Brother Hal, who had just come in, laughed as 
he caught her up in his arms. ‘It would never 
do for an infant like you to be carrying edged 
tools through the street. Why, you might commit 
a murder or suicide.” He sat her down on the 
floor while illustrated the natural conse- 
quences of such an act in the proper manner. 

‘I wouldn’t either, you horrid boy,” replied 
Minnie, indignantly. “I don’t murder bugs and 
snakes as you do; and I neber saw a suzincide.” 

“Oh! ho! ho!” laughed Hal, and the girls 
laughed, too; but Mrs. Foster did not approve of 
the older children teasing the little ones, and 
Minnie’s flashing eyes were soon accompanied by 
asmnile, when Mamma bade her get her hat if she 
wanted to go. 

By the time she was ready to start she had for- 
gotten Hal’s teasing and almost every- 
thing else, excepting that she was going 
up to Aunt Minnie’s and that her errand 
had something to do with mincemeat. 

She walked away very fast up the hill 
and was soon opening the door at her 
Aunt’s, but, alas ! for the little memory 
she had left! There sat a strange lady 
talking to Auntie, and by the time she 
had been properly introduced and kissed 
even the mincemeat had vanished fron 
her mind, though she dimly remem- 
bered that Mamma had said “come 
right straight back.” Aunt Minnie tried in vain 
to find out her errand, and finally told her to run 
home and ask Mamma what she wanted, and 
then come back again. 

As Minnie closed the door behind her she heard 
Aunt Minnie and the strange lady laughing, and 
her little feet never stopped until her curly head 
was buried in Mamma’s lap, where, to all of Mam- 
ma’s questions, her only answer was a sob, and 
‘TI fordot.”’ 

‘Il ought to have given her a note or told her 
the last thing before she started, she is so little,” 
said Mamma to Bessie, who put on her hat and 
went for the knife. 

Minnie never really forgave the strange lady for 
laughing at her, though she and Aunt Minnie soon 
made up and were as good friends as ever. 

~=~<- = 
Our Puzzler’s Corner. 
—_— —- 

For this month we have given you a Shakes- 
pearean puzzle in the form of a diamond. Find 
as many of the characters in this diagram as you 
ean by taking the letters in the squares adjoining 
each other, either at the top, bottom, sides or 
angles. No letter can be used twice in succession, 
but if another letter is used between, it will be 
allowed again in the same word. That is, you can- 
not form a double letter unless the two letters are 
given in squares adjoining. Besides giving the 
characters, tell what plays they figure in. For 
the longest list we will give a nice nickeled watch 
valued at $4, a telescope valued at $3, a year’s 
subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, a 
Columbian souvenir spoon, and a pocket-knife. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER. 

First prize, H. B. Jordan, New York; 2nd, Justin 
E. Day, New York; 3rd, Mrs. A. R. Tirrell, Massa- 
chusetts; 4th, Marie Heckencath, New York; 5th, 
Sallie E. Sawtelle, Missouri. 

THE ANSWERS TO THE NOVEMBER PUZZLE. 
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Wheat Farms in the Northwest. 


Spring wheat raising in North Dakota is a fasci- 
nating business in ordinary seasons; but when 
the price is as low as it has been during the pres- 
ent season, the outcome is not pleasant, to say 
the least. 

The first step in prairie farming is to break the 
sod about three inches deep, at any time after the 
grass is well started until the first of July. A 
breaking outfit consists usually of three horses or 
mules and a sixteen-inch sulky plow, or else four 
of them on a gang of two twelve, or fourteen-inch 
plows. A day’s work is from two and a half to 
five acres, depending on the character of the soil, 
the team, and the weather. After the grass roots 
are rotted the sod is backset; that is, plowed back, 
with acouple of inches of the subsoil turned on top 
of the breaking. Then it is harrowed in the fall or 
spring, or both. Stubble ground is rarely harrowed 
at all, as on wet land it will not dry out quickly 
enough in the spring, and on dry land it is inclined 
to drift where it is cropped year after year, 
although I believe that if the dry land is harrowed 
in the fall, it packs and does not dry out as early 
in the spring, thus giving the grain a better start. 
Seeding is commenced as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground four or five inches, which is usually 
about April 10th to 15th. Shoe drills are used with 
a chain coverer for wet land, and a press wheel 
for the drier Jand. The drills are from eight to 
twelve feet in width, and are drawn by four to six 
horses abreast. From thirty-two to forty quarts 
of seed is sown to the acre. 

The grain is cut during August and September, 
with self-binding harvesters, drawn by three 
horses, and cutting thirteen to sixteen acres a 
day. It requires about two pounds of twine to the 
acre foran ordinary crop. With ten days of good 
weather after the grain is cut, it is ready to be 
thrashed, which is done direct from the shock. 
The help necessary to thrash fifteen hundred to 
two thousand bushels per day is an engineer, a 
fireman, a water hauler and team, two feeders, 
two band cutters, five pitchers in the field, two 
extra pitchers at the machine, one man and team 
to back the straw away from the machine—which 
is done with a heavy pole, by hitching a horse at 

each end of it—and eight teams to haul the 
bundles to the machine. Straw is used for fuel. 
The machine has an elevator on the side that 
raises the grain and lets it run down a long spout 
into the wagons, which have large, tight boxes, 
holding about seventy-five bushels for a two-horse 
wagon, and 120 to 140 for a four-horse one. 

The elevators have platform scales, with an 
arrangement for tipping up the front end of the 
wagons and letting the wheat run out of the hind 
end into the pit, so as to avoid handling the grain, 
which those of us that have hauled wheat in sacks 
thoroughly appreciate. The cost of raising an acre 
of wheat here after the first crop, which is more 
expensive, and hiring everything done in good 
shape, without counting rent, is: Plowing, $1.50; 
seed, 70 cents; drilling, 50 cents; cutting, twine 
and shocking, $1.00; thrashing fifteen bushels at 
10 cents, $1.50; hauling fifteen bushels three miles, 
30 cents; making a total of $5.50. 

T. F. EASTGATE, Grand Forks Co., N. D. 
—_ 


An Arkansas Traveler. 


On a recent journey from Southern Kansas 
through the Indian Territory to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, the prevailing crop noticed was winter 
wheat, which was very luxuriant. The land is a 
beautiful rolling prairie, and the further south the 
larger the streams and more abundant the timber. 
The ranges of hills near the Arkansas line are 
clothed with forests to their tops. Fort Smith is 
the gateway to the Indian Territory, and is a city 
of some 15,000 inhabitants, situated on the Arkan- 
sas river. It is surrounded by a good farming 
eountry. Cotton, corn and fruits are the principal 
erops. Extensive mines of coal are located fifteen 
miles south, at Jenny Lind, where from twelve to 
fourteen hundred tons a day are taken out, and 
five hundred men are employed. Fort Smith is 





the principal town west and north of Little Rock. 
Van Buren is a stirring town on the Little Rock 
river. It is a shipping point for fruits, particularly 
strawberries. Carloads are shipped from here 
north to Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. It is a 
grand country for early vegetables, especially 
sweet potatoes. There are very extensive coal 
mines at Coal Hill, where I noted long trains of 
| cars loaded ready for shipment. 

The forests have but little underbrush, and the 
trees are not very close together, with more or less 
grass between, which make a beautiful picture. 
There are thousands of acres of this fine timber 
awaiting capital to manufacture it into every 
thing needful in the wood line. It is said there are 
fifty kinds of timber in this valley of the Arkansas 
and the mountains—oaks of several kinds, hick- 
ory, walnut, gums, yellow pine, poplar and 
eypress. Much cotton is raised, though one sees 
numerous fields of corn, with stalks from ten to 
twelve feet high, and in fair seasons on the bot- 
toms it yields from sixty to eighty bushels to the 
acre. The soil is mostly of a red color, which is 
unsurpassed for fruit. Grapes grow wild and vines 
of great size festoon the forests and yield a profu- 
sion of fruit, that is as large as many tame 
varieties. Apples reach perfection in the northern 
part of the State and in Johnson county, of which 
Clarkesville is the county seat. The abundance 
of iron in the soil gives them extra size, color and 
flavor. Peaches, pears, plums, grapes, figs, per- 
simmons and berries do remarkably well. 

F. C. JOHNSON, Pulaski Co., Ark. 
—_- 


After the Fair. 


The great Columbian Exposition is over, and we 
can settle down once more to our normal level. I 
am prouder than ever before of our fair Dominion, 
and especially of our own beautiful, fertile On- 
tario. Our ice palaces at Montreal, and our tobog- 
gan slides and snowshoeing parties, so much illus- 
trated and scattered over the civilized world, led 
very many to suppose that Canada was one per- 
petual winter, and that toboggans, snowshoes, 
sleighs and furs were our chief products. Well, 
this great fair has given us a chance to set our- 
selves right before the world, and thousands 
gazed in unfeigned astonishment at our luscious 
fruits, ourchoice grains, our rich minerals, our 
live stock, our cheese, and especially Jumbo, the 
twenty-two thousand-pound cheese, the largest 
ever made. Why, we carried back so many prizes 
into this Ontario of ours, we can hardly refrain 
from throwing our caps in the air, boy-fashion, 
and shouting Hurrah! every time we think of our 
conquests in the White City. 

Our crops for the past season average well, in 
some lines a trifle light, caused by a drouth just 
at ripening. Last autumn has been a remarkably 
fine season, one of the best we have ever known, 
sunny days and blue skies, which would vie with 
far-famed Italy inthatrespect. It was just a trifle 
too dry for fall wheat. Now winter is upon us, a 
snowy muntle covers all this country, in the midst 
of which I write—frosty, and occasionally the ther- 
mometer has no mercury above the zeroline. A 
glorious prospect seems open to us as a nation 
whose dominion extends, as spoken of in Serip- 
ture, ‘from sea to sea, and from the rivers unto 
the ends of the earth.” Peace and prosperity 
reigns within our borders. 

REV. JOHN MORRISON, Ontario, Canada. 
—_ 


Lessons from the Great Drouth in Europe. 


The recent drouth in Europe, which was more 
keenly felt on the continent than in England, has 
had the effect of instigating researches which 
cannot fail to be invaluable in the recurrence of 
such a direful calamity. The sufferings have been 
especially appalling in France, Germany and 
Switzerland. On the continent the governments 
are much more prone to render aid under such 
circumstances than in England. In France the 





public exchequer was relieved of one million dol- 
lars in aid of farmers who were in the deepest 
distress, while in Switzerland the relief partook 
of government interference with railway and 
other corporations, rather than through direct 
grants from the government. 

The main line of inquiry has been in relation to 
substitutes for the different kinds of fodders 
which the drouth had rendered scarce. While 
practical farmers were turning their attention to 
agricultural plants grown in other countries, 
which possessed the property of flourishing under 
adverse circumstances, chemists were employed 











in determining the nutritive values and digestive 
properties of fodders which had hitherto been 
little known. The leaves of different species of 
trees formed one of the main sources of inquiry, 
The leaves of the poplar have been highly recom- 
mended, two-thirds of a pound of the air-dried 
material equaling in nutritive value one pound of 
average hay, and the digestive co-efficient of the 
leaf and the hay is substantially identical. The 
green leaves, gathered in August and September, 
may be dried or ensiled. The farmers in the 
mountains of Tyrol and Salzburg gather every 
season the leaves of the maple and the oak. These 
trees, also the hazelnut, are cultivated principally 
for fodder, and the leaves fed to cattle, sheep and 
goats, the quantities gathered depending upon 
the scarcity or abundance of other fodder crops. 
The maples and oaks grown in the fields are 
merely stripped of their leaves, the branches 
being spared, while in the forests the branches 
are cut off, and the stripping operations performed 
at home. Leaf gathering is mainly regarded as 
child’s play, the children being expert tree 
climbers. The leaves are first left to wither in 
the shade, then they are taken home to be dried 
on the barn floor, and are afterwards preserved in 
an airy place. On a more extensive scale in un- 
usually dry seasons, the work is performed mostly 
by adults, the branches being cut off and made 
into bundles. Under such circumstances, the 
leaves of the beech, the alder, the birch and the 
willow are also utilized as fodder. It is estimated 
that a hectare of land (two and one-half acres) 
will produce 26,400 pounds of green leaves, equal- 
ing 11,000 pounds of hay. 
W. A. MACDONALD, England. 
—_ 


The Winter’s Outlook in Michigan. 


After an autumn of unparalleled mildness, our 
winter set in with equal rigor. While rarely do 
we have real winter weather much before New 
Years, December Ist found the ground covered 
with snow in sufficient quantity for sleighing, 
which continued for several weeks with very 
little intermission. The yield of grain last season 
was small, many farms not producing enough for 
their live stock, to say nothing of any to sell. On 
some farms not enough corn was raised to fatten 
the hogs for market, yet there seemed to be no 
shortage in hogs, as about the usual number has 
been marketed. They were nearly all pigs of one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds weight. 
Comparatively few old hogs are kept for fattening 
nowadays. Best results are secured by bringing 
the pigs to about one hundred and fifty pounds 
dressed weight and then selling them. This gives 
quick returns on the money invested, and is much 
more desirable than longer feeding. Everything 
farmers have to sell this winter brings low prices. 
It takes a good deal to bring a little money. Taxes, 
too, are higher than usual, and this adds to the 
despondency. Farmers, however, are much better 
off than many others. Trade of all kinds is dull. 
Our merchants are complaining that they sell 
much less than usual, and all because the farmers 
are not getting the money they ought to receive 
for their produce. It has been many years since 
Michigan farmers have received such small com- 
pensation for their summer’s work as the present 
one, and this owing to no fault of theirs. Freshets 
in the spring, and drouth in the summer, have 
combined to bring about disastrous results. 

E. E. RocKWoob, Genesee Co., Mich. 
——_— 
Farms and Farming in Bulgaria. 

Could the Western farmer be suddenly trans- 
ferred from America to Bulgaria, without the 
intervening gradual changes which come by the 
way in traveling, he would note at once the strong 
contrasts everywhere prominent--nowhere more 
so than in the farms and farming—and be intense- 
ly amused and interested thereby. The country 
itself is laid out attractively, giving widely ex- 
tended and remarkably detailed views of its farm 
lands. Ranges of mountains rise very abruptly to 
the height of nine thousand feet, while between 
them are broad plains as level as a house floor, 
divided into tillage and pasturage without any 
boundary lines,—not a fence disfigures the land- 
scape or bristles with the barbed proclamation: 
This is mine and that is yours 

The cultivated lands resemble a patchwork 
quilt, or to a less prosaic mind suggest the artistic 
design of mosaic work. Here is a square or ob- 
long piece of newly plowed land, next to that a 
field of ripening grain; beyond that a patch of 
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rich, waving green; another of more tender and 
lvety shade denotes a less advanced stage; then 
. In cross- 


ve 
sultans of vegetables add their variety. 
ing the mountains, one may stand at the summit 
of some especially favorable outlooking point, 
and command a whole plain, twenty or thirty 
miles across to the next range of mountains, and 
as far to right and left, counting thirty, forty or 
fifty villages, the rusty red of the tile roofs half 
concealed by the abundant fruit trees growing in 
nearly every yard. Among these hamlets is one 
settlement larger and in every way different from 
the rest, in fact quite European in appearance,with 
its spires and towers gleaming white and fresh in 
the sunlight and this clear atmosphere, which 
matches the Italian air so much lauded. 

These farmers do not live each upon his own 
section of land, but the villages of the plains are 
theirs, and the larger and finer ones are the shire- 
towns or markets and seats of government for the 
groups. A distant and elevated view of Bulgarian 
farm life is certainly picturesque and pleasing, 
but for details one must descend from the height 
and go into the midst of operations. There the 
eharm is at once dispelled, or at least gives place 
for the time to mixed feelings of disgust and pity 





them in fitting quantity, then, by a man at each 
end, the poles are carefully raised and the hay 
carried to the stack. 
8S. E. GRAVES, Shumla, Bulgaria. 
— 
The Suez Canal. 

Africa was joined to Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez, a little more than seventy-two 
miles wide at its narrowest part, but for the last 
twenty-five years Africa has been an island rather 
than a peninsula, by reason of the Suez canal from 
Port Said the Mediterranean to Suez on the 
Red Sea. The canal is one hundred miles long. 
The depth is twenty-six feet, the width at the bot- 
tom is seventy-two feet, while at the surface of 
the water the width varies from 195 to 325 feet. 
The country through which the canal passes is a 
sandy desert, barren and uninhabited, except 
where it has been made fertile by irrigation. 
There are a fewridges from twenty to sixty-five 
feet above sea level, but the average altitude is 
from five to eight feet. The few depressions and 
salt marshes, formerly below sea level, have be- 
come lakes by seepage from the canal. The sur- 
face soil is mostly sand and gravel, underlaid with 
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fruits of all kinds, ineluding those of the tropics. 
The papers, essays and addresses made at each 
annual meeting of the society, in regard to horti- 
culture and its kindred sciences, are of the best, 
and by men that are noted and make a study of 
their specialty. W. L. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. 
oo 
Pecans and Persimmons in Iowa. 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist I noticed an item on ** Pecans in New England.’’ 
Aslam anative of Hartford Co., Conn., I thought 
my experience and observation here in about the 
sume latitude would be of some interest to Mr. 
Bucks, to whom you directed your communication. 
The pecan is native to our woods on the river 
banks and islands in this vicinity. Although not 
common, afew years ago there was one some two 
feet in diameter standing at the mouth of Rock 
river. Just where the Hennepin canal empties in- 
to the Mississippi river, some twelve or fifteen 
years ago I set out a number of seedlings about a 
foot high. Most of them lived, and some are fif- 
teen feet high. No nuts so far. My friends in 
Upper Mississippi, who planted them years ago, 
say it takes fifteen years to come into bearing; 








THE SUEZ CANAL, SHOWING 


for the methods and implements employed. In- 
deed it is a marvel how the land is induced by 
such processes to yield even meager harvests, for 
plowing, sowing, reaping and garnering are all 
done in the most primitive manner imaginable. 
The plow is simply a piece of woud, a crooked 
stick, with a short prong faced with iron some- 
what like an arrow-head, which answers the pur- 
pose of a plowshare, and a long prong which 
handle. or buffaloes drag this 
queer instrument over the ground, opening up the 


serves as a Oxen 
soil to sucha shallow depth as would disgust the 
most shiftless farmer in the United States. The 
harrow is equally a makeshift, and other instru- 
The hayfork is a stick with 
three prongs, two long ones in the position of 


ments correspond. 
tines, and a third shorter one opposite them. 
Grass is cut by hand, a straight snath and a short, 
broad and straight scythe being used. When the 
mower wishes to whet his seythe he lays it upon 
one stone and hammers the edge with another 
Stone. Then the hay is all stacked on the field 
until the official examiner can estimate 
its value and the taxes upon it. This may occupy 
months, and afterward the owner 
may haul his hay into the barn or to market. In 
Stacking, two poles are laid parallel upon the 
sround beside a haycock, the hay piled upon 


to wait 


weeks or even 





sandstone, limestone, and a fossiliferous con- 
glomerate. The canal changed the climate, mak- 
ing it cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 
The Israelites crossed the Red Sea a few 
below the head of the gulf of Suez on their exodus 
from Egypt. [Our illustration, engraved from a 
photograph, shows a reach of the canal in its 
wider part. A band of Moslem pilgrims are em- 
barking on the sloop for Mecca in Arabia. The 
large British troop ship carrying 
soldiers to India. In the distance is seen a Royal 
mail steamer going to Australia.] 
H.S. RENTON, Port Said, Egypt. 
> 
Horticulture in Texas. 


miles 


vessel is a 


Perhaps no other State in the Union has such a 
variety of rich soils and offers such good oppor- 
tunities to the horticulturist and farmer as Texas. 
The fruit of the tropics grows to perfection on the 
The soil of the coast is very well suited to 
the pear. In Northern, as well as Southern Texas, 
it is raised to perfection. The varieties that are 
most successful are the Kieffer, which grows well 
in all parts of the South, the Duchess, Bartlett, 
La Conte, Garber, Early Harvest and Howell. The 
Texas State Horticultural Society, which meets 
annually, ranks with any of the older societies of 
other States. Its fairs are noted for exhibitions of 


coast. 











EMBARKATION OF PILGRIMS TO MECCA. 


probably it will take longer in this climate. At 
the same time I set out five seedling persimmons, 
two survived. They are now about the same size 
as the pecans, and have borne fruit for two years. 
I protected them for a few years. The fruit is de- 
licious after a few hard frosts. I see no reason 
why both pecans and persimmons could not be 
raised in Connecticut—set out in protected situa- 
tions and protected for the first few years. We 
have colder winters—nothing uncommon for the 
mercury to stand at 20° below zero. I also at the 
same time tried the pawpaw; but one has sur- 
vived, with no fruit. Years ago I set out several 
white and black birch. They do well, but no 
seedlings have come from their abundant fruit. I 
planted that pest of New England, the daisy or 
white weed, and it takes constant coaxing to get it 
to bloom, so I stand in no fear of being indicted for 
bringingit here. Ihave been a constant subscriber 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for twenty 
years, or more, and admire it as much as ever. 
E. S. BALLORD, Scott Co., Iowa. 
ae 
First-Class In Every Respect,.—I am very much 
pleased with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST both 
as to its subject matter and its mechanical execu- 
tion. I consider it first-class in every respect. 
A. R. WELCHMAN, Winter Co., Ky. 





























































































The Spring Campaign.—D. Stambaugh, Iron 
Co., Mich.: All the necessary tools, harness and 
farm equipment should be in perfect working 
order, and such repairs as might possibly be 
needed in the spring should be made. Time is 
too precious to be spent in hunting up whiffle- 
trees, clevises, chains and buckles, or in polishing 
plowshares and sharpening harrow teeth when 
the opportunity to sow spring crops is at hand. 
Do not allow yourself to be caught unprepared. 
Every good general holds a force in reserve. Af- 
ter you have determined on the quantity of land 
you will sow to oats, spring wheat or barley, it is 
a good idea to decide in your mind what you will 
do with it in case a wet spring prevents you from 
sowing these grainsin good season. What will it 
pay you to dowith it? Sow it to millet, buck- 
wheat, or sweet corn for autumn feed, or to grow 
some crop on it that can be turned under in the 
form of green manure for winter wheat. 





Seeding Meadows and Pastures,—F. G. Morri- 
son, Christian Co., Ill.: In sowing grass seed, one 
of the first things to be considered is to determine 
whether the old meadows or pastures need reseed- 
ing, and also how many acres of new land you 
will seed down, and whether clear timothy or a 
mixture of timothy and clover is best, and in what 
proportions. The best time to sow this seed in 
your locality is another important consideration. 
If your own experience is not a sufficient guide it 
would be advisable to consult a neighbor who is 
known to be uniformly successful in securing a 
“catch.” If you have to purchase the seed now is 
the time to do it. Very often it happens that 
much better seed can be bought from a neighbor- 
ing farmer than at the store, and at a much lower 
price. Do not wait until sowing time comes be- 
fore securing the seed. 

Egg-Bound Poultry.—A. H. Keane, Queen's 
Road, Eng., writes us: The frequent recurrence of 
death to good layers is an accident, the reason of 
which often remains a sealed book to the amateur. 
Such deaths are common to Minorcas, Spanish, 
Leghorns, and other breeds laying large eggs—the 
eause being inability to lay an abnormally large 
egg. Aftera few days of dumpishness the hen is 
found dead and thrown away. These are causes 
of death from egg binding. To prevent similar 
losses it will be well to note the following: Ifa 
hen visits the nest again and again, and lets her 
wings droop and appears distressed, immediate 
help is what she must have or else she will die. 
Catch her and dose her with a dessertspoonful of 
linseed oil, which is to be repeated once an hour till 
the desired result has been obtained. Immersing 
the vent in warm water is also often successful, 
but care must be taken not to break the egg in the 
hen’s body. 





Osier Willows in Europe.—N. Jarchow, West- 
chester Co., N. Y. writes us: In Europe the plant- 
ing of osier willows is done both in fall and spring. 
To obtain good plants for the holt a nursery is 
required in which the acorns are sown, during 
the fall, in well prepared seedbeds in rows fifteen 
inches apart. The rows are opened with the hoe 
and the acorns are laid two inches deep so thickly 
us nearly to touch each other, and covered with 
soil. The beds are then covered with dry leaves 
heid down with brushwood to prevent uncov- 
ering by winds. When spring opens tlie leaf cover 
is removed and piled up alongside the beds. After 
the plants have made their appearance the 
ground should be thoroughly cleaned and 
raked, whereupon the remnants of the leaves are 
scattered between the rows, to serve asa mulch 
for preventing the growth of weeds. When the 
plants have reached the age of from two to three 
years they are transplanted in the nursery and 
kept there from two to three years longer. They 
are then ready for the oak grove. If the ground is 
not grassy nor apt to become weedy, the four to 
six-years old trees are taken up in the nursery, 
the shoots so shortened that no more than two 
buds remain above the root crowns, the taproots 


| reduced to an average length of from six to eight 
inches, without disturbing the little rootlets ad- 
hering to the remaining part of the taproot, and 
then, protected against sun and wind, planted out 
if possible on a rainy day. Such stump-plants 
will sprout soon and grow up freely. But on 
places where grasses spring up easily the stump- 
plants would soon be overgrown and killed. In 
such grounds the plants taken from the nurs- 
ery are shortened only by half of the stem 
length, or not shortened at all. The latter will 
not grow as vigorously as the shortened, but will 
give some material for tan bark. The profitable- 
ness of raising young caks only for their bark has 
led many owners of oak forests in Europe to con- 





| verting them into oak holts for tan bark. This 
operation presents more difficulties. 





Cleaning Seed Oats.—Fred Grundy, Christian 
Co., Ul., writes us: The land intended for oats 
should be selected and the seed cleaned and in 
readiness. Many farmers never clean seed oats. 
They say that oats are oats, and take their seed 
out of the bin, heavy and light, good and bad, all 
mixed together. If there is any advantage to be 
gained by planting good seed corn, or plump, 
sound wheat—and no farmer denies this—then 
there certainly must be in sowing the best of oats. 
Run the seed oats through a good fanning mill 
this spring and see if it does not make a marked 
difference in the yield and quality of the crop. 
All know how very fickle the early spring weather 
is, and that we can count on but very few days 
at a time in which any farm work can be done, 
therefore everything should be in perfect readi- 
ness to make a dash when the opportunity is pre- 
sented. I have many times seen a difference in 
yield of twenty bushels and over per acre in two 
fields of oats sown two weeks apart. The first 
were put in at just the right time to get the bene- 
fit of a warm rain, or to mature just before a hot 
wind, or a shower followed by a scorching sun 
struck them. And where grass seed was sown 
with the oats I have seen a few days make the 
difference between a good catch and a complete 
failure. In nine cases out of ten the earliest 
spring-sown oats are the surest to yield a good 
crop and retnrn most profit. 





Keeping Meat Fresh in Winter.—C. Y. Ulster, 
Jackson Co., Mich.: In sections where the tem- 
perature remains below the freezing point for 
weeks at a time, beef and other freshly-killed 
meat may be kept in a fresh state for several 
weeks by hanging up in the loft of the wood house 
or other building in which no fire is kept. To 
make it readily available, the meat should be cut 
up in slices or in pieces suitable for cooking, if 
intended for boiling or roasting. It may then be 
hung upin a basket out of the reach of cats and 
dogs. Chickens may be thus kept, but should 
have the offal removed, and will prove convenient 
for company, or those calling unexpectedly. If 
the pieces are rubbed with fine salt when first 
cut up they will keep in a better condition. The 
salt may be partly removed by soaking in warm 
water before cooking. 





In Praise of the Paragon Chestnuts.—J. 5S. 
Woodward, Niagara Co., N. Y., writes us: ‘In 
the spring of 1890 I planted three very small 
trees in open places in a natural chestnut 
grove, where they have never had any care 
since beyond a severe letting alone. Two lived, 
but have never made much growth; yet the 
past summer one bore three burrs and the other 
seven. Each burr contained three nuts, and the 
nuts averaged as large as four common sweet 
chestnuts. I tested them and gave others to test 
in comparison with the native nut, and no one 
ealled them inferior. Some thought them sweeter 
and more tender than the common kind. This 
little tree, that bore the seven burrs and twenty- 
one nuts, is but seven feet high and the body only 
three-fourths inch in diameter, and had I not 
staked it up it would have been unable to hold up 
its load, and would have lain prone on the ground. 








It bore what was equivalent to forty-two common 
chestnuts, which was more than any native tree 
four inches in diameter in this grove ever produced 
in one year. I showed some of them toa dealer 
here, and at the time common chestnuts were 
selling for five dollars per bushel, but he said he 
would be glad to get alot such as these at eight 
dollars. Last spring I grafted a lot of small native 
trees with the Paragon and the cions made a growth 
from two to five feet in length. I measured one 
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cion which, in all its branches, made over twenty- 
five feet of new wood. Some of the cions blos- 
somed, even though just set this year. I am more 
than pleased with the Paragon, and shall continue 
to graft until I have changed my whole grove. 
From present experience I believe there is more 
money in an acre uf chestnut grove than in two 
acres of the best apple orchard.” 





Salting Butter in the Churn.—W. 8. Weir, Ver- 
non Co., Wis.: There has always been a great 
objection in the market to streaked or mottled 
butter. Consumers will not buy it, though it is 
hard to give a reason for this objection. It is only 
of late years that dairymen have come to agree 
that this mottled appearance is caused by an 
uneven distribution of salt in the butter. To pre- 
vent this the usual plan is to work in the salt and 
then set the butter aside to cool and harden and 
let the salt all dissolve, then rework the butter 
until all is of an even color. All dairymen know 
how difficult it is to do this reworking without 
injuring the grain. The new way to avoid this 
trouble is to salt inthe churn and not work the 
butter at all. The churn is stopped when the gran- 
ules form, and the butter washed with water at 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit until it runs off clear, 
Then water at fifty-five degrees is added, and when 
the butter cools to this degree add one and one- 
half ounces of salt to the pound and mix thor- 
oughly in the churn, then take the butter out and 
gently press it until dry. A little practice will 
make this easy, though you may not succeed at 
first, but skill will finally result, 





Bisulfide of Carbon.—J. M. M.: Bisulphide of 
earbon is often used to smother rats and mice as 
well as insects infesting stored grain, but to be 
available it must be used in pits, holes or rooms 
where the air and fumes can be confined until the 
animals and insects are smothered. When used in 
bins containing bran, ground feed or grain, it is not 
necessary to sprinkle the liquid upon the grain, 
but merely to put it into small, wide-mouth bot- 
tles or jars and set these on the feed or grain, then 
as the fumes escape they will settle down among 
it, as they are slightly heavier than the air. Of 
course the bins must be closed up tightly for a 
few hours or days, and then when opened and the 
bisulfide botties removed the air will soon dispel 
the fumes. To hasten this, stir up the grain or 
feed with a shovel until it again becomes odorless 
or nearly so, but have the doors open then. 





Support for Sweet Peas.—Jacob Miesz., Charles- 
ton Co.,8.C.: The best support for sweet peas is 
common wire netting, which can be fastened to 
stakes firmly set six feetapart. In lightsoil plant 
six inches deep, in heavy soil four. 





Starting Dahlias.—A. C. Ely, Fairfax Co., Va.: 
Dahlia roots should be started in damp moss, saw- 
dust or sand, by covering and placing them in 
some warm situation, ahout one month before it 
is time to plant them out. By that time the eyes 
will be well started, then cut the tubers so that 
there will be but asingle eye to a piece. Should 
any more appear after planting out, remove them, 
and never allow but a single stalk in one place. 





Sports in Plants. —P. C. Peters, Queens Co., 
N. ¥.: Not unfrequently the same variety will 
“sport” in the same manner in various localities, 
the same season. As an instance of this, the Craw- 
ford half-dwarf celery, in two different locali 
ties, the samesummer produced almost pure white 
leaves, and was self-blanching. This freak was 
immediately christened the White Plume celery, 
and from seed this ‘sport’? remains constant 
the same season. The variety known as the 
“Sandringham” sported in Europe in precisely 
the same way, and it was there called the Golden 
self-blanching celery. The Catharine Mermet 
rose, in two different greenhouses, the same sea- 
son threw up shoots from its roots that bore pure 
white flowers, and the variety was christened 
“The Bride.” 





Canning Vegetables and Fruit.—W. W. Meeker, 
Harford Co., Md.: In canning some of the staple 
vegetables and fruits, a very long process is re- 
quired, or a very high degree of heat is used for 
a shorter time. Corn, beans and peas need a 
process of three or four hours. Tomatoes are suc- 
cessfully canned by a process of boiling for a 
quarter of an hour. The shortest process that 
will succeed with anything is most desirable, and 
this is to be ascertained by experimenting with 
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each variety. The various fruits are now gener- 
ally preserved by being cooked and filled into tin 
eans or glass jars, and hermetically sealed while 
hot. They may be cooked in the cans and jars, 
and then sealed. Giving them the needful process 
in the cans, avoids the danger of breaking the 
fruit in filling. In some of the canning factories, 
where tin cans are used almost exclusively, airand 
gases liberated by heat are allowed to escape by 
puncturing the cans in the midst of the process. 
In such cases the puncture is closed by solder as 
soon as the escaping steam will permit it. 





The Potato Once More.— Subscriber, Monroe 
Co., N. ¥.: If the correspondents of some of our 
contemporaries will persist in making such asser- 
tions as the one to which you call our attention 
we cannot help it, viz: ‘*As is well known, Sir 
Walter Raleigh found the potato in Virginia and 
took specimens back to England.’”’ We do wish, 
however, that those who make such statements 
would read the life of Raleigh, or the brief sketches 
given of his career in the standard cyclopedias, 
if for no other purpose than to learn that he never 
was in Virginia or elsewhere in North America. 





Spring Lambs. — Wm. Pettit, York Co., Penn.: 
With a small flock of sheep to insure a return from 
spring lambs, you must take the trouble to pre- 
pare a protected shed, or other well ventilated 
pen in which the ewes are to drop their lambs. 
You should inspect the flock not less than twice a 
day to look after the weak lambs and get them on 
their feet. These lambs must be pushed from the 
start by feeding, and also by taking extra care of 
the realize the great difference in 
price between early and late lambs. 


mothers, to 


Size of Dairy Cows.—A. L. Harding, Greene Co., 
Penn.: In selecting a good dairy cow, there are 
more important items to be taken into account 
than that of size. This, however, is one of the 
controlling factors when judged from a purely 
commercial standpoint of profit. The practical 
dairyman takes little account of the beef value of 
an animal that has to be carried so many years. 
He demands his dividends once a year, and to 
make them as large as possible he cuts down ex- 
penses to the lowest practical point. To do this 
he must not carry a machine that is too large for 
the labor to be performed. It has been quite 
clearly proven that a given number of pounds of 
eareass divided among small animals will make 
greater profit for milk production than when 
those [pounds are contained in a less number of 
cows. To use extreme instances, the elephant 
could never be made as profitable a milk pro- 
ducer as the goat—there is too much waste mate- 
rial to carry. The exact size of a cow at which 
the greatest profit can be produced has not been 
determined, but the Columbian dairy tests at 
Chicago indicate that it lies somewhere between 
six hundred and a thousand pounds. 





Preservation of Food.—L. T. Hart, Fairfax Co., 
Va.: Drying food products may be successfully 
done by the heat of the sun, or by applying hot 
air in or out of a vacuum. The temperature should 
be under 140° F., as a higher degree of heat will 
make the substance hard and insipid. The drying 
process is often preceded by salting a little, or 
smoking, or both, as with fish, beef and pork. 
Jerking meat is drying it in thin slices and then 
bruising it in a mortar. This method is much 
used in regions where the air is exceedingly dry. 
Dried fruit should be pressed together so as to 
exclude moisture from the air. For use on vessels 
making long voyages, both fruits and vegetables 
should be hermetically sealed. When soaked in 
water, they are ready for use. They are of great 
value to both sailors and soldiers in preserving 
them from seurvy. Fruits intended for flavoring 
purposes are put up without sugar. For eating 
they are best canned with sufficient sugar to suit 
the taste. All acid fruits are best when cooked 
soft before the sugar is added; and after its addi- 
tion they should be cooked long enough to make 
it permeate them thoroughly. 





Cows for the Dairy.—Col. L. S. Hardin, Ky., 
writes us: Inaseries of years the loss by death, 
injury or becoming worn out of cows in the dairy 
will be, on an average, about ten percent. of the 
whole number in the herd. Tosupply this yearly 
loss the new cows must be obtained either by pur- 
chase, or by raising heifers, or both. Which is the 
most profitable must be determined by each one 








according to his surroundings. Dairymen usually 
raise a few calves from their best cows, and gener- 
ally by any bull that is convenient. This is often 
poor policy. It certainly costs more to raise a 
heifer in a dairy than the same heifer could be 
bought from a farm. Having an ill-favored sire 
keeps her from being any more valuable than 
other heifers. If you have a good lot of heifers to 
pick from, and good judgment is used in making 
selections, this is the best way to keep up the 
herd, for a better proportion of good cows can be 
secured this way than by either purchasing ma- 
ture cows, or raising your own heifers even with 
a good bull. The old cows are usually culls, while 
you must raise three or four heifers before you 
get one good, profitable cow. 





Cottonseed Hulls, or Malt Sprouts.— W. F. 
Erb, Lincoln Co., K¥., can buy clover hay for $12 
per ton, cottonseed hulls at $7, and malt sprouts 
at $12, and wishes to know if it will pay to buy 
cottonseed hulls to feed with the malt sprouts. 
Chemically speaking, these three feeds are quite 
similar, and one would not help the other in mak- 
ing up a ration for cows, if that is the use to which 
the feed is to be put. We would advise that you 
stop feeding the malt sprouts at $12, and buy cot- 
tonseed hulls at $7, adding to the latter some corn 
meal mixed with corn fodder run through a cut- 
ting box. Clover hay is always a good feed for 
cows, provided it is cured in the best condition, 
and not handled enough to shake the leaves off. 
There is often more to be said about the condition 
in which you find a certain kind of feed than in 
its chemical parts. The first thing is to see that it 
is in good condition, and then notice how the 
cows like it, and what effect it has on their milk 
yield. We would not waste much time on these 
hulls and sprouts, if good corn meal and wheat 
bran are to be had cheaply. Cows must have rich 
feed and plenty of it to make much milk. 





Damp Cellar Floors.—G. T. Smith, Orleans Co., 
N. Y.: To rid a cellar of moisture, dig a channel 
about one foot wide and six inches deep through 
the wet portion, leading it into a drain or outlet; 
fill this with coarse gravel to the very top, pound- 
ing it firmly in place; this will carry off all the 
ground water before it reaches the surface. The 
drain under the wall may have become filled up 
and allow the water soaking into the soil outside 
to find its way through the wall to the cellar bot- 
tom, in which case dig a shallow channel along 
the wall in the bottom and fill it with gravel or 
finely broken stone. 





A Blanket of Snow.—S. L. Price, Middlesex Co., 
Conn.: A covering of snow will prove a great pro- 
tection to meadow land and to fall sown wheat 
and rye. It should be induced to remain as long as 
possible, not only on the crops named, but over 
strawberry plants and about the trunks of trees, 
currants, raspberries and shrubs. It should not 
be allowed to accumulate to a sufficient depth to 
press the canes and stalks to the ground, as they 
are often injured by the heavy packed drifts. 
Snow thrown up around the foundation walls of 
the dwelling house will prove a great protection to 
the contents of the cellar, and frequently save 
them from disastrous freezing. To retain snow 
upon fields swept by winds, brush scattered over 
them will produce the result. Even cornstalks 
scattered about will accomplish the same end. 





Clipping Horses.—J. Stithton, Hardin Co., Ky : 
The horse is the only animal that sweats all over 
on ordinary occasions. This sweating is quite 
debilitating to him. The managers of race horses 
reduce them quite rapidly in flesh by sweating 
them. To prevent horses from becoming wet in 
cold weather and catching cold from sweating 
under their heavy coats of hair, it is advised that 
they be clipped all over. This is said to be equal 
in economy to a pound of grain a day, by making 
the horse that much more comfortable, provided 
he wears a blanket out of doors when standing 
still, or when it is cold and stormy. 





Tame Rabbits.—L. T. Davenport, Worcester Co., 
Mass.: Occasionally people get the rabbit fever 
from reading some newspaper article, and know- 
ing their very prolific nature, think all that is 
required will be to obtain several pairs, and ina 
few months market the surplus. But in actual 
practice it will not prove so fascinating and remu- 
nerative as expected. While around the general 
farm buildings they are able to glean a living, yet 








during winter or when vegetation is poor they 
are liable to strip the bark from fruit trees 
and shrubs. In a few days’ time they may dc 
more damage than twenty dozen of them woulc 
realize in the market. As pets, one or two will be 
of no particular detriment, and when they have 
served usefulness in this line they may be killed 
for the market. When they are to be raised in 
quantities a proper enclosure should be built fo1 
them and they should be kept within its bounda- 
ries. For this purpose a wire netting similar tc 
that used for poultry yards will prove best. I 
need be only about half the usual height for poul- 
try, or about four feet. 





White Flakes in Butter.— Mrs. J. Stewart 
Athens Co., Ohio: It is very well settled now that 
the white flakes that are so annoying to the good 
housewife when they appear in the butter, are 
due to one of two causes, or perhaps both. If the 
milk is set in shallow pans and, by leaving a win- 
dow or door open, a current of air is allowed tc 
pass over the surface of the cream as it rises, cer. 
tain parts of it are dried, and form these white 
flakes. Then again, if the cream can is allowed tc 
get too warm, the acid formed will turn little par- 
ticles of milk to curds, which appear in the butter 
as white spots. 





Carding Cows.—H. Stock, Riley Co., Kan., writes: 
It seldom pays to card cows. Labor must be very 
cheap about the farm when a man can profitably 
spend many hours a day on the herd working with 
a card. In the first place, cows that are giving 
milk are usually so thin in flesh that the ordinary 
farm hand would inflict more harm than good 
upon them with the sharp teeth of a card. There 
are rubber and hair brushes or pieces of burlap 
that are good enough to rub the dust off of cows. 
Carding, however, is a refinement of treatment 
that is hardly necessary with cows that are other- 
wise well cared for. The man who can make it 
pay, or even avoid a loss, by carding cows needs 
no advice about managing a herd. 





Unprofitable Dairy Herds.—M. York, Orange 
Co., N. Y.: It is the fashion to take a ‘‘cow census” 
of certain counties ina dairy district, and from the 
poor showing made out by these voluntary census 
takers make it appear that a very large propor- 
tion of the dairies are actually run at a loss to 
their owners. Somehow these owners have beer 
living on their farms for many years and carrying 
on the same business, with the same so-called 
losses; and, while they have no other capital, still 
retain or buy their farms. How is this loss com- 
puted? Sometimes the dairyman is charged with 
the price the feed fed to the cows would sell for on 
the farm. They did not realize that much cost 
with the herd. Every farmer who throws all the 
produce of his farm on the market not only robs 
the farm, but he lowers the market by crowding 
it. In other words, there must be so many stock 
farms to keep up the price of farm produce. The 
manufacturer says it does not pay him unless he 
gets ten percent. profit; the real estate dealer is 
content with four per cent.; and the farmer whe 
first takes his living out and has all over that, is 
usually content with the profit. He certainly is 
not working at a loss. 





Fancy Game for City Markets.—Geo. E. Walsh, 
Queens Co., N. Y., writes: On marshy farms frogs 
may be made a source of income, for the hind legs 
of the large kinds are considered popular delica- 
cies in the cities. Trouts are raised in the wells and 
ponds on some farms, and they prove very lucra- 
tive live stock. A good fish pond can be con- 
structed in many parts of the country with com- 
paratively little outlay, and if the right kinds of 
fish are raised in it, some money can be made. 
The ponds also serve as excellent duck ponds, 
and fish-raising and duck breeding seem to go 
together. In the West several farmers have added 
rabbits to their live stock, and in Idaho and Col- 
orado hunting them proves so successful that rab- 
bits add very materially to the income. Several 
attempts have been made to raise buffaloes on 
large stock ranges, but so far only ordinary suc- 
cess has been attained. This work is most praise- 
worthy; for, unless farmers can raise these 
animals on stock ranges, the whole family will 
soon be exterminated. Altogether there are about 
one thousand head of buffalo that live in captivity, 
and these will probably soon constitute all that 
remains of the once numerous American bison 
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SCIENCE IN RARMING. 
_—_ 

Forests and Rainfall.—The weather observa- 
tions at the Maine station, for four years, are re- 
ported by R. H. Fernald (R. 92) as showing that 
from April to October the excess of moisture in 
the forest above that of the open field in the 
morning, amounts to only six per cent., while in 
the middle of the day it rises to fourteen per cent., 
and at nightfall drops down to ten per cent., the 
mean excess of moisture for the day being ten per 
cent. In a very dense forest the percentage of 
excess would undoubtedly rise much higher. The 
presence of patches of forest in any region must 
thus exert a marked influence on the water vapor 
in the atmosphere, and this condition, in turn, is 
an important factor in the growth of vegetation. 
T. J. Burrill of the Illinois station, reports (B. 26) 
that there is not the slightest doubt that the cli- 
mate is affected by forests. The temperature is 
equalized; the extremes of heat and cold are not 
so great. The moisture of the soil is better dis- 
tributed through the year. The running streams 
are better sustained and also less subject to de- 
structive floods, where the country is well tim- 
bered, than where the land is kept bare by culti- 
vation, and the surface so drained that the water 
runs away at once. Heavy winds are greatly 
checked, much to the comfort of man and other 
animals. Crops are preserved in various ways 
from the destructive influence of air moving too 
rapidly. Trees for the ornamentation of the home 
area, as well as for the wide expanse of the coun- 
try itself, can never be neglected by a people 
whose cultured tastes and educated perceptions 
pleasure in the beautiful and picturesque. 





Southern Strawberries.,—At the Virginia sta- 
tion spring-set strawberry plants have done best 
according to W. B. Alwood (B. 27). Fall-set plants 
bore very little the first year, and when permitted 
to fruit, the plants were so weakened that a good 
stand was not secured for the succeeding crop. 
if the blossoms are removed the first spring, an 
enormous growth of plants is secured for an ex- 
cellent crop the second spring, eighteen months 
from planting. Summer planting did not succeed 
on account of the almost certain drouths in late 
summer. With good culture, plants set in the 
spring will fill up the rows, and give an excellent 
crop the second spring. The blossom buds should 
be removed when the plants are set out. The 
land should be very carefully worked prior to set- 
ting. Most commercial growers would do better 
to reset every year. Growers for home use may 
get a fairly good crop of fruit from the same 
plants for two or three years. Mulch should not 
be put on the plants until freezing weather has 
checked growth. The coast region truckers desire 
an early, firm berry of good color, and this they 
secure in such varieties as Hoffman and West- 
brook. These do well for Northern shipments, but 
for fruit for the home table, Haverland, Beder 
Wood, and Parker Earle are preferable. Michel’s 
Early is decidedly the choice for a strictly early 
crop. For a home garden a good selection is: 
Haverland, Beder Wood, and Parker Earle, all 
quite hardy and furnishing fruit the whole sea- 
son. These, with Great Pacific, Shuster’s Gem 
and Warfield, furnish a list from which commer- 
cial growers can realize the best results. Gandy 
and Summit are the best very late sorts, but use- 
ful only for the home garden. 





Changes of Food and Weather in the Dairy.— 
A chemical examination of the milk of forty-five 
cows, of grade and pure blood of different breeds, 
owned and cared for by different farmers, is re- 
ported by C. L. Ingersoll and H. B. Duncanson of 
the Nebraska station (B. 30) as showing during 
thirty days, that changes of food changed the 
quality of the milk. A ration of poor quality 
showed loss in per cent. of milk fat present, and 
one of rich, nutritious food caused increase in per 
cent. of fat. The final result shown was that there 
was little change produced in the total fat day by 
day, but that the changes in per cent. of fat were 
fully compensated in changes in the milk yield of 
the cows. The use of the Babcock test for milk 
fat was so nearly accurate in the work required 
that the chemical analyses for butter fat showed 
no appreciable difference. The use of a group of 
cows, fed without change of food, as a check on 
possible variations was very apparent, as without 
such a check the variations might be attributed 
to the change of food when really the latter had 
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nothing to do with it. The cows had good, warm 
stables, and were as comfortable as possible ina 
place where no artificial heat was to be had. The 
study of the sudden storms and cold waves 
included ten observations. Of these seven showed 
a diminished yield of milk, and in three the yield 
was constant. The milk fat diminished in per 
cent. in five observations, remained constant in 
four, and increased in one observation. These 
variations occured in cows as they were actually 
found on a series of farms in close proximity. 
They show very clearly that even in barns, secure 
from wind and storms, the dairy cow is very sus- 
ceptible to cold and dampness in the atmosphere, 
and that she consumes a portion of the butter and 
other constituents of the milk in striving to keep 
warm. It evidently pays well to shelter and make 
very comfortable the cow giving milk. 





Electricity for Plants.—Experiments in elec- 
tro-culture with the alternating current from the 
dynamo at the electric light station have been 
tried at the Massachusetts station, and are re- 
ported by C. D. Warner (H. B. 23) as showing that 
when subjected to electrical influences, some 
varieties of seeds germinate more quickly, and 
certain plants blossom sooner. Some kinds of 
vegetables have a tendency to enlarge their roots 
while others grow a large amount of tops. Toma- 
toes ripened sooner, and plants standing near the 
electrodes developed a larger growth of roots and 
foliage. The vegetables experimented with 
parsnip, lettuce, carrot, turnip, beet, salsify, rad- 
ish and onion,— were not in any way injured by a 
eurrent of thirty-nine amperes with a voltage of 
fifty-three, but generally were stimulated in 
growth. Growing vegetables by electricity can 
hardly be considered practical. Some method of 
collecting and using atmospheric electricity 
might be employed with a possibility of the 
farmer being well paid by an increased growth of 
cereals and some varieties of vegetables, but 
when batteries and dynamos are employed, the 
cost of instruments, wires, increased amount of 
labor, resulting from a network of lines, in addi- 
tion to the expense of generating the electricity 
used, would render the undertaking too expen- 
sive for the practical farmer. The increase in 
yield of crops would scarcely pay for the trouble 
and outlay, though it is very apparent that elec- 
tricity does to a certain degree influence the 
growth and development of plants. 





Cottonseed for Fattening Steers.--Some method 
of preparation by which cottonseed can be most 
successfully used a feed stuff has long been desired. 
The practice of feeding boiled cottonseed to both 
dairy and beef cattle has long been in vogue, but 
the feeding of roasted cottonseed is of much more 
recent date. Feeding experiments at the Texas 
station by G. W. Curtis are reported by J. H. 
Connell and J. W. Carson (B. 27) as proving that 
roasted cottonseed does not have the laxative 
properties of the raw seed, and is more palatable, 
but the advantages to be gained by the use of 
roasted seed scarcely justifies its general use as 
faster gains were made by the boiled seed, though 
at a greater cost per pound of gain. Boiled seed 
being more palatable than raw seed, less laxative 
and making faster gains, may continue to be used 
with profit. Steers fed on raw seed ate a less 
quantity of it, and used slightly more hay in con- 
sequence. Cottonseed at usual prices is a good 
and cheap addition to a corn and hay ration, 
though at $10 per ton for raw cottonseed, the cot- 
tonseed meal, hulls and silage is a good ration. 
The average cost of gain per hundred pounds in all 
the steers was $3.64. The cheapest feed per pound 
gained, for all the steers fed, was raw seed at $10 
per ton, corn and hay, each one hundred pounds 
of gain costing $2.83. 

The Winter- Killing of Trees and Shrubs. 
Many trees and woody plants, hardy enough to 
withstand the low temperature to which they 
have been subjected, are killed during the winter. 
The causes of such winter-killing have been in- 
vestigated by A. Nelson at the Wyoming station 
(B. 15) and at Harvard University. It appears very 
probable that dessication is the chief cause. The 
plants of the arid regions of high altitudes are 
subjected to many conditions which conspire 
against successful hibernation. The dry atmos- 
phere, the usually gravelly soil, the great differ- 
ence in temperature between the roots in the 
frozen soil and the branches in the intense sun- 
light, frequent dessicating winds and sudden 











changes of temperature, operate together to cause 
transpiration of moisture far in excess of the ab- 
sorption by the roots, thus causing wilting, shrivel- 
ing and death. The experiments proved that the 
rate of transpiration or evaporation is directly 
and proportionately increased by the diminution 
of the atmospheric pressure. Thus the moisture- 
drinking rarefied air of the high plateaus sweeps 
over the Great Plains as a blighting blizzard to 
vegetation. The remedy is to use all possible 
means to keep the plant, and especially the roots, 
in a fairly moist condition. lrrigate late in the 
fall and in the winter. Flow the water over the 
soil on the warmer days, filling the earth-cracks, 
and even forming an ice coat which will prevent 

the evaporation of the soil moisture. A liberal 
mulching with straw, leaves or coarse manure will 
be helpful. The most moisture and protection is 
needed during the first winter after transplanting. 
Tender shrubbery and small young trees may be 
protected by securely tying an abundance of straw, 
hay, or even paper, closely around the stems and 
branches, or by placing an open barrel or box 
around the stems and packing with hay or straw 

Small trees and half-hardy plants may be covered 
with a mound of earth alone or over mulch. 





Effect of Mulch on the Ripening of Fruit. 
It is generally believed that a mulch or heavy 
cover placed upon the frozen soil around plants 
will retard flowering and the maturity of fruit, 
but the results are often unsatisfactory. Careful 
experiments upon the effect of mulches have been 
made at the New York Cornell University station, 
by L. H. Bailey (B. 59), which indicate that the 
early bloom of fruit plants depends very largely 
upon the appropriation of food stored in the twigs, 
and it is more or less independent of root action. 
This is proved both by direct experiment, and by 
study of the physiology of plants. It must follow 
then that the temperature of the twig or branch 
must be reduced if its vegetation is to be much 
retarded. The top of the plant, as well as the soil, 
must be mulched, and in practice this is possible 
only with strawberries, and other very low plants, 
or those which ‘are laid down during the winter 
There is danger of injuring plants by heavy mulch 
which is allowed to remain late in spring. If it is 
desired to retard flowers or fruit by mulching, the 
practice should not be violent and the plants 
should be carefully watched. Many strawberry 
growers are able, by mulching after hard freezing, 
to delay the ripening of that fruit from two days 
to two weeks, but a week’s delay is usually about 
the limit of profitable results. 

Testing Sugar-Beet Seed.—The Austrian seed 
control station at Vienna is reported by T. R. 
Weinzierl (R. ’92) as having established the follow- 
ing normal or standard for sugar-beet seed: The 
sample should not contain more than three per 
cent. of admixture of dirt or harmless weed seeds, 
nor more than fifteen per cent. of moisture. It 
should show in six days of the germination test, 
one hundred and twenty-five plants for each one 
hundred seed clusters, and not less than four-fifths 
of the seed clusters should have sprouted by that 
time. Each kilogram of seed should yield not less 
than seventy thousand plants, or thirty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred plants to the pound. During 
the year, the station inspected two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety samples of various seeds, and 
sealed and attested eight thousand and thirty 
bags of clover seed. There has been a gradual in- 
crease in the number of tests for which fees are 
paid, showing an increasing appreciation of the 
work of this seed-control station. Two-thirds of 
the tests for which fees were charged, were of 
samples of sugar-beet seed. 





Winter Cauliflowers.—Experiments at the New 
York Cornell University station are reported by 
L. H. Bailey (B. 55), as showing that cauliflowers 
succeed well in a forcing house, if they are kept 
in a vigorous and uniform growth. They need 
a rich soil, careful attention to watering, eul- 
tivation and ventilation, and a cool temperature 
like that employed for lettuce. They appear to 
thrive better without bottom heat than with it. 
The Early Snowball and Erfurt strains force well 
Plants should be set in the beds when from six 
weeks to three months old, according to the sea- 
son of the year, and from four to five months 
elapse before the first heads are fit for market. 
The heads ordinarily require no bleaching, and 
they are ready for sale when from four to six 
inches in diameter, which is a convenient size. 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘‘pearl glass.’’ You will have no 
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heat. You will have clear glass 
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rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 
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Cod Liver Oil asit 
appears in Scott’s 
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taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
Out injury to the 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 
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FARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


The cotton crop of India for 1893 was from thir- 
teen to eighteen per cent. higher in the various 
provinces than that of the preceding year. 

Cotton culture is rapidly increasing in Burmah, 
as is indicated by the amount of exports, which 
increased seven fold in the last fiscal year over 
those of the preceding year. 

The large, white Yorkshire pig has become the 
favorite breed with Danish bacon factories, and 
large numbers of them are imported yearly from 
England for breeding purposes. 

A mess pork factory has been established at 
Canterbury, New Zealand. The company buys the 
green pork from the farmers and cure it by the 
dry salting process for shipment to London. 

The Babcock tester for determining the propor- 
tion of butter fats in milk, is very popular in 
Victoria, Australia, and its use seems likely to 
become general in the butter factories of that 
colony. 

The pastoral industry of Argentina shows very 
slow In 18745 the number of cattle 
killed in the saladeros was 1,542,000. The number 
last year was 2,009,000, and the preceding year 
1,962,000. 

Professor Nocard states that tuberculosis exists 
in chronic form among cattle in Brittany, Cham- 
pagne, and, above all, in the Beauce. His observa- 
tions do not sustain the theory that the disease is 
hereditary. 

The Duke of York has become a tenant farmer 
on the estate of his father. The president of the 
Cheshire Agricultural Society humorously states 
that “the first thing the duke did was to ask fora 
reduction of rent.” 

The “ royal lady farmer at Windsor,” to wit: Her 
Majesty, the Queen, was a very successful ex- 
hibitor at the Birmingham fat stock show, win- 
ning no less than six prizes and a champion prize 
with animals bred on the royal farm. 


increase. 


Horses are very cheap in Australia. The horse 
markets are glutted with animals offered, for 
which there is no demand. Similar reports come 
from Great Britain. Indeed the depression in the 
prices of horses seems to be world wide. 

The Agricultural Department of India has 
adopted what is there spoken of as ‘‘a new idea,”’ 
and which consists in publishing for general dis- 
tribution monographs, similar to the Farmers’ 
Bulletins of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


A fine stud of hackney horses has been estab- 
lished at Buda-Pesth, Hungary, by a wealthy 
gentleman named Wahrmann. Among the foun- 
dation animals are thirteen mares from the 
renowned Brookfield stud of Mr. Burdett Coutts. 


Farmers in all the parts of Europe which suf- 
fered from drouth last year find it difficult to pro- 
vide forage to keep their live stock through the 
winter. In France au.d Germany, twigs of trees 
and vine are made to contribute to the subsistence 
of cattle and sheep. 

The farmers of Germany are uneasy at the pros- 
pect of new taxation made necessary by the in- 
creased public expenditure under the army bill. 
It is proposed to lay a tax upon all wines over 50 
marks ($11.90) in value per hectoliter (26} gallons), 
or about ten cents per quart. 

U. 8. Commercial Agent Smith reports that the 
Rhine vintage of 1893 was a full one-half crop. 
This is a gratifying amount, as a three-fourths 
vintage is a rarity and a full vintage remarkably 
searce. It is expected on all sides that the Rhine 
wine of 1893 will be fine in quality. 

South African papers announce that extensive 
deposits of nitrate have been found in the valley 
of the Orange river. The deposits are said to be 
from three to six feet in depth throughout a con- 
siderable extent of country, and that at least three 
million tons of nitrate may be obtained. 

Comparative trials of sheep shearing by hand 
and by machine, Australia, resulted 
largely in favor of the machines. It was found 
that a thousand sheep could be sheared by machine 
for about ten dollars, and the yield of wool is about 
eight ounces per head more than when sheared by 
hand. 


made in 


Coffee planting is being pushed in the British 
eolonies of North Borneo and Central Africa. In 
the former Liberian, seeds and seedlings are dis- 


tributed among the natives, who have each to 


| 





plant fifty trees, selling the produce at a fixed 





rate to the government. From the Central African 
colonies it is reported that on some plantations 
coffee trees planted two years ago are now laden 
with a grand crop. 

Orange growers of the Cape settlements of South 
Africa are beginning to cultivate the St. Michael 
orange, a small fruited variety, which is noted for 
“the delightful thinness of the internal ‘rag,’ the 
delicacy of the internal membrane dividing the 
sections, and the fewness and small size of the oil 
glands.” 

Notwithstanding the fostering care of the French 
government, sheep breeding has declined in 
Algeria, and official reports show that for several 
years past there has been a progressive decrease 
in the number of sheep. The present number is 
estimated at 8,896,000, the estimates being based on 
official figures. 

The Chicago rule of dropping out of the premium 
list beeves over three years old was adopted at 
the recent fat stock show in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. A leading English paper says that “ nothing 
was lost by the omission, while the profitable and 
practical character of the classes was unques- 
tionably enhanced.” 

The government of South Australia some years 
ago caused its explorers to plant seeds of date 
palms at their camps. The palms from those seeds 
have grown to tall, productive trees; and well- 
matured dates have been received at Adelaide. 
The Queensland government is planting cocoanut 
palms on the islands along its coast. 

Experiments in the fertilization of tobacco lands 
have been made in pursuance of plans adopted at 
a general convention of tobacco producers held 
at Carlsruhe in 1891. The results, so far, are not 
very definite, but in a general way they show that 
potash manures greatly improve the quality with- 
out greatly increasing the quantity of the leaf. 


An English cheese maker, whose storage room 
became badly infected with blue mold (Penicilinm 
glaucum), adopted as a disinfectant dilute boracic 
acid, with which he washed the walls, woodwork, 
utensils, and all parts of the cheese rooms. As 
the fungus reappeared in the cheese he repeated 
the disinfection twice a week, until all signs of 
the parasite disappeared. 


During the last seven years the area devoted to 
indigo in India has been about 300,000 acres, but in 
1891-2 it sunk nearly one-third. A favorable season 
and a rise in the price of indigo at Caleutta, led to 
a great extension of the industry in 1893, and the 
area of cultivation was estimated at 350,000 acres. 
The output was about eight per cent. above the 
average rail exports for the last twelve years. 


At the latest hiring fairs held in various parts of 
England and Wales, engagements were made for 
the ensuing year at the following prices: Farm 
foremen, $90 to $120 per year; second hands, $80 to 
$90; plow boys, $50 to 865; lads, $30 to $50. Female 
farm servants were hired at annual wages ranging 
from $90 to $100 per year for head girls; $50 to $70 
for kitchen maids; women able to attend the 
dairy $80 to $85. 

New Zealand has twenty-five establishments in 
which mutton is frozen for the British market. 
The output is some two million fat sheep a year. 
The sheep used for this purpose are chietly crosses 
of Merino and Down, long-wooled breeds. Shrop- 
shire Downs and Lincolns are in much favor for 
rich, level pastures, while in hilly and broken sit- 
uations Border Leicesters have proved quite suc- 
cessful for crossing on Merino ewes. 


Quack grass, which is regarded only as a trouble- 
some weed in Europe and America, is highly 
esteemed in Australia. The Australian Agricul- 
turist says of it: “It is a most valuable fodder, 
thrives on any soil, not easily affected by frost, 
and is the first to shoot out green in the spring. 
Cattle are very fond of it, the milk produced by it 
is of a good quality, and the butter and cheese 
manufactured from such milk is generally a first- 
class article.” 

Special efforts are being put forth by Australian 
vine growers to increase the manufacture of wine. 
Central presses are in course of establishment, 
and though the wines to be turned out—chiefly 
burgundies and clarets—will lack age, they are 
expected to find their way, in due time, into the 
markets of the world. There is a large stock of 
wine of mature age in numerous farmhouses, 
especially in New South Wales, which it is pro- 
posed to utilize for trial shipments. Experts who 
have professionally tasted samples from these 





private stores, are of opinion that they will admit 
of bulking, and so furnish a brand uniform in 

| taste and flavor. Even, after all, should the newly- 
made wines fail to secure public favor, storing 
them for five years would be sufficient to attain 
the standard of flavor of the genuine clarets of 
Southern France and Italy. 

The Industrial Association of Bengal has pub- 
lished a note on certain native fiber plants which 
may be made to furnish a cheap substitute for 
jute. All the plants enumerated belong to the 
mallows family. Among them are three species 
of Hibiscus, one of which Hibiscus rosa sinensis, is 
quite largely cultivated in America as a green- 
house and window plant. Another is the Potari 
(Abutilon indicum), which is closely allied to the 
velvet leaf so common as a weed in the Eastern 
United States. 

Large quantities of tea plants and appliances 
for the manufacture of tea, together with Chinese 
laborers, are being transported from China with a 
view of establishing plantations in the Ural re- 
gion of Southeastern Russia, which has 
found very favorable to the growth of the tea 
plant. The Chinese trading classes do not favor 
the project, as they fear it will become, like tea 
culture in India and Ceylon, another serious rival 
to the native industry. 


been 


A permanent memorial is to be made of the 
famous herd of wild white cattle at Cadzow For- 
est, the property of the Duke of Hamilton. The 


Duke has given instructions to have presented to 
the Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow, a collection of 
specimens representing the herd. These will 
consist of a stuffed bull, cow and calf, and the 
skeleton of another bull. The herd has recently 
been partly crossed with the equally famous wild 
eattle of Chillingham Park, and it is, therefore 
likely that the pure Cadzow breed may not long 
be available for preservation. 


The cultivation and manufacture of jute has 
grown to immense proportions in India. In 1883-4 
the exports were 63,646,000 bags and 7,049,000 yards 
of cloth; in 1892 they were 123,975,000 bags and 
40,060,000 yards of cloth. This does not, of course, 
represent the whole of the manufactured jute 
trade, for very large quantities of bags and cloth 
are shipped from Calcutta to other parts of India, 
and are used as coverings for raw produce and 
manufactured goods exported. There are twenty- 
five jute mills in Bengal, with 8,814 looms and 
177,718 spindles. Over 66,000 persons were employed 
in these mills. 


An Australian paper says that in the warm and 
dry regions of Victoria, where wheat growing is 
the staple industry, farmers are adopting a new 
course of cropping by alternating wheat with oats. 
The Algerian variety has been tried with success, 
even in the driest parts where it was formerly 
believed that oats would not succeed. This 
however, the same variety that has been pro- 
nounced unfit for feeding French army horses. 
It is claimed that oats yield a crop of equal value 
with wheat—the increased yield making up for the 
lower price per bushel—and that it 
ground in good condition for the ensuing crop. 


is, 


leaves the 


The agricultural returns for Great Britain in the 
past year (says the Scottish Farmer) are 1¢W pub- 
lished, and afford striking evidence of the changed 
conditions under which farming is now prosecuted. 
No one required them to prove that wheat lands 
were going out of cultivation, but it is something 
to get the proof of this established by hard figures. 
Farmers are turning their attention and 
more to barley and oats, and in both of these 
cereals there is increase. The most striking 
fact, however, is that there is actually a decrease 
in the number of almost all classes of live stock— 


more 


an 


cattle, sheep and pigs showing a decided fall. 


Aberdeen-Angus cattle were peculiarly success- 
ful in the show ring last year. At the Royal Jubi- 
lee Show at Aberdeen the champion prize was won 
by Prince Inea, bred by Sir George Macpherson 
Grant. At the show a few weeks later in Durham, 
the home of the Shorthorns, the champion honors 
were awarded to the Aberdeen-Angus bull Albion, 
bred and exhibited by Mr. Clement Stephenson, 
and nearly related to Abbess of Turlington, which 
earried off the female championship at Chicago. 
At the Birmingham fat stock show the 
breeder won a fresh triumph, his A. A. 
Bridesmaid of Benton, taking the champion prize. 
At Smithfield, the greatest show of all, the cham- 
pion winner was the neat A. A. heifer, Pride of 
the Highlands, bred and owned by Mr. Fletcher. 


same 
cow, 
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Hood’s*s"" Cures 





Ortencia E. Allen 
Salem, Mich. 


Liver and Kidney 


Trouble caused me to suffer all but death. Eight 
weeks I lived on brandy and beef tea. The doctor 
said he had not a ray of hope for my recovery. I 
rallied and commenced taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

and from the first felt better. I continued and 
am now able to assist my mother in her house- 
work. I owe my life to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 


ORTENCIA E. ALLEN. HOOD’S CURES. 


Hood’s Pills cure nausea, sick headache, in- 
digestion, biliousness. Sold by all druggists. 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE: COUNTY, 


The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Health 





fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
unsurpassed. : 
Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 


Farms and City property for sale. Write to ' 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 


j 
| 
| 
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ed blades, for 48 cents. It is a small r 
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Put Us To The Te t For several years we have been begging you to try our brand of 
s a knives and have offered you a 75-cent razor steel knife with warraut- 


suin, and every man wants a good knife; 





yet only one out of ten who read this 
tried our goods yet. We have made a 
garden work, and even you could use it 
can do in cheap goods. We will send 
page list to the first one thousand send- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. Test that blade 
and razors. This cutis our 75c. Jack- 
offer one, postpaid, for 48¢c., five or 


RAZOR Stee. 





ODMARAA a 4. 


15 Cts. for our List | 


—AND A- 


Razor Steel Knife. 


A AAR ae 


have tried us. Why? YOU have not 
knife for your boy, or girl, or wife in 
with pleasure. It is to show what we 
just one thousand of them, and our 80- 
ing us 15 cts. and mentioning the AMER- 
and then try our other knives, shears, 
knife, well worth $1}. To start you we 












more, 40c. each. Our best 7-inch 
Shears, 60c. This Knife and Shears 
Elegant 3-blade en- 


ostpaid #1. 
kn e or strong shop knife, ®1. Hol- 
low ground Razor, $1.25; best 
Strop ever made, 50c. 


MAHER & GROSH, 
633 A Street, 
TOLEDO, Ohio. 





Many Old 
Worn-Out 


that farms 


FARMS 


require so much fertilizing 
I J and gardens 
The rich, loamy soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop 
without this expense. 


Won’t Produce a Profit. 


The near markets, general healthfulness 


of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with zood society, churches, ete., make Michi- 


gen Farms the best im the world, 
me; low rate of interest. 


Write to me and I will! tell you how to get the 


0. M. BARNES, Land Commissioner, 


best farms on long 
Lansing, Mich. 











QUAKER CITY 
GRINDING MILL 


For CORN and COBS, 
FEED and TABLE 


7 MEAL. Send for all 
: mills advertised. Keep the 
. best and return al! others. 


K une 

by a A. ‘W. STRAUB & CO. 

Philada., Pa. and 51 8. Jefferson &t, Chicago, Tl. 
Awarded World’s Fair Medal and Diploma, 1893. 


THGMPSON’S GRASS 
SowsCLover, § SEEDER 


TIMOTHY,ALFALFA, 
RED TOP, FLAX, 
Sows any quantity. 
Evenly, Accurately. 


and all kinds of 

GRASS SEEDS. 
20 to 40 ip RRR, in wet, 
ACRES per DAY. £ ARK dry and windy 


‘or circulars, p weather. 
0. E. THOMPSON & SONS, QO.wciens 40 ths 


See our Banner Rovt 
No. 7, RiverSt. Ypsilanti, Mich. ter on another page. 






AGENTS WANTED 























A LOT FOR $1.00 


A week for sixty weeks buys a beautiful Lot 25x125 feet 


EAST OF CHICAGO HEIGHTS 

the great Manufacturing suburb of CHICAGO. 16 fac- 
tories, paved streets, stone sidewalks, shade trees, superb 
drainage, Churches, Schools, ete. Nosuch bargain was 
ever offered in Chicago really. Nodoubt but these lots 
will treble in valuein one year. For description circular 
address (with 2¢ stamp,) 

DEFORREST LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CO. 

1517-18 and 19 Unity Building, Chicago. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY is afforded to purchase a 

£1 home in Southern California. Ranch contains 38 

acres, planted with best varieties of lemons and oranges. 

A safe investment in these uncertain times. For terms 

and particulars address M. McDONALD, Riverside,Cal. 
Claremont. 


CLAREMONT Land Association, surry Co. Va., 


Offers 600 choice farms; 3,000 handsome town lots on 
James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
YS Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago.Ill, 


Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 











MANURE 
SPREADER 


Spreads any and al! kinds of 
yard and stable manure. Its 
Pchief merit is in the thorough 
ulverizing and even distribu- 
ion, though it will discharge 
its load in one-tenth the time 
required by hand. 


& BURPEE MFG. CO, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


—— ,O0 For a 
<7 $12 MACHINE 
to weave yuur fence at 
_rh 
\ 

x 
S 










KEM 
Box 32 














/ 

| 25 CENTS PER ROD. 
10 No. 11 Gal. wires. Cross wires 

PNo. 12, ‘4 in. to 2 ft. apart. 
Weaves 30 rods a day. 


. ACENTS WANTED. 
Catalogue free, address 
CarterWire Fence Mch. Co 

Box 20, Derby, Ohio. 


rw TEXAS aut 


$323,430,000 35,060,000 


The above figures represent the value of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, Stock and kindred products of Texas for 
1892 and 1893. The only cheap, productive soil, with un- 
surpassed climate and all advantages of civilization, now 
offered the home-seeker. Honest, energetic, desirable 
people can easily own a farm in this great State. TEXAS 
FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Texas, 16 pages week 
ly, now in its 13th volume, and acknowledged the peer of 
any agricultural weekly published, tells how to secure a 
home in Texas and make it produce wealth,happiness and 
health. Send $1 for one year, 50c. for six months. 
Sample Free. 
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sfnone WATER PROOF, Sos aise 


Applied by Patent method, 


No Rust nor Rattle. 
A Durable Substitute for Plaster on walis. 
Water Proof Sheathing of same material, the 
best and cheapest inthe market. Write for samples, Xc. 


The FAY MANILLA ROOFING CO., CAMDEN,N.J. 











We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 
tions and low 
prices. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 





Hay PRESSES 






= 


ADDRESS PKDEDERICK 8, 


4 DEDERICK’S WORKS, ALBANY.N.Y. 











© “Gem” Clover Cutter 


BESTIN THE WORLD. 
Cuts Green or Dry ,Fine, Even and 
Send forcircular. Easy. Also Green Bone Mills. 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 








CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCING. 





Also Steel Web Picket Fence and Steel Wire 
Fence Board. Write for circulars. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, II. 











28 Sizes and Styles, Over 20,000 In 

A boy can Operate and keep. 

them in order. complete 
milland sheller for less thang 100@3 
EVERY MILL WARRANTED, _— ' 
“BOOK ON MILLS” pats 
and sample meal FREE, 


BUHR 











BOOKS FOR FARMERS! 


STOCK BREEDERS, GARDENERS, 

FLORISTS FRUIT GROWERS, 
Andall others interested in Rural Life. We supply 
any book published on the above subjects. CATA- 
LOGUE of 600 standard works Sent Free 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 
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NEW CROP ONION SEED 


$1.00 PER POUND — 


DANVER 


$2. 25 ‘PER’ POUND for 
American Grown Prizetaker, 


In lots of FIVE POUNDS of one kind or assorted 
as desired, With every $s.00 order goes FREE a 
copy of Greiner’s Newest and Best Book, 
\** ONIONS FOR PROFIT,” telling all the Se- 
mcrets of Success in Old and New Onion CuLtTurg. 


If You Garden for Profit 


you can save money and should buy at Wholesale 
Prices, as quoted in BURPEE’S BLUE LIST 
Bw for1894. It is mailed Free to Market Gardeners every- 
> where, who, while entitled to the lowest prices possible, 

should always be sure to get Only the Best Seeds That 
Grow! BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE WARRANTED,— 
Sew equal, none better—and are annually sold direct to many more 
planters than are the seeds of any other growers. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


#3- If you have not already seen BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1894, write for it TO- DAY. A 
handsome book of 172 pages, it is pronounced by papers everywhere 7he Leading American Seed Catal ues 
It tells all about the Choicest Vegetables and Most Beautiful Flowers for Toa Home Garpen. 


























HIGH CLASS SEEDS! 


OUR 93d ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


is now ready, and will be mailed FREE on application, 
It contains the largest collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety and every novelty of 
established merit. Beautifully illustrated with hundreds 
of cuts and a splendid full-page colored plate. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John Street, New York. 







































































































lars and Maples, Ornamental Shrubs and Vines. 
| Ilustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


1893. ‘NEW APPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES. Bao HANS x. 


Starr, the largest early apple; Paragon, and other valuable sorts. Lincoln Coreless, 
Seneca and Japan Golden Russet Pears in collections at reduced rates. NUTS—Parry’s 
Giant, Pedigree Mammoth, Paragon and other chestnuts. Walnuts—French, Persian, 
Japan, English and American. Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Eleagnus Longipes, Hardy 
Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mt. Cherries free from insects, black knots or other diseases. 
~mall Fruits, Grapevines, Currants, Ete. SHADE TREES—Immense stock of Pop- 


POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 














. 
A Perfect Wonder. The Best Tomato 
in the World and just what everyone wants. It is ex- 
tremely early, bears abundantly of the finest flavored, 
bright red tomatoes and is distinguished from all others 
o by its tree form, standing erect and requiring no St ipport 
atall. N« ) one who has ag urden should be with ut ite 
: ‘ MAY’S PEERLESS CUCUMBER 
Z Beautiful D. & C. roses on A Superb Variety of the finest quality. Enormously 
their own roots, ready to grow productive. Grows about ten inches long, and is un 
and bloom wherever there is water, aes Sr eae 
soil and _ sunshine. This illustrates how the D. OUR FAMOUS PRIZE LETTUCE P 
> ° Tt beats them all. Very crisp and tender. Stands a 
& C. Roses are sent everywhere by mail; how you can long time before running to seed. 
get the best, no matter how far away you live. First, you should pear Ws will se nd postpaid, a packet each h of Extra Early 
‘ omato, Peerless Cucuin ettuce 
get our new GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE. It contains May's exc. Corti&cate, and our Ilastrated Bargain Cata- 
beautiful illustrations and accurate descriptions of every rose and logue (worth dollars to every buyer) of Seeds, Fruits and 
Plants, containing Colored Plates, painted from nature, 
- flower worth having. It will not only help you to make a wise selection, and thousands of illustrations, all for only zoc. 
but give you full instructions in the art of flower growing. If you so request, : 
we will send free, this book and a copy of our interesting Floral Magazine 
**SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS.” 
To every person sending 
THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, > 1c. for the above Tomato Collection and 
giving us the names and addresses of three or more 
WEST GROVE, PA, oftheir friends who purchase Seeds, Plants or Fruits, we 
will add, free, one packet ot Mammoth Tomato, a magnifl- 
cent variety of enormous size, often weighing 3 lbs. each. 
This is the most liberal offer ever made by a reliable 
d and no hould fail to take advantage of it. 
Seedsmen & : 
MAY & CO. “hicnc.* St. Paul, Minn. 
Vick’s Floral Guide,1894, | 
1¢ ty or: e, 9 May & Co. are perfectly reliable,—EbD. Ex. 
The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers. 
Contains 112 pages 8 x 10 1-2 inches, with descriptions 
that describe, not mislead; illustrations that NOVELTIES. 
instruct, not exaggerate. 
The cover is charming in harmonious blending of water — 5 
color prints in green and white, with a gold background,— ( pot ac ead 
a dream of beauty. 32 pages of Novelties printed in 8 dif- 4 
ferent colors, All the leading novelties and the best of the | Hibiscus, Sunset, 
old a, These hard times you cannot afford to run | Dahlia, Ethel Vick, 
any risk, HONEST GOODS where you will receive , 
roe MEASUI E, It is not necessary to advertise that Large Morning Glories, Are just what ever 
Vicks’ seeds grow, this is known the world over, and also | Double Anemone, mower needs. ‘Phe pte 3 
that the harvest pays. A very little spent for proper seed Charmer Pea, its of Ferry’s Seeds 
will save grocer’s and doctor’s bills. Many concede Vick’s Magcie Murph a form the foundation up- 
F! 3 : aggie Murphy an 
oral Guide the handsomest catalogue for 1894. If you other Potatoes on which has been built the 
love a fine garden send address now, with 1o cents, which iv largest seed business in the world. 
_may be deducted from first order. Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
5 contains the sum and substance of 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. JAM ES VICK Ss SO NS. the latest coy knowledge. Free 
; ‘ or the asking. 
re — D. M. FERRY & CO., 


Detroit, Mich. 








FLOWERS ° . omen cen Vor ld. —— 10¢. 





Choicest quality seeds, Asters 60 Kinds, Petunias, fine col 
ors and markings, China and Japan Pinks, all colors, Get 
man Pansy, large flowering, 35 varieties, mixed. Phlox 
Grandifiora, 15 colors mixed. To introduce my home 
grown, honest and reliable seeds, will send this 55e collec- 
tion for l0c., silver. It will asconish and please. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, Belchertown, Mass. 














GET THERE * CALZER'S NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS, — POTATOES 


The person planting Salzer’s Seeds never knows of hard times, IR 
because they double all yields! Try it for 1894 and be happy. 
bs table seeds for the million. 35 pkgs. Earliest Vegetable 8, 


1.00 post paid. Largest growers of Farm Seedsin the world. FREE, 
sample pkg. ne There Eli” —_ fit for use in 16 daysand cat- 
alogue for 7c postage. logue alone, 5c. for postage. 





BANQUET STRAWBERRY. 


Equal to wild berry in flavor. CROSBY PEACH, 

frost proof. Fruits every year. Colored Plates. 

Full descriptions. Free Cataloque. All fruits. Write at once. 
"HALE BROs., South Glastonbury, Conn. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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this season, be offered at lower prices than ever, and 
in a Catalogue most unique, beautiful and 
complete. This 1894 Catalogue of 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


is really a book (9 x 11 inches), its 260 pages being embellished 
with nearly 500 engravings and six large-sized colored 
plates of flowers and vegetables. These attractions are sup- 
plemented by invaluable ¢ ultural dire ctions, and accurate descrip- 
tions of ever ything new, rare or desirable for the 


GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, AND FARM. 


Offer No. I. The Offer No. 3. In addition 
. to what we have already 


great Catalogue de- Me re have. alr 
‘ ; BE SURE offered ae ee for 





scribed above. which Catalogue, name 
‘osts us 25 cents. wi this publication and date 
costs us 25 ce nts, will AND ak theue ll Gs bons en 
be mailed to any one on their selection of ANY TWO 
receipt of 20 cts. (in of the following: 
ena READ 1 Plant, Golden Wedding 
wie — 7 Chrysanthemum, 1 Plant 
Offer No, 2. Br- THESE Matrimony Vine, 1 Plant, 
SIDES this the amount Dinsmore Rose,1 Plant,Pear] 
sent us (20¢ s) @ . of the Garden Rose. 1 Pkt. 
de aaa saan the yen THREE a ) 
; "te . > : Ponderosa Tomato, 1 Pkt. 
order for either Seeds OFFERS Big owe eS = 
rP s. bling *rizetaker Onion, 1 Pkt. But- 
or Plants, thus enabling FOR 1894. iatle Foner, 1 ¥en, tae 
you to obtain this grand Zinnia, 1 Pkt. Eckford’s 
Catalogue Free. Sweet Peas, mixed. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 























JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES - 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-Easf, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


} JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS _/ 


roduce earlier vegetables than any other on earth. 
MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 


CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 
































THE LITTLE DARKEY *‘orive= Dixey Watermelon 


are fully illustrated in our unique and beautiful Seed Manual for 
1894. If you are an up-to-date Gardener you should be familiar 


with its pages. It is free if you are a buyer of SEEDS. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, wnsilgpunlacacs PHILADE LE PHILA, PA. 





















Better thang a _ |S Different from Others. 


It is intended to aid the planter in selecting the 

Seeds best adapted for his needs and conditions 
and in getting from them the best possible results. 
It is not, therefore, highly colored in either sense ; and 
we have taken greatcare that nothing w orthless be put 
in, or nothing worthy be left out. We invite trial of our 
Seeds. We know them because we grow them. Every plant- 
er of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our three 
warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 
papers to purchase rs of ourSeeds. All of these are explained 
in the Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 


Established 1856. J.J.H.CRECORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 











OUR ¢ | given away FREE. 

BIG ree S RAWBERRI ES We are introducing 
six of the finest straw- 

berries ever offered. This is what Rural New- Yorker says of one, 

Rio, as a first early berry: ‘This is well worthy of trial because of its size, shape. quality and color. 

The quality is excellent.’ We know of no better quality in so early a berry.” 100 other varieties. Send 

for information and our catalogue and get one dozen or 100 Strawberry plants Free. 

CLEVELAND NURSERY COMPANY, Rio Vista, Va. 











What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same, G 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


Bus pees 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL G 
for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best @ 
By Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 

Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
= Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 





Steet 
~ AND HARDY PLANTS 


SROSES.buiss 


‘ IT 
pe Sane fee ED poten» 


THER OW 
CEALLEN Pecos ve 








Kansas Seed House, 


EVERYTHING IN THE SEED LINE. 

Our Specialties: Onion Seed and Sets; Alfalfa, 
Kaffir and Jerusalem Corn; Tree Seeds for nurseries and 
timber claims. Have also a limited supply of Laythyrus 
Silvestris (Flat Pea) the new Forage plant. 

New Catalogue mailed free on application. 


F. W. BARTELDES & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 









Fx = <= SEEDS 


We give Best & Most Seeds 
for the money in America. SAVE 
We giveteree Se pkts. for 2e. 
By oz. and lb. Cheap. Handsome 
i ColoredCp talogue mailed Free. 


Market Gardeners ask 
for Wholesale Price List MONEY 
ALNEER BROS.. 
RD LL 











RELIABLE 
SEEDS sicctss. 


A Complete Catalogue of all Standard 
varieties and the new things of merit mailed 
free to all interested in Flowers, Gardening or 
Farming. You will not be disappointed in the 
purity or vitality of our Seeds. 

Our business has stood the test of 49 years. 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 


814 North 4th St., . LOUIS, MO. 





FOR TRIAL. I have found that the best way to ad- 
vertise good Seeds is to give away a —y oh for trial, 
If you will send me a 2-cent stamp to pay tage. I will 
mail free one ee ‘kage, your selection, wre either abbage, 
Carrot, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, Musk or Water Melon, 
Onion, Parsnip. Pepper, Pumpkin, Radish, Spinach, 
Squash,Tomato,Turnip, or of Flower Seeds—Aster, Balsam, 
Celosia. Carnation, ignonette, Pansy, Phlox, Poppy, 
Sweet Peas, Zinnia, or Verbena, and one of my 1994 Cata- 
logues. Under any circumstances do not buy your Seeds 
until you see it, for I can save you money. Over 200,000 
people say my seeds are the cheapest and best. I have 
earliest vegetables on record. P nw ng and large prives 
oO agents. 60 cents worth of Seeds free with $1.00 order 

rite to-day. F. B. MILLS, Box 15. It Rose Hiil, N.Ye 





LANTS Siscxverrs,” “TREES fori, 


Currants, Gooseberry, a. Chestnut 
Asparagus,Grapes. Walnut. Send ie 
Catalogue. 
J. S. COLLINS’ SON, Moorestown, N. J. 





Choice Flower Seeds. 


Grown and sold by MILTON E. FISK, Lunenburg, 
Mass. Send fore Bn ny ad receive a ‘sample package 


free. 





STRAWBERRY Packea*to carry across continent. 4 


acres, 19 years experience. 1,000,000 Hoffman, the great 


Southern berry; ; earliest, largest, ‘firmest, ——V— 
oO. W. BLACKNALL, Kittrell, N 
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"HE DAI RY r IN DUSTRY. 


Its Remarkable Growth During the Last 
Decade. 

FACTS REVEALED BY THE 

HERE PUBLISHED FOR THE 


THE INTERESTING 
ELEVENTH CENSUS, 
FIRST TIME. 

One of the greatest industries on the farms of 
the United States is the dairy industry, and the 
life of the nation is probably more dependent on 
the cow than on any other one thing. The milk 
supply of our large cities is, in itself, a great in- 
dustry, and the numerous railroads running out 
from every city are the means of solving this 
problem. Yet far greater is the dairy industry of 
the country at large, not only in the supply of 
milk for each dairyman and cow owner, but in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese. 

The Census of 1890 was the only complete in- 
quiry ever attempted. Every farmer, other 
cow keeper, was required to state the total quan- 
tity of milk he produced in 1889, amount sold for 
consumption in families, amount sent to creamery 
or factory, quantity used on farm (including for 
butter and cheese), and amount of milk used on 
the farm in raising cream for sale. Relative to 
cream, enumerators were obliged to ascertain 
amount sent to creamery or factory, and disposed 
of in other ways; butter made on the farm and 
how much of it was sold, and the same for cheese. 
Only a few of the totals have yet been compiled 
by the Census Bureau, and the following tables 
contain a summary of this data as compiled by the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 


or 









































Mileh Cows. | Milk * 
Section. | (Last 000 omitted) h In millions of gals. -) 
1890 1880 1870 1800 | 1880 1870 
N. Eng’d.| 822 747| 643]| 338.9) 61.7| 31.1 
Middle ..| 2,562) 2,472 | 2,214 |/1,107.5 285.1 | 156.4 
Southern. z 167 3,400 | 2,471 i 840.7 13.9 4.8 
Central 52 | 2,901 | 2,248 |] 1,422.9) 132.0 | 36.9 
Nor’ west O44 | 148 283.5 2.0 4 
Western..| 3. 595 | 2,095 921 |} 1,027.3) 21.2 1.8 
Pa.Coast.| 502; 267) 229]) 156.1 128/ 4.0 
Mountain 156 97 66 | 32.6 2 Jl 
Total. 16,512 12,443 ' 8.935 5,209.5 530.0 | 235. 5 
— Butter.* — Cheese. * 


Section. (In millions of ]bs.)}(In thousands of Ibs) 











| 1890 | ~ 1880/1870 | T300 _ 1880 | 1870 

N. Eng’d.! 63.3, 65.4 49.5 1.908 5.344) 11,191 
Middle... 185.3; 202.6 177.4 || 4,788 | 9.440 | 23,953 
Southern. 211.2) 120.6 4) 404 502 
Central ..| 277.0) 230.8 6.295 | 12,378 
Nor’ west. 56.2) 22.0 641 266 
Western. 189.9) 115.5 2,074) 1,565 
Pa. Coast. 35.1, 17.9 2,829 | 3,492 
Mountain 5.7 3. 184 145 
_ Total... 1,023.7) 777.2 27,271 | 53,492 

















Butter Increases, Cheese Decreases.— In 1879 a 
large percentage of the cheese was made on the 
farms, but in the next ten years the conditions 
changed materially, and probably the greater 
proportion of cheese is now made in factories. 
Even with the large increase of butter factories 
the production of butter on farms increased thirty 
during the while the production 
of cheese decreased thirty-one per cent. 

The Milk Manufactured.—Tlie butter made on 
farms in 1879 was 777 million pounds and 27 million 
pounds of cheese, while in 1889 the production of 
butter reached nearly 1,014 million pounds, and 
cheese had fallen to less than 18} million pounds. 
Making a liberal estimate of twenty-five pounds 
of milk for pound of butter, and twelve and 
one-half pounds of milk for one pound of cheese, 
find that there was used 2,470 million gallons 
of milk in 1879, and 3,186 million gallons in 1889 in 
the production of butter and cheese on farms. 
Taking this amount used in 1889 from the total 
production of over 5,209 million gallons, and it 
leaves 2,023 million gallons of milk used in making 
butter and cheese in factories, and otherwise 
sumed. 

Extent of the Whole-Milk Traffic.—Now grant- 
ing that the increase in the amount of milk used 
in butter factories was as much as the 
increase of butter made on farms, viz.: thirty per 
cent., or the decrease in cheese (and it must have 
been fully and we would 
find that about 689 million gallons was used for 
this purpose. This would leave, then, about 1,33 
million gallons to be consumed in cities, villages 
and on farms. 

With a population of 63,000,000 inhabitants, this 


per cent. decade, 


one 


we 


con- 


and cheese 


as much, if not more), 





*Total produced or made on farms. 
(Continued on Page 99.) 









TREE 


Handsome new 160-Pa: 


ELL 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


> Fi WAN Roses, Hardy Plants, FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


ANGER & BARR 







Shrubs, Grapes, 
9 Small Fruits, 





Awarded several medals at the World’s Fair. 
. Mt. Hone Nurseries. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






















HARRIS’ RURAL ANNUA 


FOR SEEDS THAT WILL GROW SEND DIRECT TO THE GROWER. 


for 1894 tells all about them besides giving much useful information in regard to | | 
gardening, fruit growing and Money Making Crops. F 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., MORETON FARM, MONROE CO., N. Y. 


%  MORETON FARM SEEDS. — * | 


Free to all 


ddress, 











— our 250 acres of nursery we have every class of hardy 


Trees and Plants, 


Fruit, Ornamental, Nut and Flowering. 


: Mary and Henry W aed Beecher Strawberries and Lovett’s 

4 Best Blackberry are among the most valuable novelties. 
In our catalogucs which are the most complete, comprehen- 
sive and elaborate published by any nursery establishment 

in the world. are all accurately described and offered at one= 


tative as well as instructive: 
points and plans tor ornamnental planting. 
Established 40 years. 


All who order either of the above 
and name this paper will receive 
an ounce of Flower Seeds /ree. 





LOVETT’S GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE tells all 
P*. about fruits, their merits and defecis ; 
4 tivate, etc, Richly illustrated. Several colored plates. Price toc. 


"LOVETIS MANUAL OF ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS is authori- 
a model of excellence in printing and illustration, 
Price, with colored plates, 15 cents, 

We successfully ship to all parts of the world. 


J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


how to plant, prune, cul- 


Gives 








We Grow™ 


40th Year, 1000 Acres, 





Three 
ofa Mi 


Many other thingsaslargely. Are headquarters for the choicest 
Fruitand Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses. Plants. 
Seeds. Ourelegant 168 page Catalogue free; contains everything good, 
old or new, with natural illustrations, true descriptions, right prices, square 
_ dealing; don’t buy before seeing it. Seeds, small size trees, etc. by 
mai!, larger by freight or express; safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
28 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. ,Box 3 


Roses Annually 


Quarters 
lion of 


Painesville, Ohio. 





TIMBRELL 


| STRAWBERRY 


“THEY F Li ave NO EQUAL,” cays E.8,Can- | A fall eanort- 8 AL,’ says E. 
MAN, R.N 


CRATES and BASKETS, 
Buy direct. 


Don’t pay double prices, 


REID'S 


8S. CaR- 
, and H. E. VaNpEMAN, U. s, ‘Dept. 


SMALL FRUITS, VINES, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, 


NEW FRU Its A SPECIAL TY. 
Illustrated Catalogue FRE E. 


ELDORADO 


BLACKBERRY 
FRUIT TREES, 


A full assort- 
ment of 


E. W. REID, Bridgeport, Ohio. 





SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 


mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 





A Most Remarkable Crape 


Each year’s test demon- 
Strated more fully the supe- 
riority of theGreen Mountain 
Grape over all others for 
earliness and fine quality. 
We are the introducers and 
are headquarters for this 
most valuable of all early 
grapes. Every vine sealed 
with our “trade mark name GREEN MOUNTAIN. Send 
forfree circular giving full information. Agents wanted. 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 








of Northern Seed. No more scabby potatoes. Berry Plants, 


Hi: BRED, Second Crop Irish Potatoes, 1 Barrel worth 2 
Asparagus, etc. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta. Md. 


Catalogue free. 








Garden 
Flower 


EEDS :: 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Plants 
and Vines of Old & New Varieties, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
Plain, neat, sensible, truthful, with 
honest prices. Free to all. Sena 
forit now. You will want the New, , 
Pure White, earliest. best, Sweet 
Corn, Extra Early Vermont. 


FRANK FORD & SON,Ravenna,0 


send to THE MOON 


Company 
For err SHRUBS, VINES, 
i Your and SMALL FRUITS. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


THE WM. H. MOON Co., 
Morrisville, Pa 


GRAPE VINES. 


All best varieties. - 
est Grading. Small Fruits. Introducer of a ed 
new Red Jacket Gooseberry & Fay Currant. 
Catalogue /ree. Geo.S.Josselyn, Fredonia,N.Y. 



















H ARRIS’ TREE HEALER, for 
cent stamp 
Branch, N. J. 


grafting, pruning, 
for circulars. 
gents wanted. 


borers, decay, ete. Send one 


GEO. H, i XRRIS, Long 
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The Dairy Industry. 


(Continued from Page 98.) 
indicates a per capita consumption per annum of 
about 8 quarts of milk as whole milk. Adding 
five quarts for the milk produced by the cows 
owned in cities and villages (not on farms), and 
our milk trade is about 90 quarts per head of popu- 
lation per year, worth to the farmer say $2.50, and 
costing the consumer about $5. This indicates that 
producers ge t about $150,000,000 for the milk that 


represents to consumers 2 value of $300,000,000. 


No Comparison Can be Drawn between the 
total production of milk for the two census years, 
for the figures have been taken so differently, but 
itis valuable to know the total product as shown 
in the accompanying tables. A study of the tables 
discloses some interesting facts. 

There has been an enormous falling off in the 
production of cheese on farms, not only in New 
England and the Middle States, but in the Central 
ones as well. This is accounted for, as we have 
said, by the increased quantity made in factories. 
But a further study shows there has been a de- 
erease in butter production on farms in New 
England and the Middle States. This can be ac- 
counted for not alone by the increase of cream- 
eries, but from the fact that the large cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and 
many smaller ones consume much more milk than 
formerly. 

The Number of Milch Cows shows an increase 
in every section, but this gain is greatest in the 
newer parts of our country. The increase of dairy 
products is not due alone to the increase in the 
number of mileh cows, but also to the improved 
of the same and better care and feed. According 
to the figures given the average yearly production 
per cow is but 315} gallons of mill, or 1,262 quarts, 
or 2,682 pounds. ‘Allowing twenty-five pounds of 
milk to a pound of butter, this is equivalent to 
107} pounds of butter, and with the very liberal 
allowance of twenty pounds of milk for a pound 
of butter, the yield is raised to but 134 pounds. 
Progressive dairymen now concede that there is 
no profit unless their cows yield 200 to 300 pounds 
of butter per year! 

a a 

No Farmer Should be Without It.—I find the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST not only interesting 
and pleasingly written, but of great value to 
farmers everywhere. No farmer should be with- 
out itin his home. 

N. P. C. RAOFF, Orange Free State, South Africa. 


FREE SPRAY PUM to one person in each 
place. We meanit. If 
you mean business and want agency send 10c, We will 


send a complete pump that will do the work of any 810 
tpray. A. SPEIRS, Box 43 No. Windham, Maine. 


GARDENERS AND OTHERS 85° :.2..5,, "SEP 


for tempting low prices on A No. 1 Seeds and Tools. 


HOP PLANTS. "xii" ™ 


M. FRANCE, West Cleveland, Ohio. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. fpenee% 


paid, or commission if Ss Salesmen wanted. 
oexperience needed. Address, stz ating age, 
H. W. FOSTER & CO., Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y. 


3, 333, 333 ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Lar- 

gest stock in the U. S. 5 best 
kins, Elmirz ; and Columbian W _ Write for wants to 
I. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, N. J. 


GRAPE Mites 


an oldand new varieties Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Lovest rates, New Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
T.S. HU BBARD ' co., FR EDONIA. N. ¥. 























PRETTIEST +t 
EVER PRINTED. 


c FR ae. Et 
by oz. and fb, 
D-: One Centa pkg. 
UP, if rare. 


Cierp, pure, best, 1,000,000 extras, 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue free. — 
RK. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ll. Ses 


Ee EE: ‘tatalogue HOME-GROWN 
orasedi NORTHERN SEEDS 


sunranteed fresh and reliable. 
zaarge pkts, 2to 5cts. Directfrom 
¥ im Grower, Novelty presents with 

¢ every order. Catalogue, Free— 
% A, for with 2 2 packets Seeds, 5 cents; 
35 packets, $1.00. Send to-day. 


A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis. 






















































Our Great Catalogue for 1894 


Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of three 
distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of 


SEEDS,—BULBS AND PLANTS,—NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. We 
offer new and special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. Do not fail to see 
this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, post-paid,'for 25 cents, with check for valuable new 
Pansy seed gratis; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 
CHILDS’ JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 


The greatest sensation among novelties. A pexfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time flowers 
of several different colors—pink, yellow, buff, crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. Flowers 
large and perfect and exceedingly fragrant. Petals large and silky. Buds exquisite. A free and constant 
bloomer. Itis the most charming and wonderful Rose in cultivation; and a plant bearing 10 to 20 flowers, each 
of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates wild enthusiasm wherever seen. Strong 
plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post-paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, § for $1.00, 12 for $2.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER. —For only 40 cents we will send by mail, post-paid, our great Book ’Catalo ue, one 
Jewel Rose and five lovely named Gladiolus, five different colors— white, yellow, scarlet, pink and blotched. 
Order at once; this offer may not appearagain. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. . 


















HOME GROWN 
CHARMING “2 
RELIABLE 
NEW 
tg FLOWERS! 
BEAUTIFUL fea 


HOWARD’S ROYAL SPLENDOR VERBENAS., fe's.i70r ‘s i2¢ 


twenty years careful selection. The trusses of bloom and individual flowers are of the largest 
size with wonderful range and dazzling brilliancy of colors. Choice mixed colors, per packet 
25 cents. 

EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. C. B. Willard, Oswego Falls, says: “T tried your Royal 
Splendor Verbenas last year and neve r had as many nice plants or such beautiful flowers 
from a package of seed. I had tried all the leading seedmen. The colors were gorgeous and 
such a variety.” - - 

9 1is new small-flower- 

HOWARD’S IMPROVED LILLIPUT ZINNIA. 2r ene ores 
treasure. Dwarf, compact, bushy plants, bearing very small, perfectly double flowers of the 
most brilliant and varied colors; orange, crimson, pink, yellow, violet, scarlet, white, ete. 
Everyone who loves flowers should give this improved strain of Zinnias a trial. Choice mixed 
colors, per packet 10 cents. : Ls 

EVIDENCE OF QUALITY: William Falconer, Glen Cove, N. Y., says: “Your Lilliput 
Zinnias are superb; the finest I have ever grown. ‘ 

SPECIAL OFFER To all ordering at once and sending 35 cents for the 

> Verbena and Zinnia Seed, I will send free a packet of Hen- 
derson’s Curled and Crested Zinnia. Or a packet of Comet Asters, mixed colors, if preferred. 
Address, mentioning this paper, 


A. B. Howard, Seed Grower, Belchertown, Mass. 
















































ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


~~ 


Hen Lice on Colt.—Nicholas Sterne, McPherson 
Co., Kan., writes for a remedy for hen lice on a spir- 
ited colt. The colt bites himself within reach of 
his mouth so as to make sores, stamps, kicks, and 
rubs himself raw. Small eruptions spot the skin 
and the hair falls out, making a bad appearance. 
Sponge or brush with and eur- 
bolic acid, one part to ten, and thoroughly brush 
Next day 


well kerosene 
every part with the moistened brush. 

sponge all the spots with soft-soap suds, rub dry 
and smear every with sulphur ointment. 
Alternate with decoction of tobacco lightly ap- 
plied. Remove the colt from all other animals, 
and when tied outside of the stable, close up the 
doors and windows in the and burn in 
an iron pot placed upon a flat stone to prevent 
danger of fire, sulphur and Leave 
closed for four hours. Sweep all clean and white- 
wash with crude petroleum added to the white- 


spot 


morning, 


kerosene. 


wash, or erude carbolie acid. No light nor fire 
should be brought near the colt when kerosened. 
Cleanse the hennery the same way once a month. 

Dog Poisoned With Paris Green.—A_ sub- 


hal intelligent and serviceable 
dog poisoned with Paris green, gives all the symp- 
toms of inflammation 
of the and 


intestines, and asks if it could all be 


scriber who an 
vomiting, bloody purging, 


mucous membranes of the stomach 
produced by 
lapping water from the sprinkling pot containing 
These 
are the symptoms and the post-mortem appear- 


poisoning. Dogs other 


Paris green for destroying potato beetles. 


ances from arsenic and 


farm animals.are liable to be poisoned by care- 
which are 


lessly exposing poisonous solutions 


being used as insecticides. Greater care should 


be taken with these dangerous 


poisons. 





Squinting.—Silas Glover, Anderson Co., Ky., has 
a highly prized foxhound tha 


come Cross-ey ed, and desires t 


squints, or has be- 
» know if it can be 


eured. Squinting in the lower animals is a sign of 
indigestion, worms, brain trouble, ar 
ing, or poisoning from lead in the 
Give three tablespoonfuls of castor oil followed in 
a day or two by two-grain of 
rubbed up with sugar till three doses have been 
taken, and then give a tablespoonful of castor oil. 


senie poison- 
horse or ox. 


santonin 


doses 


Or, perhaps, for dogs who vomit easily, a dessert- 
spoonful of syrup of ipecac may be given, and 
then followed by the santonin and castor oil the 
next day after thorough vomiting has cleansed 
the stomach and removed local irritants of what- 
ever kind. As may result from 
cerebral meningitis, or compression of the brain 


this condition 
from a blow on the head, or a kick from a horse or 
from cattle, the dog’s head should be carefully 
examined for wounds. 

Varicose Veins.—John Clase, Washington Co., 
Utah, is desirous of knowing what causes the soft, 
long swellings of the veins in one hind leg of an 
ox he uses with a mate for heavy short hauling. 
They are crooked, bunchy cords, soft and without 
any pulse. It results from lack of tone in the tis- 
sues of the veins, and from cold, exposure, strains, 
and lack of tonie foods. Bandaging, better food, 
containing small doses of iron and gentian daily 
will help, but economy would indicate stall feed- 
ing and slaughtering for beef, as treatment will 
be of doubtful utility. Even though a chronie in- 
flammation of the coats of these veins might have 
been the cause, the same conclusions fqllow, 


Tuberculosis in Cattle. — Joseph Stickner, 


Cayuga Co., N. ¥., wishes to know how to detect 
in the attack. 


cows that have tuberculosis early 


It is a matter of great 
detect this infectious disease in the 


to 
dairy, as from 
found to have 

Young cows 


importance to be able 


two to sixteen per cent. has been 

been the death rate of the disease. 
up to five years of age are by far less liable to the 
disease. But from five a 
rapid increase of percentage with every advane- 
Cows that have been the most profuse 
relatively subject to 


cows upwards show 


ing year. 
milkers 


are tuberculosis, 


rendering their milk and meat more and more 
dangerous for human, or other consumption. The 


most positive diagnosis of bovine tubereulosis is 
assured by inoculation with tuberculin, but this 
expert. Robert 


the bacillus of 


presupposes the supervision of an 
Koch discovered and cultivated 


tuberculosis in 1882, and although scores of earnest 
investigators have since devoted their life work 
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to the subject, but little further advancement has 
been made. Long before apparent impairment of 
the health of the tuberculous cow occurs, various 
tissues and organs may be seriously infected. 
Thin, watery milk, loss of flesh, swollen and hard 
udder, and degeneration of its tissues, generally 
of the posterior quarters of the bag soon follow. 
The disease may be confounded with parasitic 
diseases of the brain, the lungs, the intestines, and 
with actinomycosis or lumpy jaw, and with other 
diseases. In fact, early in the disease the diagno- 
sis is difficult. The detection of tubercle bacilli 
demands the expert veterinarian, or human phiysi- 
cian. The injection of an extract of tubercle 
bacilli under the skin of tuberculous 
early and even but slightly infected, causes an 
increase of animal temperature or fever, while 
animals not infected show no signs of fever. But 
up to the present date, fuller confirmation of this 
method of diagnosis seems to be needed to fully 
establish its complete reliability. 


animals 


Tongue Cut with Wire Bit.—Peter Folk, York 
Co., Pa., states that a tough-mouthed young horse 
had his tongue badly cut by awire bit, and desires 
to know what to do to heal it. Gi the animal 
rest, feed soft food, and apply twice daily by daub- 
of ferrie alum 
of one dram to two ounces of When the 
tongue has healed, use a large leather covered bar 


ve 


ing with a swab wet in a solution 


water. 


bit, as severe bits make hard, dangerous pullers. 


Sonris, Suffolk Co., 


Foul Skin in Hogs.—T. VY. 
N. Y., states that his hogs have a rough and scurvy 


skin. Those of the same litters which are running 
out are not at all affected. Though the hogs are 
not sick, they do not thrive as they should. The 
pen is frequently freely littered with eel grass 


and sea weed, there is plenty of air and no covet 
or roof over the pen. Two have long cracks at t! 


hoofs and behind the ears. The rain and mud of 
filthy pens doubtless is the cause of the whole 
trouble. Clean out the pen, cleanse the hogs with 


chloride of lime, water and crude earbolie acid. 
Use a broom with a strong cord low down on the 
brush, and plenty of and apply 
vigorously, and undoubtedly t hogs will dail) 
Cleanliness is better than medicine. 


use the wash 


} 
he 


improve. 


Sleepy Staggers.—Daniel Meeker, Koufman Co., 
Texas: Sleepy staggers, or coma, is characterized 
by drowsiness, partial insensibility, sluggishness, 
and sometimes by a staggering gait. General]; 
the horse is gorged with hay and is constipated. 
In long-standing cases the animal is so stupid as 
to be indifferent to the command to move, and not 
at all or only slightly sensitive tothe whip. The 
treatment, except where the brain symptoms are 
markedly prominent, must consist of a few brisk 
purgings. For this purpose six drams of pow- 
dered aloes, six drops of croton oil, one dram of 
capsicum, made into a ball and given on an empty 
stomach, should be resorted to at These 
balls should be put up by a druggist, as the croton 
oil is somewhat dangerous to handle. After the 
eathartic has operated, it should be followed, for 
a day or two, or longer, with a powder of pulver- 
ized hydrastis, pulverized ginger and bicarbonate 
of soda, of each four ounces, mixed and given in 
a small bran mash, and a handful of whole flax- 
seed should be given occasionally at night. The 
food should The hay should be 
moistened and given in small quantities. But in 
acute cases, with violent symptoms, the veterina- 
rian should always be called, as bleeding, local 
application of ice to the head, and more active 
treatment must be used tosave the life of the horse. 


once, 


be digestible. 


M. Bee, Westchester 
young horse that has for 


Exostosis—Bony Tumors. 
Co., N. ¥., has a valuable 
some months past shown lameness after having 
been driven. After standing in the stable over 
night, and being driven next day, no signs of 
lameness are seen. But after a short drive the 
lameness comes on. No tenderness about the feet 
limbs can detected. No fever 
noticed, and the change of shoeing has been of no 
service. On examination, lameness was apparent 
in the off fore leg or foot, and probably also in the 
rear hind limb or foot. The lameness before was 
marked, and that behind 
Minute bony tumors were found on the inner face 
of the shaft of the off fore leg near the knee, and 
others less prominent near the inner ankle. Also 
a very small exostosis on the inner surface of the 
hock of the nigh hind leg. The inflammation of 
the periosteum was so slight that rest removed the 


or be has been 


somewhat masked. 
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pain; but exercise aroused the inflammation so ag 
to excite pain. It is evident that when fatigue, 
the left fore foot scuffed so as to strike the inner 
edge of the shaft of the off fore leg, thus exciting 
of of the periosteal 


covering of the bone, and causing incipient secre. 


a low grade inflammation 


tion of bony matter, which was irritated by exer. 
ork. 


cise causing lameness only after w The 
prognosis or presumption of the case is, that as 
there is a tendency to bony deposits, rest, good 


shoeing and booting will relieve, yet will not cure 


the case. And as the animal is a gelding, breeding 
be 
stallion 


On 


resorted to, and should not if 
the evil te 
the the horse 


serviceable for many years 


cannot it werea 
might be 


might be 


mare ndeney 


perpetuated. 


or as 


farm 





Rheumatism in Cattle.—Jolin Vest, Marion Co, 


Tenn., has a cow that is stiff all over; she had q 
fever; her nose was hot and dry; then one ankl 
joint was affected, which was so t 
that she could not be 


next day it shifted into the 


ender and sore 
her weight u it. The 
of tl 


he other leg, 


ir 


Y Y 
pon 


hat it could not 









be rubbed with liniment. i week she rot 
better, but still has soreness her legs at times, 
This is rheumatism. It is ap ir blood disease 
that causes inflammation of the joints. To relieve 
the pain, give two ounces of laudanum in water, 
or gruel, followed by dram doses of salicylate of 
soda in half a pint of gruel every two hours till 
the fever and pain subside, then discontinue the 
medicine. Milk regularly, but do not use the 
milk of cows taking medicine. It may be given to 
the pigs with plenty of other food. The cow should 
have a warm, dry, clean box-st , With plenty of 
sunlight and pure air, but no drafts. Aj flan- 
nel bandages to the swollen leg or legs, and 
warmly blanket the cow. The limb may be 
painted with tincture of iodine : landanum 
equal parts, and thickly covered with cotton wool 
and flannel bandage. Hot, watery slop, in which 
flaxseed meal is stirred, will keep the bowels reg- 
ular. Warm water will be best for drink. If 
necessary to regulate the bowels, Rochelle salts 
are both efficient and also exert a curati effect in 
rheumatism. Placed in the slop night and morn- 
ing, in two to four ounce lantities, until the 
bowels are loose, then continued fi few days in 
ounce doses at night, will ofte oO ate the neces- 
sity to again resort to more powertf remedies. 
Worms and Indigestion.—Homer C. Shreeves, 


it to do for 


ing worms and 


Benzie Co., Mich., desires to knov 
a four-year-old that is in foal, hay 
both have 1} 
Is 


three quarts of boiled rye a day. 


brought on 
feeding hay and 
Give half a pint 


indigestion. Thinks een 


by feeding cornstalks. now 
of linseed oil at night followed by half a pound of 
Glauber salt and half 
salt finely powdered, or dissolved in a pint of hot 
water mixed in a the 
which four ounces of powdered gent 
Rye is dangerous food for mares 
ind but little 
Add a 
tablespoonful of powdered gentian to every feed. 
to foal. Injections 
in which ah ymmon salt is 


f common 


that quantity « 


bran mash in morning, to 
ian is added 
and well mixed. 
in foal. Feed ground oats and bran, 
hay, thoroughly dusted and moistened. 
Give no aloes balls mares in 
of bran tea 
dissolved will remove worms from the 


undful of « 
rectum. 
Shaky Fore Legs.—P. J. Vore, 


Miami Co., Ohio, 


has athree-year-old gelding that seemed sound 
until last December, when, being put to training, 
he trembled in the fore le and showed signs of 





the knee for- 
museles. Turn 
hand rub- 


being “‘knee-sprung,” or bending 
ward with atremulous action of the 
out the colt for a ye Gi 
bing with extract of witch 
} 


ar. ve [requent 
hazel over the back 


been too hard and 


tendons. The ground may have 
vour training too severe, together with a weak 
condition of the legs which were injured, 


Troublesome Calving.—Frauk W. Lighton, Ly- 
coming Co., Pa., has had trouble with his cows at 
ealving, especially in the retention of the “after- 
birth.” The cows are Jersey and Guernsey. Un- 
less in-and-in breeding has produced debility, 
the breed has nothing to do with the trouble 


as good as hay, bul 
Pregnant and 


The sowed corn fodder is not 


the other feeding was fairly good 


mileh cows should have roots especially during 
the latter part of pregnancy and during lac- 
tation, except when at pasture. After calving, 


give immediately half a pail of warm, thin wheat- 
bran. If after a day the cow has not cleansed her- 
self, the afterbirth should be removed. 
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GOMBAULT’S S 


CAUSTIC 


Impossible to produce scar or blemish. 


BALSAM | 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE. | 


The Safest, Best BLISTER | 
Takes the place of all liniments for mild or se- 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from 


Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 


OR FIR! Lenin sold is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, 


$1.50 per bott 

a irculars. 
vec 

16 LAW JRENCE-WILL TAMS COo., Cleveland, 


le. 
id, with fuil ee for its use. 


Address 


Sold by druggists, or sent by express, 
Send for 


| 
Ohio, | 
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Stahl’s 
Double Acting 
Excelsior Spray- 
ing ie peerent 


Leaf B & Wormy 


Krai. 


egetable crepe, 
ands in use, Send 6 cts. for 
=< catalogue and full treatise 
= on spraying. Circulars free, 


WM.STAHL, Quincy, III. 








HEEBNER’S 
With SPEED RECULATOR. 
2 and 3 Horses, 


Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Millet and Grass Seed. Fully 
Warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters,Feed Grinders, &a 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S, 4, 


Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HORSE- - POWER. 









Threshing Machine 








IDEAL FEED MILL 








Be: 


comprises E 
MILLS. Address for catalogue, 


STOVER MFG. C0.,°*° 





and Power Combined 









OF YOUR CRAIN. 
R CORN and all kinds of 


"Rem mber it grin 
than any other. Our line 
— FASTER rere etree the shape of GRINDING 


t Stree! 
REPORT,’ ILLe 








Pacific 
Gas and 
Gasoline 





‘Engines 





areabsolutely safe. The most efficient 
and economical Engines for running 
machinery, pumping water, propelling 


boats, and a thousand other pu 
Send for Catalogue and Price 


—" 


GLOBE GAS ENGINE CO., 
, SL N, 7th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 











MUSI 
SELF 


TAUGHT 


: 243 State St. Chicago, Ili. 


SYSTEM. 
of teacher Rapid, correct. Establish 
Notes, chords, accompant 


Lind bong 2 horough hass are, etc. zasons, 
cents. Circulars ree. 3. S. RICE MUSI 





° 
All can learn music without the aid 


if 








if : ‘ us th 
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, “The Saw,” mailed free. 


Send for Pamphlet 
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“DISSTON” on it. 
longer, and do more work without filin 
and cost of files. They are made of th 


FULLY WARRANTED. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 





It will pay you to buy a Saw with 
It will hold the set 


g 


than other saws, thereby saving in labor 


e 


best quality crucible cast steel, and are 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





~ SMALLEY and Battle Cree 


he largest and most complete line of these goods ever manufactured in the world. 





Wood Sawing 
Machines. 






The S be ttt They include Self and Hand Feed Drag 
bie” tes i. Saws—Smalley Champion and, Elec. Pees 00 
long, showing tric; Battle Creek Nos. 1, 2, 3,5 ” 
and ** Little All Right.’ Circular or 








ZA coil spring holding 
y feed frame in 
position. 


Smalley Elec- 
tric Pole Saw Ma- 


chine. The only 
| Price Perfect Pole Saw 
| $50.00 i ever made. Works 


equally well, ad- 
apted for Cord Wood or Short Timber. 








| I 


20wers ; 


Cut off Saws, 20 to 36 inch Saw Blades 
—Smalley Slide, Tilting and Elec- 
tric Frames; Battle Creek 
well-known Return. Frame. 
Self- Feed Drag Saws, £ 
capacities 25 to40 cords 
per day. Get our Delivered 
price to any Railroad Station 
inthe U.S. or Canada. 
machine fully warranted, 
cnsilage and Dry Fodder Cutting; Grinders for Ear 
| Corn and Small Grain; 
{ Tread Powers; 
Two, Fourand Six Horse Farm Engines; Electric Root 
| Cutter and Vegetable Slicers, 














= MMT TTT ed 
‘The Battle Creek Self-Feed Drag Saw,No.2. 
30 to 50 cords of stove wood per day. Adapted 
to any style of Sweep Horse Powers. 





Every 


One, Two and Three Horse Even Lag 


One, Two, Three, Four and Six Horse Sweep 


World’s Fair Silo Pamphlet Free 


SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO... MANITOWOC, Wis. 


~ SMALLEY 





PLANT, TREE and 


handsome colored plates. 
Flower and Field Seeds. 
Also all kinds of Choic 


112 pages, 
guaranteed Garden, 
Potatoes Specialties. 
Small Fruits. Grape Vine 


Eggs for Hatching. Reis te red Pigs. German Har 


Wilson’s 1894 


SEED 


Live Stock Annual 


Catalogue 


Hundreds of natural illustrations. 


Full of useful information. All kinds of 


THE WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM < and other Productive 


e Roses and Rare Flowering Plants. 
Thoroughbred Land and Water Fowls. 
Catalogues free on application. 


SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, PA, 


es, etc. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


New and popular varieties of 
ronze Turkeys. 


Address 








te. \F 19. sta 













T.M) MORGAN, LLB. ,Sec> 
Kellogg Bldg. Washington, 





ee 








and HEAD NOISES relieved 
&\| Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
New scientific invention, entirely 
ent in construction from all otl 
vices. Assist the deaf when all other 





lief. They are safe, comfortable, and in 
have no wire or string attachment. 
pamphlet. (> Mention thi 
WILSON EAR DRU M MFG. 





Drum in position. 


by 
Drums. 


WwW 


DEAFNESS 


using 


differ- 
ler de- 
devices 


fail, and where medical skill has given no re. 


visible; 
rite for 
§ paper. 


Co., 
LOUISVILLE, "KY. 





| 
| Fertilizers Unprofitable 


very often on account of a deficiency of } 
Farmers, avoid these and secure paying yie 


-otash. 
lds by 


selecting brands containing high percentages of 
Potash, or apply Potash Salts, such as Muriate of 


Potash, Sulphate of Potash, and Kainit. 
formation and pamphlets, address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


| 93 Nassau Street, 


For 


in- 


New York City. 
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HARD wooD, 


| steer. axces. HOBSON &CO., Tatam 


THE 


BEST 


Pyceenr CARTS 
W GREAT rorutan Paces 
Y VARIETY 2&7 Narrow 


TWO ano FOUR WHEELS. 


y> Pa. 





country with all rights, fixtures and highest endor 
Will sell at a bargain on account of poor health. 
iness has netted nearly #5000 a year without pushir 
particulars call or address 

ROOM 47, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 





BEES. BEES. 


FOR SALE—tThe best established bee business in the 


sement. 


This bus- 


ig. For 








PICTURES FREE. notin tints 
e moth _ tinto- 
graph in 12 col- 
14 inches wide; called “ OUT VISITING,” 
shows a beautiful darling, basket and umbrella in 
hand, pulling the snow -covered latch; golden hair 
shimmers in the sunshine, cheeks blush with health, 
and roguish eyes sparkle merrily. Sent free, post- 
paid, if you tell your friends, ‘and send 14 cents in 
stamps or silver for three months’ trial subscription 
to THE WHOLE FAMILY, illustrated monthly magazine, 
with stories, anecdotes, fashions, articles of interest, 
and cash question contests monthly. RU SSELL 
PUB. CO.,0;2 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


ors, 2 feet long, 








60,000 in use. 
the leading Entomologists of the U. 8. 
$5.00) given to each purchaser. 
refunded. Illustrated book on Spraying Free. 
agent has already sold over 2000. 


dress P. C. LEWIS, MFG. CO., 


Spray Pump 


opfay PAID. FOR 


7 Spray Fume $5.5 0 


MAKES 3 COMPLETE __ 

BRASS MACHINES 
ah WILL SPRAY 10 ACRES PER DAY. 
Automatic Mixer, Barrel Attachment. Endorsed b 
A valuable IIl'd book (worth 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
Rapid Sellers. One 


‘or full particulars and terms, ad- 
ox 51, Catskill, N. Y. 
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Highest 
Award 

Columbian 
Exposition. 


The best pulverizer. 

other rotary Harrows. 
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where others fail. 


STILL GROWING. 


20,000 
Sold 
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3 years. 











HARROW. 









Don’t confuse this tool with 

It isa general purpose Har- 
Will work wherever a Harrow is needed, and 
Send for circulars. Also of latest 


improved SPRING TOOTH HARROW, 


D.S. MORGAN & CO. 


BROCKPORT, N.Y. 
CHICACO, ILL. 
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YOPICGS OF THE YIMES. 
An Onslaught of Butter Substitutes. 


The production of oleomargarine and butterine 
is assuming most enormous proportions. Their 
sale in original packages is being pushed through- 
out the Eastern and Central States in defiance of 
all State laws. Armour has brought suit in the 
Federal courts to restrain the Commission of Agri- 
culture of New York State from interfering with 
Armour’s sale of oleo in original packages by at- 
tempting to enforce State laws regulating its sale. 
A Federal judge in the State of Oregon has just 
rendered a decision rendering inoperative the 
existing national law regarding oleo on the ground 
that its provisions were only general, and Congress 
has no constitutional power to authorize the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau to prescribe regulations 
for its enforcement. 

Congress Must Act.—The oleo combination are 
thus taking advantage of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that States have no 
authority over liquors or oleo sold in the original 
package in which they are put up. Congress 
promptly thereafter enacted a law conferring 
State authority over liquors in original packages. 
Mr. Hill has introduced into the United States 
Senate a bill conferring like authority to the 
States over oleo in origiual packages. Unless this 
bill is promptly enacted, the competition of oleo 
sold as butter for butter and at less than butter 
prices, will most seriously affect the dairy indus- 
try. 

The National Dairy Union, composed of dele- 
gates from all the various State dairy, butter, 
cheese and creamery associations, was organized 
at Chicago last month to grapple with this evil. 
State Boards of Agriculture and dairy commis- 
sions are also alert. It is imperative that every 
one interested at once write to his Senators and 
Representative at Washington in behalf of urgent 
action on the Hill bill. Petitions, resolutions, ete., 
should also be hurried to Washington. To facili. 
tate matters, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
forward its subscribers’ applications for the neces- 
sary petition blanks to an agency that will supply 
them if postage stamps are inclosed. 


PRODUCTION OF OLEO (MILLIONS OF POUNDS). 


Fiscal Years 


! 
: | 1893 | 1892 1891 1888 
States. | 

Rhode Island.......} 6.9 5.3 5.1 6.7 

PEE csunteccsséoveeh Gael 39.1 30.1 7.8 

Indiana. , | 1.1 ; 3.9 

Kansas ...... ceseeee| 10.6 | 104 3.9 1.3 

Missouri...... Lene 1.5 14 0.8 ae 

i nicticacet Sn ae 24 1.3 

Pennsylvania . 0.7 0.2 0.6 1.4 

er 3.9 3.9 1.5 1.4 

eS 67.2 O45 44.4 34.3 

INCREASE IN THE TRAFFIC IN FIVE YEARS. 

~ States and Factories. Jobbers. Retailers. 
Years. 1893 | 1s8s ) 1893 | 1888 | 1893 ; 1888 
Rhode Island... 3 ti'at 8 , 348 | .... 
Illinois ........ 7 10 19 23 | 1,446 590 
Indiana. ....... 1 5 5 253 32 
Kansas 3 2 1 1 228 38 
Missouri ....... 1 ae 15 17 TS 15 
Ge cas 44> bsones 2 + 9 6 399 209 
Pennsylvania . 1 3 20 3 196 110 
Connecticut. .. vr "4 3 12 95 286 
are 1 5 1 136 1 
Kentucky .....| ... sone | 4 4 151 96 
Massachusetts.) .... i} @ 25 192 330 
Michigan ...... sane ee 20 23 355 204 
New Jersey....| .--. ae 1 2 141 35 
Wisconsin. pease - 5 11 144 44 
Ge as cdc cccc 3 2 140 33 | 1,527 226 
Total ......... 22 30 | 283 © = 166 | 6,369) 2,316 


The Serious Effects of the fraudulent sale of 
oleo as butter is already felt in the butter market, 
and are likely to be still worse before spring. Let 
State laws be enforced so that the stuff may be 
sold and consumed on its merits. The production 
of oleo is always greatest during the winter when 
butter prices are highest, as it can be sold for 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. below the price of 
butter, and still pay enormous profits. Last sum- 
mer the output was three to three and one-half 
million pounds of oleo per month, but for Decem- 
ber, 1893, and January, 189%, we estimate it at 
three to four times this quantity. 

Not only is our home trade in butter affected, 
but our export butter trade has been well-nigh 
ruined by the competition in foreign markets of 
American oleo. In the first ten months of 1893, the 
United States exports of butter were to the Tropics 
34 million pounds, to Europe 2}, or a total of six 
million pounds; whereas in the like period of 1889, 
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the figures were respectively 4 and 53, or a total 
of 9} million pounds, showing a decrease of more 
than one-half in our butter exports. During the 
same time exports of oleo jumped from 35 to 101 
million pounds, the Tropics now taking five times 
and Europe three times as much as five years ago. 
These exports were mostly in the form of oleo oil, 
used abroad to make margarine and “filled 
cheese.” Hence it ‘is that United States cheese 
exports were only 66 million pounds in the first 
ten months of last year against 85,000,000 pounds 
in the like period five years ago. 

Compared to the Dairy Industry, the oleo 
business has no claims to special consideration. 
Against 22 oleo factories, place 17,000,000 cows pro- 
ducing milk and cream equivalent to 125 pounds 
of butter a year. Against 67 million pounds of oleo, 
place 2,125 million pounds of butter, or its equiva- 
lent in milk andcream. Against oleo costing less 
than seven and one-half cents per pound to pro- 
duce, place butter costing over fifteen cents. 
Against an annual cost of the oleo product of 
$5,000,000, place the $320,000,000 which it costs to 
produce honest dairy products. 

Is there any reason whatever why oleo should 
be fraudulently sold to depress the prices of a 
product sixty times more costly ? By all means let 
the United States Senate act quickly, and confirm 
the States in their police power over this article! 

_— 

That He Who Runs May Read.—The Indiana 
experiment station has taken the novel plan of 
sending large handbills to cross roads, groceries, 
post offices, and other public places in the State, 
requesting parties to post them up in conspicuous 
places. These handbills set forth, in large type, 
some facts discovered at the station about the 
benefit of furnishing cows with shelter. Three 
cows of about equal capacity with three others, 
were sheltered, while the others were let run 
loose. All were fedalike. The exposed cows gave 
considerably less milk. They also lost in weight, 
and there was an estimated difference in favor of 
the sheltered cows of about thirteen dollars in the 
two months’ trial. This is a lesson that every 
farmer should take to heart, whether he is selling 
milk or not. The fact that shelter saved thirteen 
dollars on three cows in about two months can 
2asily show the loss on all cows that are ailowed 
to stand in the mud and rain all winter, to say 
nothing of bitter cold weather when they can 
hardly eat enough to keep heat in their bodies. 
Humanity and selfish interest go hand in hand in 
this instance. The zeal of the Indiana station to 
get itsresults to the farmer must be commended. 





The Financial Crisis of 1823,.-Probably noother 
country has ever incurred in so short a time such 
an amount of financial and industrial disturbance 
as the United States has recently experienced. 
The farmers alone, according to David A. Wells, in 
the Forum, lost enormous sums by the forced sale 
of their wheat to Europe at panic prices, through 
the inability of the banks of the country to supply 
money to its owners, that they might hold their 
product for better times and markets. During 
the months of July, August and September, sixty 
million bushels were exported from a compar- 
atively small crop. The national treasury, of late 
years so overflowing with surplus revenues that 
millions of dollars were given for the privilege of 
simply anticipating the payment of debts funded 
at low rates of interest, now faces the certainty, 
independent of any change in the methods or rates 
of taxation, of an annual deficit of necessary rev- 
enue of something like $30,000,000. In 1893 the 
usual loss by fire was increased by $25,000,000. Dur- 
ing the summer months half a billion dollars were 
withdrawn by depositors from the banks, and in 
consequence the national banks alone were com- 
pelled to call in loans to the extent of $318,000,000, 
and 585 banks suspended. There were 16,000 
business failures in 1893, one-third more than in 
any other year. The loss to owners and workmen 
by the closing of shops and factories will aggre- 
gate a billion of dollars. The immediate and 
principal cause was, beyond ‘all question, a dis- 
trust of the currency, the very foundation upon 
which the whole superstructure of the trade and 
eredit of the nation rests; for, at the very time, 
money was easily obtainable elsewhere, at low 
rates of interest, by the citizens of all other great 
nations. The circumstance that the United States 
has for many years, by reason of its great natural 
resources and the energy of its people, maintained 
a high degree of prosperity under conditions that 
would have occasioned revolution or ruin in other 
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countries, has unquestionably encouraged a gen. 
timent among its citizens that they have g 
supremacy over all accidents, and that the preee. 
dents of economic experience on the part of Other 
nations are matters to them of very little impor. 
tance. These citizens, who select the legislators 
and determine the policy of Federal and State 
governments, have too little faith in, or knowledge 
of, economic principles, and do not recognize that 
hardly a method can be proposed for the material 
advancement of mankind which has not beep 
somewhere and at some time practically tried, 
and that the resulting experiences are worth 
studying. The American republic has little to fear 
from the open advocacy of anarchy, or the use of 
dynamite, or from processions marching after req 
flags. The common sense of its people will take 
care of all these things. But it has reason for 
fear from the enactment of laws which tend to 
injure and leave unstable the standard of value in 
exchanges; which provide for discriminating tax- 
ation; which impair contracts, and which sane. 
tion the imposition of taxes for private rather than 
for public purposes. The remedy is to be found in 
a better popular education in the financial history 
of other nations and centuries. Fortunately, the 
crisis is now over, and the public faith is again 
upholding our many industries. 





Co-operative Feed Buying. — The universal 
practice of giving cows ground feed, either for all 
or part of the season, entails a large expense upon 
the dairyman. In these days the effort is not so 
much to find how much the cows can be made to 
produce as it is to know how they can be made to 
pay the largest profit. Economy of production is 
the order of the day. To do this, all feeds that 
must be purchased should be bought at wholesale, 
and if one man does not use enough, several neigh- 
bors can joinin the purchase. 
quite a common plan for the creamery manager 
to buy feed in carloads and let the patrons have it 
at wholesale prices. Some factories report hand- 
ling feed in this way to the amount of $8,000 for 
the season. If bought at the time the country 
mills are in full blast, and when they are crowded 
with this offal, good bargains can generally be 
secured. If put in a loft, and not piled too deep, 
it will keep in good order as long as needed. 


It is now becoming 





Canned Tomatoes in 1893.— Last year was a 
good season for tomato canners, as the sales for 
future delivery during the first half of 1893 were 
unusually heavy. The industry was stimulated 
by high prices for canned tomatoes during May, 
June and July, which caused a largely increased 
planting. An overstocked market was prevented 
by a short crop in some sections. During the year 
1893 the output of canned tomatoes in the United 
States and Canada was 4,395,540 cases, which is over 
one million more cases than were canned in 1892. 
This is equivalent of over one hundred million 
cans, or eight cans per year for each family of five 
persons. 





The Future of British Wheat Growing.—W. R. 
Mallett, of the Exwick Roller Flour Mills, Eng- 
land, writes us: ‘*Under the pressure of uncom- 
monly low prices wheat growing has fallen to a 
sorry and serious basis. So much so that land, in 
many cases, is lying fallow because of the profit- 
less crop, and wheat land farms are everywhere 
more and more difficult to dispose of. Where this 
most serious state of affairs will end it is impossi- 
ble to say, but to my mind the matter largely 
depends on whether foreign exporting countries 
ean continue raising wheat and sending it here at 
the present prices at an actual profit to the grower. 
As an illustration of the rapid decline of wheat 
production here, I will mention that in thirty 
years the acreage has gradually fallen from four 
million acres to two million acres, and the crop 
which averaged thirty-eight million pounds from 
1852 to 1860 has fallen seven million pounds in 1893.” 





The Russian Thistle.—This new weed has im- 
ported itself into the Northwest, principally the 
Dakotas, from Eastern Europe or Western Asia, 
and threatens to become a terror to the farmers 
wherever it gets atoothold. The principal trouble 
to be anticipated from it comes from its ability to 
make such rapid growth in dry seasons as to take 
entire possession of the ground, and then ripen 
dry with such hard and vicious thorns that ani- 
mals cannot pass through it without great injury 
to their legs. The wheat fields of the West are 
not only threatened with its taking possession of 
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the land, but it has the further objection of being 
a “tumbleweed.” That is, it grows large and 
pushy, With a small stem,so that when it dries 
and the seeds are ripened the wind breaks it 
loose near the soil and rolls it about the country, 
seattering the seeds, and when once kindled it 
yeadily jumps the fire breaks, carrying destruc- 
tion to buildings and standing crops. The daim- 
age done by this weed in the year 1892 in the two 
Dakotas computed at $2,000,000, and 
those farmers who are threatened with it should 
lose no time in eradicating it by all methods. 


has been 





The Ellerslie Guernseys,—All lovers of Guern- 
seys Will be pleased to know that Levi P. Morton 
is making up a new herd of this breed, to take the 
place of the one so unfortunately destroyed by fire 
last winter. He has bought the bull Deputy, 2917, 
said by those who have seen him to be a superb 
animal. The kind wishes of every one will go 
with Mr. Morton in his endeavor to advance the 
interest of this famous butter breed of dairy cows. 


A Dread Disease Extirpated.—Sufficient pub- 
licity accorded to the declaration 
regarding contagious pleuro-pneumonia by the 
United States veterinarians’ medical association 
at the international congress at Chicago, in Octo- 
ber. This body was composed of the leading vet- 
erinarians of America, many of them being State 
and federal officials who had charge of the work 
of combating this disease. The unanimous declar- 
ation of this organization is that “the most satis- 
factory evidence and conclusive testimony has 
been presented that our country is entirely free 
from a single of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and no doubt has been so for the past two 
years.’ Hence the asks of Great Brit- 
ain the entire removal of her quarantine regula- 
tions applying to that disease in the United States. 
“It having been clearly demonstrated by the 
Canadian department of agriculture that the dis- 
ease does not exist in Canada.” It is the opinion 
of the congress that the quarantine of the United 
States against Canadian cattle is unnecessary and 
should be removed, and that we ask of Canada a 
similar consideration in regard to the freedom of 
trade between Canada and the United States. 
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The Next World’s Fair,—The International Ex- 
position of 1894 will be held at Antwerp, Belgium, 
May 5th, and closing Nov. 12th. An 
building is to erected, in which 
exhibits from the 


beginning 
American 
there will be more space 
United States than have shown at other 
World’s Fairs in foreign countries. The American 
Propaganda, having been appointed by the admin- 
istration of the Antwerp Exposition, agents for 
the United States, it is now ready to receive appli- 
in the American building. The 
Secretary is James P. Holland, 741 Monadnock 
suilding, Chicago, Ill. The American Propaganda 
propose to place before the buyer a sample of the 
American commodity for sale, and to supply with 
this complete information about the product and 
the terms of sale, which for business purposes 
will be even more far-reaching than the ordinary 
display. Immigration associations, State boards 
and agricultural may display placards 
and sell and otherwise participate in the 
benefits or the exposition. 


be 
for 
been 


cations for space 


societies 


goods, 





Aberdeen-Angus and Uniform Herds. — The 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
offers at all State fairs in 1894 a premium of $100 
each for the “ grand sweepstakes,” aged and young 
herds, if won by Aberdeen-Angus herds, and also 
duplicate premiums in ‘grand sweepstakes by 
won by Aberdeen-Angus individuals. By 
State fairs in the three following States is meant 
the “St. Louis Fair’? in Missouri, the “ Detroit 
Exposition”? in Michigan, and the “ Kansas City 
Mo.) Fair” in lieu of Kansas State Fair. The 
association recommends to all ‘* Breeders’ Associa- 
tions” and to State fairs the adoption of uniformly 
graded herds as follows: Adult herd of one bull, 
two years old or over; one cow, three years old or 
over; one heifer, two years old and under three; 
one heifer, one year old and under two; one heifer, 
under one year old. The young herd to consist of 
one bull and four heifers, all under two years old, 
and bred by exhibitor. It was the sentiment of 


ages, 


the association that breeders be encouraged to 
exhibit only where herds are graded in conform- 
ity to the above. 
lane, Harvey, II. 


The secretary is Thos. McFar- 





An Old Lady’s Escape. 
sedi 


Saved From The Verge of Eternity At The 
Age of Sixty. 
a an 
AFFLICTED WITH DROPSY FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 
—PHYSICIANS WERE 3AFFLED—MEDICINES 
FAILED—SAVED AT LAST. 


(From The Times-Union, Albany, N. Y. 


It is a very easy thing to make assertions, and a 
very hard thing to disprove the average mis-as- 
sertion. Readers of the daily newspapers in the 
main have no disposition to investigate the many 
patent medicine advertisers. It 
This fact has 


this mode of deception so common, and also that 


stories told by 
would take too much time. made 
of purchasing statements from unprincipled per- 
that 


find out whether its readers were being daily 


sons, at last the Times-Union determined to 
de- 
ceived in the matter or not. An admirable oppor- 
tunity presented itself in the shape of a report 
Mrs E. Y., had 


been cured of a serious illness in a remarkable 


that one Lewis of Prattsville, N. 


manner. A reporter visited Prattsville and soon 
located Mrs Lewis. She keeps a millinery estab- 
lishment and is one of the best known and most 
of 


well-preserved woman 


respected the village inhabitants. She is a 
of about sixty years of 
with gray hair, very bright and 


age, but looking 


vigorous. She was very willing when the subject 
was introduced to tell her experience, which was 
as follows: 

“T have lived in Prattsville for forty years and 
up to within fifteen years ago I enjoyed the very 
best of health. 
a swelling in my feet that gradually developed in- 
My 
tained good medical advice, 
the 
came so that I could not stand upon my feet with- 


Then I began to be troubled with 


to dropsy. husband, who was alive then ob- 


but I continued on 


whole to grow much worse, and finally be- 
out suffering the most intense pain. 

“A year ago my condition became so very criti- 
eal, that I sent for some dropsy medicine which 
but 


about six months ago I became 


had been recommended to me, as there was 
no improvement, 
quite discouraged and stopped it. Then I saw 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 


8 boxes according to 


an 
advertisement of Dr. 

I took 
Before I had finished my third box I began 


People. the direc- 
tions. 
to experience relief, and before the eighth box 
was consumed the swelling had left my feet en- 
tirely and I was able once more to attend to my 
household duties and give more thought and time 
to my business. What, however, has pleased me 
even as much as my relief from dropsy, is the 
fact that with my improvement in blood circula- 
tion, my heart has also ceased to be so extremely 
troublesome. I have always been troubled with 
my heart, however, and for years have not dared 
to go about at all without a bottle of brandy at 
hand. When, after taking the Pink Pills my 
dropsy left me, I found also that my heart had 
ceased to trouble me, and that the horrible feel- 
ing of suffocation that had so often terrified me in 
the old days had almost disappeared. I have not 
been compelled to take any brandy lately and, as 
a matter of fact, I am in the best of health, far 
better than for twenty years past. Nobody has 
ever asked me to write a recommendation, and 
all was done of my own free will.” 

The reporter told Mrs Lewis that he wished to 
make her statement public, and so that there 
should be no manner of doubt thrown upon the 
matter, it would be wellfor her to swear to the 
statement. She expressed her utmost willingness 
to do so, and in the absence of a notary publie the 
services of the village Justice of the Peace, Hon. 
R. Laverack, and following affidavit was 
made: 

The above was subscribed and sworn to before 
me this 25th day of May, 1893. 

G. R. LAVERACK, Justice of the Peace. 

Afterwards Mr Laverack was asked about Mrs 
Lewis and he said: “Mrs Lewis is very conserva- 
tive, and the fact that she has volunteered the 
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above statement is sufficient endorsement in my 
eyes.” 

An analysis of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills show 
that they contain, in a condensed form, all the 
elements necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and to restore shattered nerves. 
They are an unfailing specific for such diseases as 
locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after effect of la grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, and all 
forms of weakness either in male orfemale. Pink 
Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be sent post- 
paid on receiptot price, (50 cents a box or 6 boxes 
for $2.50—they are never sold in bulk or by the 
100$ by addressing Dr Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., or Brockville, Ontario. 
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The mesh around the Veg es af funee 
shows how the Fence is 


THE COMING FENCE 


will be made of galvanized wire,they say. We have it now. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 

KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
No. 38 Locust St. TREMONT, Tazewell Co., Il. 


Burr-Stone Grinding Mills 


We offer you the best mill on the 
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TREATED FREE 
Positively CURED with Veg- 

table Remedies, Have cured 
many thousand cases called 
hopeless. From first dose 
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Beata testimonials of m' 
raculous cures sent FREE. | TREATMENT FREE oy 
mail. Dk. H. H. GREBN & SONS, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA. 
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DR. W. 8S. RICE, Box 444 Smithville, Jefferson Co.N.Y. 
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Bookkeeping for Farmers. 


= 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times 
is the increasing interest in keeping farm 
accounts. In most sections of the country, the 
agricultural year begins with March Ist or April 
Ist, as being the most convenient date for settling 
up the farm business, although many begin their 
fiscal year with the first of January Evenif a 
farmer keeps no record of accounts, the least he 
ean do is to take an annual inventory of his entire 
property, and also of what he owes and of what is 
due him. Compare this with a similar record a 
year ago and he can judge roughly as to whether 
he is better or worse off. But a more comprehen- 
sive plan should be generally adopted. The work 
is not complicated, and for most farmers a few 
minutes each day, or an hour a week, will be suffi- 
cient to keep a very close record of all their opera- 
tions, including work on the different crops. etc. 

The value of such a simple system of bookkeep- 
ing is at once apparent. It enables the farmer to 
know just what the various articles of produce 
cost him. If they cost him too much, it will lead 
him to see wherein they can be produced cheaper 
or some other crop substituted that will be more 
profitable. By keeping himself constantly in- 
formed as to his financial condition, he will avoid 
expeditures that he really cannot afford, will keep 
his credit good, and will be more likely to make a 
financial success of the business. 

The only simple treatise on this subject is that 
by T. Clark Atkeson, professor of agriculture at 
West Virginia University and President of the 
Board of Agriculture of that State. He gives a 
brief description of a simple system that any 
farmer can make use of without buying expensive 
books. The second part of the work describes the 
Stockbridge system of farm accounts, as taught 
by Prof. Levi Stockbridge at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, which has been adopted on 
a large scale in New England. The price of the 
booklet is twenty-five cents. 

George A. Rogers's farm account book, price fifty 
cents, is a simple and excellent affair for keep- 
ing a record of the year’s business on the farm. 
A more thorough system is that announced by the 
Farm Account Publishing Co., and its excellent 
account book and pamphlet explaining this sys- 
tem is furnished complete for one dollar. A still 
more elaborate work is Goodfellow’s daily farm 
account book, the general edition being sufficient 
for five years and costing $2.50, the ten-year vol- 
ume selling for $4.00. Any of these books will be 
supplied at the prices noted by the Orange Judd 
Company. e 


ee 
Fancy Farming.—E. Welsh, Dawes Co., Neb.: 
Dog farming is a rare thing, though some farmers 
make a practice of not only raising fine dogs for 
the markets, but of boarding, training, and keep- 
ing valuable breeds for wealthy hunters. Ona 
large farm there is little trouble in keeping the 
dogs, and yet the work proves remunerative. 
Dog fanciers can easily master the art of breeding, 
feeding and training, and there is no reason why 
the ordinary farmer should not add this profitable 
recreation to his labors. Pigeon and bird-rais- 
ing farms are scattered throughout the country. 
Fancy pigeons require a fuller and more extended 
knowledge of the art of breeding than many pos- 
sess, but the work of raising ordinary pigeons and 
squabs for market is not a difficult nor disagree- 
able labor. There is money in it, too; for the 
demand for both squabs and pigeons is great in all 
of the large cities. Deer farms are chiefly con- 
fined to the Western and Southern States, but a 
few farmers, located so far from markets as to 
make general produce raising unprofitable, have 
found pleasure and a good income in raising deer. 
There is no pleasanter animal to associate with 
than the deer, and one soon becomes greatly 
enamored with his work. Deer farms will in- 
crease in number and size in this country, asthe 
large tracts of woods and prairies are settled and 
the shy creatures are exterminated or driven out 
of the country. 





Of Interest to All Classes.—Although I am not 
a farmer, I find the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
most interesting reading. Itis the best periodical 
that I have ever read. 

A. J. SHACKLEY, Norfolk Co., Mass. 











Fortune or Miss-Fortune. 

If you have no employment, or are being 
poorly paid for the work you are doing, then 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
and they will show you how ‘to transform Miss- 
fortune into Madame-fortune. Try it. 
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complete with stool and instruction book. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed, Free test trial in yourown home without a penny in 
Price $45.00 cash or $50.00 on credit, $10.00 down 
and $5.00 per month. This offer stands unequalled in 
the annals of organ making. It isthe red letter offer of 
a lifetime—never equaled, and never will be. “ 


brand new, (exactly like cut) absolutely perfect, con- 
taining all the latest and best improvements. Solid 
see Black Walnut Case. 10 Effective Stops, 3 Sets 
Orchestral Toned Reeds, Double Octave Couplers, New 
Tone Swell, Grand Organ Swell, all known modern 
improvements, making a complete Parlor Organ, 
specially warranted 10 years. The regular 
yota® rice of this Organ is $78.00. This is but 
one 0 
7” to be found in our mammoth Illustrated Catalogue, 

Organs from $27.50 up. Pinaos from 8175 up. 
We send it absolutely FREE to anyone, anywhere. 
Send for it at once and see how much better you can 
do by buying from our factory at manufacturer’s 
prices. It shows you how you can get the best 
Organs and Pianos at bed rock vrices for cash or 


.™ Remember we do the largest business in the 
world, and can do better for you than anybody in 
——— s the world. Inv estigate our methods, Compare 
our prices and our instruments ai those offered by dealers. 
agency in the U. 8. about our responsibility. Our factory is ‘always open for inspection, 
and if you live within a reasonable distance and wish to purchase, we w ih 
ses. Don’ tdelay—act at once. This offer will not last forever. When writing mention this paper. | 
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Originated by an Old Family ae 


ForINTERNALas muchas EX TERNAL Use. 


For Croup, Colds, Coughs, Sore-Throat, Cramps, Pains. 
It is marvelous how many different complaints it will cure. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts quickly. 
Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic, Relieves all manner of Bowel Complaints. To be taken in water. 


po" YOU SEE THE POINT? Although originated by an Old Fam- 

ily Physician in 1810, Johnson’ s Anodyne Liniment 
could not have survived over eighty years except for the 
fact that it possesses extraordinary merit for Household use. 


Positively Cures Catarrh, Influenza, Asthma, Bronchitis, Lameness of Muscles, Stiff Joints, Strains and Nerv- 


ous Headache. Retail rico, 35 cents, Six bottles $2.00, express prepaid, if you can’t get it near home. 


Sold by druggists. 


Ask first. 


information sent free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 

















The Davis Baby | Cream » Seineeetes and 
and Feed Cooker Combined. 

Completest of outfits for a dairy farmer. This 
machine has an attachment which, when the 
bowl has been taken out, is dropped into the 
Separator so that a belt can run to the churn. 
Write for a artigulars. Davis & Ran- 
kin Bldg. and Mfg. Co., 240 to 254 W. 
Lake St., <msengs 9 E11., Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Creamery Machinery and Dairy Supplies. 
(Agents wanted in every county.) 
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BANNER ROOT CUTTER. 


Best Machine of its kind ever ine 
vented. ‘Send for circulars and prices, 
\O. E. THOMPSON & SONS, 
No, 7, River St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
See our Grass Seed Sower on another page. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 
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GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. A Complete Manual 
on the Building, Heating, Ventilating and Ar- 
rangement of Greenhouses, and the Construction 

of Hotbeds, Frames and Plant Pits. By L. R. 

Taft, Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 

Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College. Illus- 

trated. New York: Orange Judd Conipany. 1894. 

208 pp., il., 12 mo., cloth, $1.50. 

The immense quantities of and 
flowers now grown under glass for the winter 
markets of the large cities has given a great im- 
pulse to the building of forcing houses and beds, 
and many changes and improvements have been 
made in their original construction, for the pur- 
pose of securing more sunlight, better heating and 
closer adaptation to plant needs. These are fully 
described and illustrated in this timely volume. 
The author has made, at the Michigan Experiment 
Station, a careful, comparative test of the various 
methods of building, glazing, ventilating and 
heating greenhouses, which he was able to do with 


vegetables 


scientific accuracy, by reason of his fifteen years’ 
experience in greenhouse management and a large 
experience in greenhouse construction, together 
with his careful study of the methods employed 


by the leading flower and vegetable growing 
establishments in the larger American cities. 
Personal interviews and correspondence with 


leading florists, gardeners, and builders of green- 
houses, have strengthened the reliability of every 
statement made this valuable handbook. 
Greenhouses and conservatories, hotbeds and cold 
frames, forcing houses and pits, all receive full 
and detailed treatment. The lucid deseriptions of 
each topic, and the 118 diagrams and illustrations, 


in 


make every detail clear to both the amateur and 
professional gardener, or florist, and enable the 
fear of loss from 
errors of construction, or arrangement. Many of 
the illustrations are half-tone engravings from 
photographs of actual greenhouses and forcing 
establishments. This is the only work 
published in America on greenhouse construction 
by practical American methods, and for the actual 
needs of American horticulture. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company, New York. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


beginner to proceed without 


treatise 





THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF DENMARK. By Prof. 
c. C. Georgeson, of Kansas State Agricultural 
College. Being Bulletin No.5 of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture. Government: Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1894. 133 pp., 8vo., paper. 

This volume is of especial interest to dairymen. 
It is the result of a personal study of the dairy 
industry of Denmark by Prof. C. C. Georgeson, of 
the Agricultural College of Kansas. A preliminary 
report, containing many interesting facts relating 
to the conditions of agriculture in Denmark, the 
importance of the dairy industry, increase in 
Danish butter exports, with some particulars as 
to the methods employed on some of the farms, 
and including a very interesting account of the 
Milk Supply Company of Copenhagen, was issued 
by the Department last The present 
report is much larger, covering the same subjects 
as the preliminary report, only in greater detail 
as to methods of dairying, treatment of the butter, 
packing for market, together with detailed reports 
on several of the principal dairy farms and the 
cooperative creameries. The author also treats of 
dairy bacteriology, the construction of dairy ice 
houses, and devotes several pages to a description 
of the dairy cattle in common use in that country, 
and the improvement which has taken place in 
them as the result of more careful breeding for 
dairy purposes. Applications for copies of this 
report should be addressed to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


spring. 
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FOR SOUTHERN BUTTER MAKERS. By 
Montgomery, Starkville, Mississippi. 


Published by the Author. 1893. 42 pp., il., 8vo., 
paper. 
This treatise is clearly written, reliable and 


very practical. It is of especial use for farmers 
and dairymen in the cotton-growing States, where 
special methods are needed in the dairy. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Priee, postpaid, 30 cents. 
LIVE STOCK JOURNAL ALMANAC. 1894. Illustrated. 

London: Vinton & Co. 274 pp., il., 8vo., paper. 

This year’s book of the British live stock inter- 
ests is fully up to its usual excellence. There are 
papers by eminent specialists on horses, cattle, 
[Continued on Page 106.) 
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O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 
I know if I have that, I’ll get through by night! 


Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 
DUST POWDER’ 

You well know my 

meaning ! 

\ 


Sold = 
Everywhere 










that 
great labor-saver 


Gold Dust 






ashing Powder. 
Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 








ACENTS COIND 


Money selling Beveridge’s Au- 
tomatic Cooker. Latest and 
best cooking utensil ever invent- 
ed. Sells atsight. One Agent 
sold over 1700 in one town. 
One sample Cooker froe to 
good agents. Advertising matter 
furnished. For full particulars ad- 
dress 


W.E. BEVERIDGE, 
i BALTIMORE, ma. 
UME RR 


HANG WITH STANLEY’S 
Corrugated Steel Hinges. 
They are Stronger, Handsomer 


T 
‘ 
: 








and cost no more than the old 
style. For sale by Hardware 


Dealers generally. but if not in 
your vicinity write the Manu- 
facturers. 


Send for * Biography 





THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain,Ct. 





SEND bed d 
Farmers 50k Produce 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 
Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey,’Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 
solicited. Stencilsfurnished. Reference: Dun’s or Brad- 

street’s Commercial Reports, found at any bank. 





TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Speciey. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER | 45 Liberty St., New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS! 


STOCK BREEDERS, GARDENERS, 





FLORISTS, FRUIT GROWERS, 


We supply 
CATA- 


Andall others interested in Rural Life. 
any book published on the above subjects. 
LOGUE of 600 standard works sent free. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 


.  SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


-AN?— 


*L0G Boo, 


Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws: Care of Saws 
Oord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Reut, Board, Interest, Stave. and Head. 
ing Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana. 
da. Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your booksefRer for it. 

(>Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 

G. W. FISHER, Box 235, Rochester, N. Y. 


TAPPING A SUGAR TREE 








and getting every drop of sap 
} means the use of 







Post’s Latest Improved 
Eureka Sap Spout. 
They have 


POST’S 
PATENT AIR TRAPS. 


200 or more delivered to 
any station east of the Mis- 
sissippi at these prices. 

Spout No. 1, ®2.50 a 100. 
No. 2, 2.35 a 100. 
Sample l0c. Cireular Free. 
Chas. C. STELLE, Successor to 
Cc. C. Post, 81 Fifth Ave, Brooklyn,N.Y. 





‘aZIS JTBY-AND 





FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Wood or metal workers without steam 
power, can successfully compete with 
the large shops by using our New 
Labor Saving Machinery, latest 
and most my ag for practical 
shop use; also for Industrial Schools, 
Home Training, etc. Catalogue free. 


SENECA. FALLS MFG. CO. 
35 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








Fre N Cc Es Combination Steel and wire and 
' s all Steel. We make a variety of 
metal farm fences, cheap, durable and handseme, also or- 
namental lawn fences. Write for illustrated catalogue, 
mailed free. Agents wanted. 

Keystone Steel Fence Co., Girard Bldg., Philada. 
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sheep, swine, poultry, dogs, and other farm ani- 
mals, numerous live stock portraits, British fair 
list, statistics, and breeder's directory. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISIL LAN- 

GUAGE. Upon Original Plans Designed to give, 

in Complete and Accurate Statement, in the 

Light of the Most Recent Advances in Knowl- 

edge, and in the Readiest Form for Popular Use, 

the Meaning, Orthography, Pronuneiation and 

Etymology of all the Words and the Idiomatiu 

Phrases in the Speech and Literature of the Eng- 

lish Speaking Peoples. Prepared by more than 

Two Hundred Specialists and Other Scholirs, 

Under the Supervision of Isaac K. one D.1., 

Editor-in-Chief; Franeis A. March, LL.D., L. H. D., 

Consulting Editor; Daniel 8S. Gre ng D.D., 

Managing Editor. Associate Editors: ‘Arthur 

KE. Bost wie k, Ph.D.; John Denison Champlin, 

M.A.; Rossiter Johnson, Ph. D., LL.D. Volume 

I. New York: Funk & W agnalls Company. 

London and Toronto, 1893. Printed in the United 

States. In two volumes, $15; in one volume $12. 

Over 2,200 pp.; over 4,000 il., large quarto, Amer- 

ican Russia, with Denison’s Index. 

This first volume of the new Standard Dictionary 
bears evidence of the most careful and conscien- 
tious work ef its able corps of editors. It has been 
in preparation for four years, and will be com- 
pleted next spring. Every word of technical 
meaning has been defined by an authority who 
uses itas a part of his daily vocabulary, and the 
definition has then been criticised and amended, 
if necessary, by others engaged in the same voca- 
tion, so that the meaning given in the dictionary 
is the meaning used in the English language to- 
day. The ordinary reader who consults the dic- 
tionary to learn how a word is spelled, how it is 
pronounced, or the sense in which it is used by 
writers and speakers of the present day, will find 
this new Dictionary especially useful, for these 
items of information can be seen at the first 
glance, as they immediately follow the word. 
The definition of new and old agricultural words, 
and especially the new terms of agricultural 
science, are given correctly and according to the 
latest and best usage. There are several full page 
plates, illustrating the standard forms of the 
thoroughbred breeds of farm animals. This Dic- 
tionary is made for use by busy men and women, 
and every time-saving method and device has 
been wisely used. 





DoMESTIC EcoNOoMY; Or, How to Make Hard Times 
Good, and Good Times Better. Designed to Aid 
in the Suecessful Management of the Affairs of 
the Family, the Home, and the Individual. By 
I. H. Mayer, M. D. Published by the Author. 
Lancaster, Penn., 1893. 

The author believes that many households would 
be thrifty and economical if they knew how to be 
30, and in this useful volume he points out the 
way. He treats of the management of business 
affairs in the home and elsewhere, of the care and 
training of children, of health and disease, in fact, 
of every detail of the home life, which is the 
crowning jewel of civilization. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $1. 





THE A BC OF POTATO CULTURE. How to grow 
them in the largest quantity, aad -of the finest 
quality, with the least expenditure of time and 
labor; carefully considering all the latest im- 
provements in this branch of agriculture up to 
the present date. Fully Illustrated. By T. B. 
Terry, Hudson. O. Second Edition. Revised and 
Largely Re-written. Medina, O.: A. I. Root. 1893. 


This popular book has been made much more 
useful by this revision, which has incorporated 
the added years of experience of the author in his 
specialty. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, 
postpaid, forty cents. 





PROFITABLE POULTRY FARMING. By Michael K. 
Boyer. Author of “All About Broilers and 
Market Poultry Generally.”” Published by the 
Author. 1893. 78 pp.,il., 16 mo., paper. 

This manual treats of practical poultry farming; 
the best way to begin; running an incubator and 
brooder; feeding chicks; a butter and egg farm; 
how te test eggs; duck culture; and preparation 
for market. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, 
postpaid, twenty-five cents. 





SUGAR ANALYSIS. Purity Table. After Koffman. 
Arranged and Calculated by Hubert Dyer, 22 
California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 1893. $2.50. 
This useful table for the rapid determination of 

the coefficient of purity in sugar analysis, will 


AMERICAN AGRICULT Ul Kt Isl. 





the EBRUARY, 








T save much calculation by sugar chemists, as it ob- 
| viates the necessity of all division of sucrose by 
Brix, and enables one to read directly the desired 
purity. In this respect Koffman’s original table is 
so narrow as to be of little practical use. The table 
presents an almost solid mass of figures, sixteen- 
by-twenty inches, and is so arranged in squares 
and different styles of figures that reference is 
precise and rapid. Sold by Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
—_ 
Other Public: utions. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


loWA INSECTS. Fruit and Forest Tree Insects. 
Some Iowa Farm Insects. By Herbert Osborn, 
Professor of Zoology and E ntomology. Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, Ames, lowa. Published by the 
Author. 67 pp., il., 8vo., paper. Thirty cents. 

EFFECT OF DECOMPOSING ORGANIC MATTER ON 
NATURAL PHOSPHATES. The Standard Phosphate 
Mining and Chemical Co., Kendrick, Florida. 
Pamphlet. 

COFFEE IN AMERICA. Methods of Production 
and Facilities for Suecessful Cultivation in Tropi- 
eal America. Bureau of the American Republics. 
Washington, D.C. 36 pp., 8vo., paper. 

NORTH CAROLINA, State Horticultural Society. 
Thirteenth Annual Report. 1893. By Gerald Mce- 
Carthy, Secretary, Raleigh. 68 pp., 8vo., paper. 

HORTICULTURAL AFFAIRS. From 1825 to 1891. 
By L. Menand, Albany, N.Y. Pamphlet. 

NEW SPECIES OF PRODOXIDAE. By C. V. Riley, 
Washington, D.C. Pamphlet. 

SCIENCE AND HORTICULTURE. 
monthly at San Diego, Cal. $2 per year. 

STUDIES OF TEE GENUS LACHNOSTEMA. 
V. Riley, Washington, D.C. Pamphlet. 

RUSSIAN CROPS IN 1893. Vol. II. Imperial Gov- 
ernment, St. Petersburg. 1893. 154 pp., maps, 8vo., 
paper. 

SELECTION IN SEED GROWING, Comprising Pa- 
pers Read Before the Seedsmen’s Session of the 

(Continued on Page 107.) 
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Distressing Symptoms 
is quickly 
cured 

by taking 





Cherry Pectoral 
re RUMELY “Su 


TRACTION AND PORTABLE 


NGINES. 


Threshers and Horse Powers. 
rite for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed ree, 


M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 











Owen Electric Belt 


AND APPLIANCES 


FOR MEN AND WOCIEN 
| 














CURE | TONE 
MANY | UP THE 
DISEASES SYSTEM 
WHEN AND 
ALL RESTORE 
OTHER LOST 
REMEDIES VIGOR. 
FAIL. TRY 
GET ONE. ONE. 
(TRADE “‘MARE.) 
DR. A. OWEN. 





A GENUINE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY 


Is generated in a battery on the Belt, and can be 
applied to any part of the body. The current caa 
be made mild or strong, as the case may require, 
and is absolutely under control of the wearer at 
all times 
OU Rk ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Contains fullest information regarding the cure 
of Acute, Chronic and Nervous Diseases, Swora 
Testimonials, with portraits of people who have 
been cured. Price List, and Cuts of Belts and 
Appliances, and how to order, published in 
English, German, Swedish and Norwegian Lan- 
guages. This catalogue will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., 
MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BLDC., 
201 to 211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 
When Writing Mention this Paper. 








The Highest Award 
in the World, 


Is the unqualified approval of every customer. 
Our fence has won at every Fair or Exposition 


where entered, but what does a practical farmer 
care for that? The fighting qualities of a soldier 
are proven on the field of battle, not on dress 
parade. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
PAGE WIRE FENCE CO. of Ontario, L’td. 
Walkerville, Ont. 





Perkins Stee) Mills. 


Back Geared and Direct a 
LS. 


STEEL M 
mind | Built for Sumo and 
pwer, Long afte, 
poarines, Greate Pins, 
as Graphite Bearings 
ion take the place of 
oil, No Climbing Tower, 







L TOWER 

30, Ay feet in height, made 
of Angle and Channel Steel. Bullt 
different from any other make. 
Each band and brace adds strength 
to corner post. Every part of Stee 

in Mill and Tower perfectly Gal 
vanized. Get 4 Catalogue before 
buying. Addre 

PERKINS WINDMILL CO.Mishawaka,Ind 













a “AOMR” PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER #* LEVELER 









Variety 
of sizes 
suitable 


or 
all work. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Pa adapted to all soils and all work for which a 
Harrow is needed. 

Flat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and 
smooth the ground, while at the same time curved 
coulters cultivate, lift and turn the entire surface 
of the soil. The backward slant of the coulters 
preventstearing up rubbish and reduces the draft. 

Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 
and therefore practically indestructible. 

CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON 
EARTH-—sells for about the same as an ordinary 
drag eight dollars and upwards. 

- B.—1 deliver tree on board at distributing points. 


SENT ON TRIAL crower nr 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mir., S36'S5Gunai sto cnicaae. 


MENTION THIS PAYER. 

















1894. ] 
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World’s Auxiliary Horticultural Congress, Chicago, 
August 16, 1893. With Discussion on Same, by Wm. 
Meggat, of Connecticut; T. W. Wood, of Virginia; 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, of New York, and others. The 
Seedsman’s Tri: il Grounds, by W. Atlee Burpee , to 
which are appended sever: il newspaper articles 
on “Modern Methods of the Seed Trade,” “Seed 
Growing at Fordhook Farm.” Philadelphia: W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co. 1894. 98 pp., il., 12 mo., paper. 

AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. Monthly. Sydney, Australia. Ten shil- 
lings per annum. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 
Auburn. Varieties of wheat and 
Fruit tree blight (B. 50). 

At Berkeley. Annual 


ALABAMA—At 
grasses (B. 49). 

CALIFORNIA 
1891-792. 

DELAWARE—At Newark. Fourth annual report. 

FLORIDA — At Lake City. Treasurer’s report. 
Soils and fertilizers (B. 20). 

INDIANA—At Lafayette. Modification of Gran- 
deau’s method for determination of humus; Deter- 


report, 


mination of crude fiber (B. 46). Does it pay to 
shelter mileh cows in winter? Skim milk as a 
food for calves (B. 47). 

MARYLAND — At College Park. Steer feeding 


(B. 
MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Weather (H.B. 59). 
NEBRASKA — At Lincoln. Cost of Farm Crops 

‘B. 2%. The influence of changes of food and tem- 

perature on the quantity and quality of the milk 

of dairy cows (B. 30). 

NEVADA — At Reno. Potatoes; Tobacco (B. 
Nevada weeds (B. 21). “. 

NEW JERSEY — At New Brunswick. Analyses 
and valuations of fertilizers (B. 97). 

OKLAHOMA—At Stillwater. Press Bulletin, No. 9. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At State College. Influence of 
‘quantity of 7 — economy of milk and butter 
produe tion (B. 2 

RHODE heen Kingston. 
Potato scab (B. 26). 

TENNESSEE—At Knoxville. Small fruits; Grapes 
(B.3, VI. Field experiments with tomatoes and 
onions (B. 4, VI). 

TEXAS—At College Station. 

WISCONSIN — At Madison. 
(B. 37). 

WYOMING—At Laramie. 
and shrubs (B. 15). Grasses 
arid regions (B. 16). 

CANADA—At Guelph. Weeds of Ontario (B. 91). 
At Toronto. Crops and live stock in Ontaria (B. 48). 


22). 


20). 


Fertilizers; Oats; 


Steer feeding (B. 27). 
The Russian thistle 


Winter killing of trees 
and forage plants for 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., publishes the following: 

EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD, VOL. V, NO. 1. 
146 pp. Contents: Editorial notes.— Changes in 
the organization of the office of experiment sta- 
tions; investigations on the food of man; work by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in behalf of 
good roads; Belgian National Library of Agricul- 
ture; article on investigations at the Grignon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, by Emile De- 
moussy; abstracts of publications of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations; abstracts of publi- 
cations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
abstract of reports of foreign investigations; 
titles of articles in recent foreign publications. 

HANDBOOK OF EXPERIMENT STATION WORK.— 
A popular digest of the publications of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in the United States. 
Bulletin No. 15, office of Experiment Stations. 411 
pp. A summary of the reports and bulletins 
issued by the Agricultural Experiment Stations in 
the United States, the information which they 
contain relating to agricultural subjects being 
brought together and condensed into short arti- 
cles. These are arranged alphabetically, in order 
to make readily accessible the principal facts 
which have been published regarding recent agri- 
cultural investigations. 

INSECT LIFE, VOL. VI., 
pal contents: Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
meeting of the Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists at Madison, Wis., August 14-16, 1893, in- 
cluding twenty-nine papers relating to the econ- 
omy and life habits of insects. 

ADDRESS LIST OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS.—Circular No. 24, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. Gives the postoffice addresses of 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United 
States, together with the names and titles of the 
officers in charge. 

SYNOPSIS OF CROP REPORT NO. 111, Division of 
Statistics. A summarized report of the average 
prices of the principal agricultural products of the 
United States and of the condition of winter wheat 
and rye. 


KEY TO 


No. 2. Pp. 59-206. Princi- 


SUBJECT INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL 
LITERATURE. — Circular No. 23, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. A key to the subject index of the 
literature of Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
kindred institutions. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. — Proceedings of 
the Tenth Annual Convention of the Association 


Nga nn Agricultural Chemists held at Chicago, 


August 24-26, 1893. 238 pp. Bulletin No. 38, 





| 
| 


Division of Chemistry. Includes papers on methods 
of analyses of commercial fertilizers, feeds and 
feeding stuffs, dairy products, fermented liquors, 
and sugars, and discussions of the same by mem- 
bers of the association. 

EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD, VOL. IV., No. 12. 
—Pp. 995-1,086. Consists of an author and subject 
index and a table of contents for the volume. 

— ae 

Dorset Horn Sheep. —The third annual meeting 
of the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association of 
America, was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York City, December 28, 1893. At the annual ban- 
quet Dorset lamb was served, furnished by Mr. 
F. H. Turkington, of Connecticut. After dinner 
addresses were delivered by Wm. E. Kimsey, of 
Indiana, subject, ‘‘Our Lady Members;”’ Col. J. L. 
Henderson, of Pennsylvania, ‘Are Dorsets Dog- 
proof ?”’ J. M. Ham, of New York, ‘The Dorset as 
a Mutton Lamb.” The annual report was made by 
the secretary, M. A. Cooper, ot Washington, Penn. 


University Extension Agricultural Lectures.— 
The University of Illinois has arranged for the 
delivery of twenty lectures on agricultural topics, 
with reference to stock rearing and dairying, gen- 
eral farming and fruit growing at Mt. Vernon, 
lll., Feb. 12 to 16, 1894. These lectures will be by 
members of the faculty of the College of Agricul- 
ture and of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
staff. They will be given in five courses of four 
lectures each, as follows: The Soil —its origin, 
composition, uses, physical properties, cultivation, 
manuring; Diseases of Farm Animals — causes, 
symptoms, prevention, treatment; Farm Animals 
—breeds, breeding, feeding, management; Milk— 
composition, testing, cream separation, churning; 
American Agriculture—its history, characteristics, 
condition, prospects; Fruit Growing—its methods 
and aims. The lectures will be illustrated with 
experiments, stereopticon views and charts. There 
will be a good collection of books and periodicals 
treating of the subjects discussed, available for 
reference. There will be no fee or charge of any 
kind to those in attendance. For information 
concerning local arrangements, address G. E. 
Morrow, Dean College of Agriculture, Champaign, 
Ill. The College of Agriculture also offers a free 
short course in agriculture at the university, Jan- 
uary 1 to March 20, 1894. 





THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong @ baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin’s Food. 
Yours truly. Mrs. H. R. CLIsE. 
— San Jose, Cal. 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin’s Food, and it 
agrees with my baby. It is the most satis- 
factory I have tried, and I am well pleased 
with it. Mrs, FRANK WABDHASS, 


SEND for eur book, “The Care and 
Feodize of Infants,’’? maile 
e to any address. 


Doliber- Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 


Nitrate of Soda 


CONTAINING 
THE EQUIVALENT OF 


20 % OF AMMONIA 


CHEAPEST FERTILIZER 
KNOWN. 


900,000 TONS Used Annually in Europe. 











SEND FOR 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 
FREE OF CHARCE. 


FOR SALE IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 


W. R. GRACE & CO, 


Hanover Square, New York. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
Se A TET 











Time Tried and Tested and Endorsed the world 
over as the Best and Cheapest on Earth. 


Single Bugsy igepen. - 95 
Double B - 15.70 
Single Farm gg - 67 
Double Farm Harness, - 22.94 
Bed Sites yale ".° PR 

sty ee tee © $1.75 

Sprin ee - 
m Wage agons, - horse) - «= 39 


Fine 16 160 page Catalogue, free. 


Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 





st 


AMF™ICAN 


GRE; 


To Ladies, Boys and oie 
Gold and Silver Watches FREE. 
Beautifullmported Decorated China 
Tea and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
and Cake Dishes, Silver Tea ate, 
Knives, Forks, Cr-,ons, Webster 

International Dictionaries, etc., Given Free with 312, 
a ort > $30, $40 orders For full articulars, address 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 89. 3land 33 Vesey St., NewYork, 


Spring and Summer Fabrics 



















During this month assortments are at 
their best. Styles are well defined ; lines 
of color and design are complete. 

Printed Silks, Grenadines and Gauzes; 
Printed Challies; all the beautiful sheer 
Cotton Fabrics---Nainsook, Swiss, Dimity, 
Lawns---as well as the more closely woven 
Staple and Novelty Cotton Goods, Ging- 
hams, Zephyrs, Crepes and Sateens. 


These are all ready in great variety, and 
merit most careful examination. 


If you can not call in person, write to our 
Mail Order Department for samples and 


prices of what you desire. 





James McCreery. & Co., 


BROADWAY and 11th ST., 
New York. 


ROOT'S REPAIRING OUTFIT, 


Consisting of iron Lasts 
and other tools and ma 
terials,enables one todo 
his Own HALF-SOLING and 
Boot, SHOE, and RUBBER 





ther 
rout oil or HARN FSS, 


ea ani qqoneed. half — 
"7 ESTRAPS, 
ik te, 7 each ; do2. 78 
Otner go oy in propo . 
on, safely and chea) 
by mall. & Hoots Ree eaply 
pik Pgh ER znd 
first-class Ir OF BLACK. 
SMITH TOOLS. Root’« GEM 
SOLDERING CaSKET. 65c.;, 
mail, 75 c. Agents want 
ed. Catalogue f 
BOOT BROS.. MEDINA, Q 


WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 equts Sap pee postage. We will mail zou the 
largest and bes' ected line of samples at lowest 
prices in the w vg with instructions how to paper. 


PAPER HANGERS *7pis. bare gu" Sample Books. 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th St.,Phila, 











HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 








THE ‘PU BLISHERS ; BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADV ERTISEMENT IN THE AMBRICAN AGRICUL- 
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MATFERS OK BUSINESS. 


>— 


Final Estimates on the Year’s Crops. 

The statistician of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has completed his final estimates 
of the acreage devoted to the staple crops in 1893, 
the average yield per acre and the total product. 
It is understood that, in addition to reports from 
the Department's regular correspondents, consid- 
erable pains has been taken to verify discrepan- 
cies and make use where possible of the more ex- 
act basis afforded by the census of 1890. 
as usual, our 
which now 


The Greatest Crop of All is, 


wealth of maize or Indian corn, is 


finally estimated at 1,619,496,361 bushels, against 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S estimate (Page 


534 last volume)}—based on returns of condition up 
to August 20th — of 1,600,000,000 bushels. This is 
about 100 million bushels less than an average 
crop. The yield per acre, 22.5 bushels, is two and 
one-half bushels below the standard average. The 
breadth of corn was about a million acres below 
the average of the three previous years, but was 
about an even 1,500,000 acres more than the aver- 
age in corn during the ninth decade. Acreage is 
the only true basis of comparison, because yield 
, influenced by season and culture. 
smallest area of corn since 


is so much 
Taking the year of 


1879, the season of largest breadth, the averages 
for ten years, 1880-9, and three years, 1890-2, we 


make this interesting comparison of the corn amp: 
































Crop. | Millions of i iv per . Acre (| Val 
Year. \|Ae’es| Bush V’lue Bush/V Vlue \pr bu 
ERE YERROT: 62 | 1,717 | $680 || 27.6 | $10. 10.91'| 39.6¢ 
1889. 78 2,113 598 | 97.0 7.63) 28.3 
BN «cs aaa ..] 72 11,490! 754 F 20.7 | 10.48] 50.6 
1891....... ..----|| 76 | 2,060| 836 |] 27.0 | 10.98/ 40.6 
rey: 71 1,628 642 || 23.1 | 9.09) 39.4 
1893 . 72 1,620 _599 | 22.5 8.33) 37. 
~ Ave. “S0-! WE 11,400 Sooo | Oh |S 948 393c 
Ave. "90-2 73__| 1,726 | 744) 23.7 | 10.21 43.1_ 











The Decline in Wheat values has been terrible, 
the 93 crop netting the farmers an average for the 
whole Unitec 1 States of only 52 cents per bushel, a 
decline of 16'per cent. in one year, and nearly 50 
per cent. below the average price for the previous 
three years. Hence it is that last year’s wheat 
crop represents the smallest total value in many 
years, and is only about one-third the aggregate 
value of our maize! The final official estimate of 
396,131,725 bushels is considerably below the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST’S estimate (given Septem- 
ber 12th), of ** but 420,000,000 bushels.”” The average 
return to the husbandmen has been only some 
six dollars per acre, out of which must be paid 
harvesting, threshing, interest, taxes and seed, 
before the farmer comes in for his share for labor 
of growing the crop. With highest, lowest and 
average acreage as the basis, the following com- 
parison is intensely interesting: 


























Crop. _|| Millions of |Av per Acre; Val 

Year. | Ae’ es Bush, V’lue| Bush) V’lue pr bu 

re oh 513 | $s 331 || 13.0 $ 8.38) 64.5¢ 
Se || 34 357 275 |} 10.4 8.05) 77.1 
SEIN. Lasensnsoned |} 36 | 399 | 335]] 11.1 | 9.28) 83.8 
SUES <nasceceuscd || 40 612 513 15.3 | 12.86, 83.9 
1892 .|| 39 516 | 322] 13.4 | 8.35) 62.4 
1893. .. || 35 | 396 | 206 at | §.93) 52.0 

1880-9..........]| 32 | 400 | $372 $ 9.97| 82.7¢ 
} 38 509 390 13:3 |° 10.21| 76.6 


In view of such a showing, it is remarkable that 
the Department returns indicate that the area 
sown to winter wheat the past fall in the United 
States is only seven per cent. less than in the pre- 
vious year. 

Barley has become a very important crop, its 
culture having been much stimulated by the 
high duties imposed on imported barley by the 
tariff of 1890. The land under barley last year 
was 3,220,371 acres, against only 2,200,000 acres in 


1889. The crop is now 69,869,495 bushels, against 
only 55,000,000 then—a gain of 27 per cent. The 
yield per acre was 21.7 bushels last year, of an 


average value of 41 cents, or a gross return per 
acre of $8.90. This is a larger cash value per acre 
than of either wheat, corn or oats. Imports of 
barley have practically ceased, averaging about 
1,500,000 bushels annually for the past three years, 
as against 12,000,000 bushels a year, or eight times 
as much, prior to 1890. Barley has been slowly 
gaining in popularity for twenty years, the acreage 
of 1889 being nearly two-thirds more and the pro- 
duct 75 per cent. more than at the opening of that 
decade. The crop is moving west, Iowa and Wis- 


consin having a much larger breadth than the 








350,000 acres usually devoted to barley in New 
York State, California and Minnesota‘ having 
quite as much, while the area in the Northwest 
has inereased very rapidly of late. 

The Oat Crop has gained in the breadth of land 
devoted to it, and though the yield per acre is 
slightly less than in recent years, the total crop 
is a fair average, considering the unfavorable sea- 
son. In gross value it is almost up to the wheat 
crop. In returns per acre it shows a larger sum 
than wheat, while the cost of production is very 
much less. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
September estimated the crop at 620,000,000 bush- 
els, or within a bare fraction of the quantity offi- 
cially verified and announced five months later. 
The 1893 oat crop compares with the smallest, 
largest and average crops as follows: 












Crop. fe Millions of — yAv per Acre) Val 
Year. \l4 Ac’es| Bush) V’lue Bush|V'lue|pr Ove 
OE is ciasincaidakc ee 418 | S150 | as {$2 28 || 36.0c 
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1891. | 26 738 | 232 || 28.9 | 9.08 || 31.5 
ER RES | 27 661 | 209 |) 24.4 | 7.73 |) 31.7 
1893. ...-f| 27 | 639 | 185 | 
eRe ; 2 | > x 
OS | 26 641 | 221 | 








suckwheat has the distinetion of being the one 
grain that has advanced in price since harvest. 
Only 815,614 acres were devoted to this crop last 
season, yielding 14.9 bushels, or a total of 12,132,311 
bushels. The census reported the buckwheat 
crop of 1889 at 17,575,000 bushels, grown on fully 
1,200,000 acres, which suggests that the Depart- 
ment’s estimate for the last crop is much below 
-the facts. For sixty years nearly two-thirds of 
the buckwheat crop of the country has been pro- 
duced in New York and Pennsylvania, and they 
grow relatively as large a proportion of this crop 
now as half a century ago when the total product 
was only 7,300,000 bushels. Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin come next. 

The Humble Rye is returned as having been 
grown on 2,038,585 acres last year, yielding the 
usual 13 bushels per acre, or a product of 25,555,446 
bushels. The census placed the crop of ’89 at 
about the same figures for both product and area. 
The crop is only half again as large as it was 50 
years ago, and one-fourth of the average is in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The European 
famine led the United States to export several 
million bushels of rye a couple of years ago, which 
gave an impetus to the crop. There is no reason 
why it should not be more largely produced for 
both home use and export. Pennsylvania is the 
greatest rye producer with 340,000 acres, New York 
240,000, Wisconsin 275,000, Kansas 200,000, Michigan 
150,000, Iowa 100,000, followed by New Jersey with 
75,000 acres of rye, and quite a number of States 
with 50,000 acres. 

The Potato Product of 1893 is finally placed by 
the Department of Agriculture at 183,034,203 bush- 
els, or an average of 72.2 bushels on 2,605,186 acres. 
This was rather more than the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S August estimate of 165 million 
bushels. The breadth was nearly 400,000 acres 
more than in 1892, when the average yield was 
only 68 bushels, and the the wheat crop 150 millions, 
against 94 bushels in 1891 on nearly as many acres as 
last year, making acrop thut year of 240 millions, 
which was the largest in our history. It caused 
prices to drop to 37 cents per bushel at the farm as 
the United States average in December, while the 
"92 crop sold at 67 cents, and the last crop was 
returned at 60 cents. Thus the return per acre for 
the past three years has been $43, $45 and 836 
respectively. The last croprepresents a total value 
of $110,000,000, or $20,000,000 more than the famous 
crop of *91. 

The Yield of Tobacco is returned at 687 pounds 
on 702,954 acres, or a total of 483,023,953 pounds—very 
close in other respects to the accepted date for the 
‘92 crop. The census returned the ’89 crop at 488,- 
256,000 pounds, an average of 705 pounds on 693,000 
acres, grown by 206,000 planters, and representing 
a value of $35,000,000. The market for heavy and 
plug leaf is in good heart, at fair prices; but for 
domestic cigar leaf there is very little call by 
manufacturers except for immediate wants. There 
have been very few sales of cigar leaf by growers 
since January, 1893, as all are waiting to see what 
will be done about the tariff. Meanwhile 6,000,000 
pounds of Sumatra wrappers are in Government 
warehouses, equal to an entire New England crop 
in wrapping capacity. 

The Hop Trade has been comparatively steady 








ever since the market for the new crop opened in 


September. Brewers in Europe are now buying 
more freely, and prices at home and abroad show 
a distinct upward tendency, with 20 to 23 cents per 
pound as the price of New York growers from 
January ist to 15th. Germany has no hops to 
export, and has been buying direct from America 
—an almost unprecedented event. The most con- 
servative estimates confirm the returns 
world’s shortage, first announced in 
the New York Homestead, of Syracuse., 
authority on this crop. 
—_— 
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Personal, Commercial and Agricultural. 


A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to anyone who is now out of employment, espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, read 
udvertisement on Page 99, headed **A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





Well-Deserved Awards.—Information has just 
reached us that F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, 
have received the highest awards and diplomas 
at the World’s Fair for their Farm Force Pumps, 
Hay Carrier, Hay Carrier Track, Cyclone Tank 
Pumps, Spraying Pumps, and general display. 





Acme.—Owing to the large increase in the de- 
mand throughout the West for the Acme pulveriz- 
ing harrow, clod crusher and leveler, the manu- 
facturer, Duane H. Nash, has been induced to open 
a branch house at No. 308. Canal street, Chicago, 
where he will be pleased to receive his friends. 





Illustrated Swiss Calendar.— We have received 
a copy of the Illustrated Swiss Calendar by E. 
Lauterburg, Bern, Switzerland. It is handsome, 
and artistically gotten up. With each day of the 
year appears a different view of Swiss scenery, 
which is accompanied by interesting historical 
and geographical notes. 





Superior Ensilage and Feed Cutters.—The Sil- 

ver Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio, issues a neat pamphlet 
illustrating and describing all the various feed 
eutters and carriers manufactured by this com- 
pany. The pamphlet also contains a good deal of 
valuable information on the construction of silos 
and the management of ensilage. 





The New Tree Remedy.—In Harris’ Tree Healer, 
we have a very complete preparation for covering 
the wounds of trees resulting from pruning, or 
other causes. It is readily applied, and fully 
answers the requirements for which it is intended. 
Descriptive circulars may be obtained by address- 
ing Geo. H. Harris, Long Branch, N. J. 








Get Into Michigan.—There are few better places 
for farmers than the lands of Michigan. The soil 
is rich and loamy. There are good markets near 
by. The country is heaithful—cyclones and bliz- 
zards don’t come. Good society and churches 
abound. Terms—long time; low interest. Write 
O. M. Barnes, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 





A Change of Base.—Chas. C. Stelle is now con- 
ducting, at 81 5th Ave., Brooklyn, N. ne , the old 
established sap spout business of C.C. Port, for- 
merly located at Burlington, Vt. The pnb need 
no commendation from us. Their principal good 
point is a patent air trap which excludes the air, 
and, as a result, keeps the sap from freezing or 
drying up. Mr. Stelle’s advertisement appears in 
this issue. 





Pumps and Well Supplies.—The new catalogue 
of the Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, is a large hand- 
some pamphlet full of illustrated descriptions of 
all imaginable iron and brass pumps—hand, wind- 
mill and power; hydraulic rams; artesian well 
brass cylinders; pump fixtures; well tools and 
supplies. This catalogue will be mailed to readers 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who will apply 
for it. 








High Grade Pencils.—A sample box of the lead- 
ing grades of pencils manufactured by the Jos. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., which was 
received at our office lately, has afforded a practi- 
cal test of their excellent qualities with the result 
that all other kinds were at once discarded. if 
there are any better pencils manufaetured any- 
where, they have not come to our notice. 





O. I. C.—This unique trademark has been widely 
and favorably known throughout the country. It 
has been adopted by the L. B. Silver Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for their Poland China, serkshire, 
Duroe, and Chester pigs, for which it is claimed 
that they possess greater power to resist disease 
than other breeds. The Silver Live Stock Powder 
manufactured by this company is being constantly 
used by hundreds of farmers, who have tried it 
and who give their testimonies in the various cir- 
culars issued by this company. 





The Whole Family. — Original nae of great 
interest, anecdotes, poems, the fashions, house- 
hold and numerous other attractive departments 
combine to make The Whole Family one of our’ 


(Continued on Page 112.) 
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All Farmers and 
Poultrymen Need 
And Should Write for 


Water-Proof Fabrics 


— Neponset 


Samples and Full Particulars FREE if you mention THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


East Walpole, Mass. 





The Fall in Prices. 
— 

The ablest exponent of the free use of silver as 
money, A. J. Warner, writes a brief article in the 
New York Sun for January 10th clearly setting 
forth his reasons for attributing the fall in prices 
to silver legislation. He regards the repeal of the 
United States silver purchase law as the last act 
in the monetary revolution inaugurated by the 
demonetization of silver in 1873. Then the free 
coinage of silver was discontinued in the United 
States and Europe, while Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden adopted the gold standard, 
followed by Austria-Hungary, India and the 
United States in 1893. Thus 350,000,000 people were 
in one year made competitors with gold-standard 
countries for gold for money supply. ‘ No such 
change in the monetary condition of the world in 
so short a time ever took place before in all its 
history.” 

Mr. Warner believes that this has caused prices 
to fall by “ doubling the value of the money stand- 
ard, thereby halving the value of other property 
and produce.” Organized labor has been able to 
resist in part this downward tendency, and agri- 
eulture has had to bear the brunt of it. Hence, 
the average value of our five great staple crops in 
1893 was 48 per cent. less than in 1873, wheat has 
declined 54, cows 50, and cotton 62 per cent. If 
these crops of last season could have sold for the 
prices current twenty years ago, farmers would 
have received $1,500,100,000 more than they did. 

Mr. Warner denies that this decline is due to 
cheaper methods of produetion and to improved 
machinery. He says farms have declined in simi- 
lar proportions, and because farmers could not 
make both ends meet mortgages have been fore- 
closed, and “our whole system of agriculture is 
changing from small farm holdings to tenant 
farming.” ‘The same processes are at work here 
as in Russia and Ireland—prices are declining, 
while debts and taxes remain the same.” Conse- 
quently all other industries must come down to 
the farmer’s level of profit, and hence he predicts 
a permanent decline in wages, rents and interest, 
and a depreciation of city real estate on a par 
with the decline in farm values. ‘With the United 
States, all Europe and now all India joining in the 
scramble for gold, its appreciation must go on 
faster and faster and prices must go the other 
way.” 

Mr. Warner holds that the only ones benefited 
are those who draw fixed salaries, and those whose 
property is in money or evidences of debt that call 
for a certain number of dollars, regardless of their 
value. The remedy, in his judgment, is universal 
free coinage of silver. 

> —~ 
A Great Report. 

Some familiarity with the great work of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States Treasury 
Department warrants us in directing particular 
attention to the efficiency with which the present 
chief, Worthington C. Ford, is condueting the 
work of the Bureau. His annual report upon the 
foreign commerce of the United States for the year 
ending June 30, 1893, is the clearest, most intelligi- 
ble, and most complete statement of the kind ever 
issued from the government printing press. We 
indorse all that Mr. Ford says regarding the neces- 
sity of a larger force for the work of the Bureau, 
and trust that his very economical recommenda- 
tions will be adopted by Congress. 





YANKEE SWIVEL PLow. 


The Leading Wood-Beam Reversible Plow. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 





SIZES FOR ONE, TWO OR THREE HORSES. 


NOW OFFERED, with Foot-Latch, High Standard, Straight Cutter, Automatic 
Jointer, or Rolling Caster Coulter. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co,, 0x 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 



















Suppose you could save one-half the work 
that you are now doing, wouldn’t you jump at 
the chance? You can learn how others are doing 
this, by reading the PLAWET JR. Book for 1894. It 
describes in detail 20 of the greatest labor saving 
farm implements ever invented. It shows you how 
to turn the latest productions of science to your 
own account. It is a book that every progressive 
farmer should read and consider. We send it to 
any one, anywhere, free for the asking. 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philada. 
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gp! =). 6 to 8 Acres 


Planted 

Per Day, 

in one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
4 Guaranteed. 


Catalogue of potato and }¥ corn planting machinery Free. Address 
ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich., U.S. A. 









Ensilage, 
Distributes 
Fertilizer. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


F. BARTELDES & Co., Lawrence, Kas.  Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of vegetable, 
flower and field seeds, mall fruit plants and gen- 
eral nursery stock ; also garden implements. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Farm annual for 1894. This is a large, handsome 
pamphiet with several beautiful colored plates, 
and a large number of engravings illustrating a 
very comple te list of all the best new and old veg- 
etable, flower, and field crops and seeds which are 
herein offered. This pamphlet is not merely an 
enumeration of varieties but it gives excellent 
directions of the various operations necessary to 
successful gardening. 

COLE’s SEED STORE, Pella, Iowa. A Garden An- 
nual, being adescriptive and illustrated catalogue 
of all the best varieties of flower, vegetable, and 
field crops. 

JAS. VICK’sS SoNs, Rochester, N. Y. Vick’s 
Floral Guide. A very large, handsome, illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of flower, vegetable. 
and field seeds, flowering bulbs and plants, small 
fruit plants, ete. Several very handsome colored 
plates embellish this pamphlet, which is fully up, 
if not superior to any of the Floral Guides pub- 
lished in former years. 

Storrs & HARRISON Co., Painesville, Ohio: 
Catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds. Also 
bulbs and other flowering —— for garden and 


greenhouse. Roses are made the principal spec- 
ialty; also small fruit plants, fruit and orna- 
mental trees, ete. The catalogue is richly illus- 


trated and handsomely gotten up. 

MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 143 
Liberty street, New York City. The Mapes Manures 
and How to Use Them. A special pamphlet on 
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fertilizers for Crops and Soils of Florida, giving a 


vast amount of information on manuring, cultivat- 
ing, and taking care of special Florida crops. 

8. L. ALLEN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. A descrip- 
tive catalogue of the famous * Planet Jr.” garden 
and field seed drills, cultivators, wheel hoes, etc., 
manufactured by this company. 

T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. ¥Y. Tlustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of all the leading old and 
new kinds of smali fruits; grapevines; fruit and 
ornamental trees; garden roots; vegetable plants. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY & Sons, Marblehead, 
Mass. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
vegetable and flower seeds; also small flowering 
bulbs and plants, small fruits, garden implements, 
ete. This is a remarkably rich catalogue. The 
list of novelties comprises a number of highly 
promising varieties. 

PETER HENDERSON & CoO., 35 Cortlandt street, 
New York City. Manual of Everything for the 
Garden. In this handsome pamphlet the firm has 
exceeded its former endeavors in this line. The 
catalogue makes a large volume of 160 pages, 
replete with excellent illustrations of all the most 
important plants. It is also embellished with a 
number of grand colored plates. As its title, 
Everything for the Garden, implies, this catalogue 
enumerates and describes everything in the line 
of seeds; plants; trees and shrubs, useful and 
ornamental; implements, ete., which is needed in 
gardens, be they ever so small or ever so elaborate 

eee HARRIS Co., Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., 
N. : A handsome, illustrated and descriptive 

ak E. of field, garde n and flower seeds, com- 
prising all the most reliable old and new varieties; 
also small fruits, flowering plants, and various 
garden supplies. 

H. A. MARCH, Fidalgo, Wash.: Price-list of 
March’s Puget Sound cauliflower and cabbage 
seeds, together with many testimonials as to their 
good qualities. 

E. E. MYERS & Bro., Ashland, Ohio.: Combina- 
tion poster and cale nd ar of pumps and hay tools, 
giving illustrations of all the various tools and 
pumps manufactured by this well-known firm. 

PLANT SEED Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Spm 
and illustrated cat: slog gue of seeds for the arden, 
farm, and field. This “old and well- knows house 
keeps fully abreast with the progress of the times, 
as is evidenced by their very full and comple te 
catalogue. 

POPE MFG. Co., Boston, Mass.: The Seventeenth 
Annual Greeting of the manutac turers of the Co- 
lumbia bicycles; a remarkably handsome and 
artistically pre pared pamphlet, | t, printed on highly 
finished artist’s proof, and giving a large number 
of illustrations of the various details and forms of 
the Columbian bicycle, together with a good deal 
of reading matter of special interest to cyclists. 

Gro. H. CROLEY, No. 416 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, Cal. LDllustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue of poultry, pigeons, dogs and pets, together 
with supplies of all kinds in these lines; also 
their principal eggs for hatching; also poultry 
and rural book publications. This being the mid- 
winter fair edition, the puplisher has made spe- 
cial efforts to produce the most complete and 
handsome catalogue in this line which has ever 
been issued, and from examining the copy before 
us, we think he has succeeded with this beyond 
doubt. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., Bellows Falls, 
Vt. Illustrated price list of special dairy and 
creamery supplies; Cooley creamers a specialty. 
List of important creamery apparatus, and com- 
plete equipment for creameries and private dai- 
ries; also catalogue of the Davis Swing Churn, 
butter workers, printers, carriers; also catalogue 
of the United States Cream Separator and Extrac- 
tor; also catalogue of the Williams’ Improved 
Patented Evaporators for maple sap, sorghum 
juice, and the making of cider jelly. 
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LISTLESS Xn, 
SLEEPLESS S¢ 
'SALLOW SKINNED 


frequently chew and smoke immense 
quantities of tobacco and wonder all the 
time why they look so bad, feel so 


; mean. Try under an absolute guarantee | 
; of benefit and final cure, or money re- | 
funded, the taking of a single box of | 
/NO-TO-BAC | 


because it acts directly on the nerve 
centres, destroys the nerve craving 
effects, builds up and improves the 
entire nervous system. Makes WEAK 
MEN STRONG. Many report a gain of 
ten pounds in ten days. You run no 
physical or financial risk. NO-TO-BAC 
sold under 


OUR GUARANTEE 


PLAIN ANB TO THE POINT. 
One box, $1.00; three boxes, 


PUBLISHER'S pears ae 


Is 
to cure TQ0- 
gon chats enean ACCO HABIT in any form, 
know the 8. R. Co. ©. $ Go % one — We 
on’t claim cure ever 
ee ae One, butthe percentage 1s 


do as they agree. 

This we 
occasional failure, than 
aie money. We have FAITH 


_ GUARANTEE. 
AC, If youtry No- 


NO-TO- 
****iTo-Bac, you will find thatitis to you 


WORTH ITS 
WEICHT IN COLD. 


Book called “Don't Tobacco Spit and 
Smoke Your Life Away,” mailed for whe 
asking. Buy No-To-Bac from druggist or 
mailed for price. Address TheSTERL ING 
REMEDY CO., Chicago Office, 45 Randolph 
St.; New York Office, 10 Spruce St.; Labo- 
ratory, Indiana Mineral Springs,Ind. (12) 
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so large, we can better af- 
ford to have ee will of 
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taab'd) JACKSON BROS. [185% 
N. Y. STATE DRAIN TILE . b gat WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBA 


Also agents for Ak 
Salt Glazed Pipe, rue 
Brick and Cement. 


AGLIC UL TU It IST. 





| FEBRUARY, 


A Windmill 


| Is unreliable because it de- 
mg upon the elements 

its power; hydraulic 
rams also depend upon fav- 
orableconditions and waste 
as much water as they se- 
cure. Steam pumps require 
| skill and hand pumps de- 
mand labor and time. The 


DE LAMATER-RIDER OR 

DE LAMATER-ERICSSON 
Hot-Air 

|Pumping Engines 


are especially designed for 
| pumping water, and from 


POF tosoooosd 





| Shallow streams or any 
HOT | kind of well. They are 
| simple, safe and reliable, 


require no steam and have 
no valves. They require 
very little heat to operate 
them, and can be arranged 


AIR 
PUMPI NG} ; for any kind of fuel. 
$| Send for illustrated catalogue to 


ENGIN Es} ¢ Tue DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 


i , 87 South Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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OF ALL KINDS. 
Deming“ Vermorel” and “ 
deaux ” nozzle, Knapsack spray- 
ers, etc. The best pumps and 


largest variety. Made by 


THE DEMING CO., 


> ase 
20F 




















Salem, Ohio. | 
y.. Garfield Knapsack, 
Double Empire, Perfec- 
tion, aud Little Gem, lead all 
ee BE ST best is always cheapest, 
and HE B Brass working parts, 
ARE T HEB T. Automatic stirrers 


Vermorel nozzles and heavy ES Remember the Garfield is 
the only knapsack that is concaved to fit the back Write for spe- 
cial price-list and book of instructions. We can save you money. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Bristol Ave., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


Expansive Double Thousands 
Buckets. Acting In Use. 


Largest Pump and Ha 
Tool Works in the U. S. 


Catalogue free. Write for§g 
Particulars, Prices, etc. 
F. E. MYERS & BRO. 








Ashland, O. 
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Made of Best Galvanized 


STEEL 


Best ines poy Gates for all purposes. “Write poe catalogue giv ing 


full particulars. THE SEDCWICK BROS. CO. Richmond. Ind. 
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FARMERS«: HAPPY 


WHO USE THE LATEST AND 
P MOST IMPROVED MACHINERY; 


; CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY HARROW 
HAS IMPROVEMENTS 

PECULIAR TO ITS SELF 
Just send for Circular and 





see what it willdo FOR YOU 
IT’S MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 





THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO ‘Gcanum, conn. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
16 CLIFF STREET 
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- The Great 


Encyclopedia 


AGRICULTURIST. 





You MUST order AT ONCE 


and mention name and date of this paper 


to secure these special terms. 


This advertisement appears but once. 








Britannica, only $19.75. 


This is the genuine, unabridged, illus- 
trated edition. The full set is ready for 
immediate delivery. 
large type, of the last (9th) English edi- 
tion, over 20,500 pages, including more 
than 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps. 

Size of volumes, 8 3-4 by 10 inches, by 3 1-2 thick; weight, 
about six pounds each. Size of type shown by these lines. 

It is issued in 24 volumes strongly bound in 12 volumes, 
cloth, price of the set as above. The same bound in half 
Russia, $4.80 extra. Index volume, if wanted, extra, 
cloth, $1.00; half Russia, $1.40. By freight or express. 


eware of 
humbug claims 
Whoever has need for an encyclopedia 
ought to be wise enough to avoid being 
humbugged by book 
newspaper advertisements. 


A Trial Offer. 


For $1.00 we will send you by ex- 
press (50 cents extra if by mail) volumes 


17-18 of the Britannica in cloth binding ; 
in half Russia 25 cents extra. 


In this you will have a world of knowledge, between Monta 


Investigate. 


It is a reprint, in| 


agents, or by flashy | 





lany cyclopedia that will not submit to a 


similar test. It is easy to put merits and 
claims to the test. 
Supplementing the English edition, es- 


pecially treating * American topics and liv- 


| 579 pages, 


ing biography, we publish: 


merican 
supplement 
American Supplement, edited by Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 
and others, 8 volumes, 3,843 pages, and Index to entire work, 
the 6 volumes, bound in 3 volumes, cloth, price, 
$6.00; half Russia, $7.20. 


Though the Britannica is complete in 


Over 3,800 pages. 


‘itself, this Supplement, from the hands of 


‘about 150 American scholars and writers 


} 


nabbi and Phthisis, over,1,700 pages and hundreds of maps and | 


illustrations, including 


Motley. |New Hampshire, New Palestine. 
Mozart. | Jersey and New York, |Paris, (22 pages.) 
Music, (30 pages.) | (24 pages.) Pathology, (47 pages.) 


|Ohio. Paul, (15 pages.) 
\Oregon. Pennsylvania. 
\Ornithology, (49 pages.) |Persia, (100 pages.) 


Mythology, (34 pages.) 
Napoleon, (35 pages. ) 
Norway. 


Return volume within one month and | 
get money back, if you will. Don’t bui 


Please mention this 
&aper when you write. 








| 


| prices possible. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


of highest reputation is generally wanted. 
ize: some customers at first thought 
object to the thickness of the volumes 


of this edition, but when they consider : 


Even when bound in 24 volumes they are too large to hold in 
the hand, and must be consulted on a table; these volumes open 
just as readily as the others, being more flexible in fact, on ac- 
count of the thinner Bs the cost of this is about half that of 
any 24 vol. edition; thus the objection quite disappears. 


N, B. The above offer will not be re- 


peated ; order AT ONCE. 


If you can’t well spare the price of the set immediately, you 
may order the sample volume, or send us $1.00 on account, and 
we will agree to accept balance of payment for the set on its 
delivery within three months thereafter. 

one-sixth its former price is 


Any book a fair illustration of what 


book-buyers all along the line. Our publica- 
, dealers or agents; direct sales make the low 
160-page Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp’ 


supplied; the Britannica at 


we are doin: 7 
tions not ven by 

























* A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 






“ECONOMY FS) WEALTH.” | 





HAN DY C OBBLER COMPLETE SHOE 











































in ahonse. Sample postace paid 5 cts.Forshee & Co.Cir icinnati 


This Ladies’ Solid French Don- —aweont and Harness Kit 
gola Kid Button moot delivered a ae 7 F for home use. Great time 
free anywherein the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, ee x a ~ iq se and money saver. Arti- 
Money Order, or Pos stal LN ste, for $1.50. Canvassers wanted to sell the r} cles separate cost $6. Price 

juais every way the boots sold in all retail | Improved Hall Typewriter eA) (ia 26 articies, boxed, 20 Ibs.,63. 

res for $ ‘ Trites ¢ anguages =) i\{ \ #4 {eq No. 2 without extra har- 
this bo it ourselves, therefore we % Price #30" eB. st Inaee ments i || Fy UG] ness tools, 22 articles, 17 
the jit, style and wear, and if eS) $5 samen ae fas cakabone ant UP ‘ Ibs., 82. Catalogue free. 
rt satis stied we will refund y romps Address BLEU we ja ~ [lea Agents wanted. In order 
yr send another pair. a een Ng give R. R. or Exp. sta- 
a SEE sacs toe N. TYPEWRITER CoO., 2 | “ ] tion and name this paper. 
alf sizes. "Send your J cll Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. Seal < ( os) KUHN & CO., Moline, Ilt 
>> we wi fl . 
: ah Illustrated Catalogue 
— F in every cou to 
DEXTER SHOE Cp, ceornes, Caplealsstiowe) — | LOGAL AGENTS WANTED iia °¥is" 0°2nitaie CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
+ Order Dep't, 39 Boston, Mass. 1 by an ol } IT AND PAY FREIGHT 
| staple article of merit, manufactured by an old estab, 4 
lished house. Used in every family. Quick se er. Good ee Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
profits. Can be handled as a side line to advantage Ex sys 7) “TE $id. 50 ing Machine, with a complete eet of at- 
clusive territory given to reliable parties. Men or women 7 a a 
ere on 3 
, $50 to $100 oe of Saeye Seen rie te 9) pt somes = re BMA vance. 75,000 now in use. World's Fair Medal award de. 
ry WEEK. experience needed. Full partic ulars by addressing ** L iy Buy from factory, save dealers’ an‘ equate’ profit 
SuEEEnniEEEEEn : SPREE CATA 
Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- P. O. Box 1517, New York City. pies Write today for our LARGE 
ed atevery house, place of business or farm Oxford Hig. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
the yearround. “Hone” Electrie Motor 
® runsallkindsoflight machinery. Cheap- Send u yur 
- @st poweron earth. Connected instantly to a ay Sure. address and we 
ea wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, will show you 0 S A OR 
a pumps. fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ how to make @38 a day: absolutely sure; ho ENTS WANTED N AL RY 
: machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts furnish the work and teach you free; you work in the locality MUISS 
man life-time. No experience needed. To where you live. Send us your address anc d we will explain oad a 5 MseDee, to fe — aoe Toten 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of $3 Chomic al Ink rast : Q enc’) r...., rents Making I W 
Santeed. Profits immense. Circulars free, every day's work; absolutely sure; don’t fail to write to- io. MONROE ERASER ME’G CO., X 177 LaCrosse, Wis. 
HARRISON & CO.. Columbus, O. MOYAL MANUFACTUR.NG CO., Detroit, Mich quseercases 
BOYS AND IRLS who wish to cee ncn, | 
, —_ on of school; senc 
. Teamett ¢ Wanted. L ‘iber: ul Salary Paid, At - 
AGENTS MAKE $5 a Dav Grantest Eieben * 7 sid AGENTS home or to travel : Team furnishe a name and we will tell you h No money want- 
Lp per ny ett enemy oe em free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. ed. SLAYNER & CO, Providence, R. 1. 
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greatest popular magazines. The question con- 
tests with cash prizes prove a most interesting 
feature. The Whole Family will be sent for three 
months, also a tintograph in twelve colors for 
fourteen cents in stamps. Address, THE WHOLE 
FAMILY, 212 Summer street, Boston, Mass. 

Hang Your Door!—Perhaps our readers have 
noticed this exclamation in our advertising col- 
umns. It means that you should hang your barn 
door with the Stanley Corrugated Hinges, which 
do not cost any more than the old-fashioned ones. 
If you want to know more about these hinges, and 
at the same time be pleasantly entertained, send 
your address to The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Gonn., and they will send free the “ Biography of 
a Yankee Hinge.” 





Improved Harrows.—Durability, and efficiency 
ot work, with lightness at the same time, are the 
great points in harrows. In Pounder’s latest 
improved harrows these are admirably combined. 
They are made of the best seasoned oak timber, 
well painted, and the teeth are of the best wrought 
steel. Every harrow sold is guaranteed as repre- 
sented. By addressing G. H. Pounder, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., a descriptive circular may be obtained 
without charge. 

Superior Knives.—The knives manufactured by 
Maher & Grosh, Toledo, Ohio, have become so 
renowned wherever they have been introduced 
that it seems almost superfluous to say anything 
in their favor, yet it must be gratifying to the 
manufacturers to receive notices like the follow- 
ing, which has just come to hand: “Gentlemen: 
I have received the five knives O. K. I am de- 
lighted with them, and also with the catalogue. 
S. B. Sanderlin, Kitty Hawk, N. C. 





Improved Roofing.—Iron and steel are rapidly 
taking the place ef shingles for covering roofs of 
farm buildings, as,in the long run, they are not 
only cheaper, but the difference in the insurance, 
with many companies, is a material item. The 
Curtis Steel Roofing Company, Niles, Ohio, issue a 
neat little catalogue, which gives illustrations 
and descriptions of all the various styles of roofing 
manufactured by them; also the graphite paint 
manufactured by them, and their new sap pail 
cover, and other manufactures. This catalogue 
will be sent free of charge to all readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Who will apply for it. 





Cider Making.—The most perfect cider presses 
yroduced to-day are those manufactured by the 
joomer & Boschert Press Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 
No better idea could be gained of the evolution 
and improvement of the cider press, from the 
primitive affair of our forefathers, to the perfect 
piece of mechanism of to-day, than is contained in 
“a new catalogue which this firm has just issued. 
It contains descriptions and illustrations of the 
latest hydraulic, knuckle joint and screw presses, 
elevators, pumps, and many other things of the 
greatest benefit to every one who is interested in 
making cider, or apple jelly, on a large or small 
seale. They send their book free to all readers of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who ask for it. 





Poultry Diseases.—Heavy rains often produce 
disease among farm animals. Almost every day 
cases of roup, swelled head, and a distemper very 
disastrous among poultry are reported. A part of 
this is also due to improper feeding. You cannot 
make a hen lay when everything you give her is 
being transformed into fat, and laying the foun- 
dation of disease same as with an overfed child or 
person. Alfred T. Johnson, Hampton, N. H., says: 
** Last fall I had 80 fine looking hens which began 
to droop and die; [changed their food and began 
using Sheridan’s powder; in three weeks they 
were nearly well, and had increased the eggs six- 
teen aday. Ihave just bought six cans of itas a 
preventive of disease.” I.S8. Johnson & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., will send further particulars to any 
one free. 





An Important Decision. — The suit of Jas. 
Buchanan and the Indiana Manufacturing Co.,— 
but in reality the latter parties—for infringement 
of their patent on the Farmers’ Friend Straw 
Stacker has recently been decided in favor of the 
complainants. Judge Baker, of the Circuit Court, 
D., Indiana, has decided that so far as shown the 
complainant is the first inventor of a machine by 
means of which straw can be successfully taken 
from a threshing machine and conveyed to and 
deposited upon a stack. The evidence on behalf 
of the complainants is clear and ‘satisfactory, 
touching the utility and value of the apparatus, 
and infringement claims of the complainants’ 
patent by the defendant is shown. The com- 
plainants are entitled to the usual decree for the 
necounting and an injunction, and it is so ordered. 

An Improved Root Cutter.—The Banner Root 
Cutter, manufactured by O. E. Thompson & Sons, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., will undoubtedly meet with 
wide appreciation, It is easily operated, and 
while having acapacity of 30to40 bushels an hour, 
works with an automatic precision, cutting either 
roots or vegetables in long, narrow strips. An- 
other advantage possessed by this machine is a 
dirt separator; an iron grate placed in front of 
the knives catches and throws out the dust that 
would otherwise fall in the feed. The retail price 
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"BUTTER 


dead air space. 
CRYSTAL PACKAGE CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


$2 
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PLANTS, VINES, ETC. 


FRUIT TREES 


(ex 


2 Se” Our 1894 Catalogue is the most com- 


‘ plete book ever issued in the interests of 
the Nurseryman. 72 pages of valuable 
information about the choicest varie- 
ties of Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines. 
We send it Free. 


T. J. DWYER, CORNWALL, N. Y. 


Salt for 
Fertilizer. 


Best thing to use on Wheat, Barely, Oats, Hay and Pota. 
toes. 
yield from 15 to 50%. 
paring a grade exactly suited to the purpose. 
prices delivered. 


Nature’s restorer from worn-out land. Increases 
After long experience, we are pre. 
Write for 


HE LE ROY SALT CO., Le Roy, ™. Y. 








IS PERFECTLY HARDY; 
STRONGEST GROWER—3 to 4 feet in one summer. 
FrRuIT LARGE, sweet, most 
BERRIES DO NOT 
PROLIFIC, 
ticulars and fine colored plates FREE. 





: T 
| Nursery Ave. 26. 


NORTH STAR CURRANT 


will stand any climate; 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 
OFF; MOST 


Full par- 


SHELL OR DROP — 
Picks 25 per cent. more fruit. 


HE JEWELL NURSERY CO., 
} Lake City, Minnesota. 
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| A Rare Flower. : 
7 


P We send free, an elegant engraving of our rare 
Pstrain of CRIMSON EYE HIBISCUS, one of most 
P beautiful flowers ever grown; and with it include § 
Pour handsome floral catalogue to all who send 4c. @ 
» Stamps to pay postage and mailing in tube. « 
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W. F. Bassett & Son, Hammonton, N.J. 4g 











WHICH ONE 


Violin Bows, Clarinets, 


Cuitars 
Culiltar Music, Cornet Music, 
Cc. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


SHALL WE 
SEND YOU 


EACH CATALOGUE 1S COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
= Auto Harps, 
Auto Harp Music, 








Flutes 
Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute Music, 


Cornets, Violin Repairing, 


Harmonicas, 





op 


sets of 4 bails and handle by mail 35 cents. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Address, 
Surnham Plate Lifter Co.,Gardiner, Me. 


THE BURNHAM PLATE LIFTER 
has a bail on each }late while in the oven, 





PULLER—9 Sizes 
Horse and Hand Power. 








brings 5 cents pound extra in our Crystal Butter 
Package, Flint glass, Metal case, air tight, 
Full description with cuts free. Address 





PHOSPHATE ‘iixiois” 
POTATOES. 
oF Sold to farmers direct. No Agents. 

YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 









STRAIGHT 
HEALTilY 
VIGOROUS 


Apple, Pear, Plum and other Trees for Spring 
Planting, standard varieties; the new Mon-¢ 
Pium. Bourgeat Quince, best yet in- 
troduced, as thrifty as an apple tree, of finest 
Keeps till February, Japan Plums 
Peach, Small Fruits, ctc. lilustrated 
Catalogue with full descriptions, Free. 

FRED. E. YOUNG, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 






















SEEDS 


For the Farm, Field and 







BUY 










YOUR se rden. Sey, direct from 
6 growers, an secure 8 
SEEDS Best Seeds at Lowest Prices 
FROM THE Every Farmer and Dairyman 
GROWERS interested in 
| «FARMER Permanent Pastures 





SEED CO. and Meadows should send 

CHICAGO for our Catalogue or Book on 

Y “Permanent Pastures and 

2 Meadows” We send it free 

to you, It contains accurate 

and true descriptions of our natural Grasses and Clovers 

and Ciover-Grass Mixtures adapted for different soils for 

permanent Meadow or Pasture, as well as descriptions 

and prices of a large stock of Seed Oats, Wheat. Barley, 

and Seed Potatoes; alsoGarden Seeds, 13 sample pack- 

ages of either Grass or Grain, by mail, for only 10 cents. 

FARMER SEED CO. 

0. KOZLOWSKI, Mer. W. KUEKER, Sec’y. 

51 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 











GREAT 


a0 
A i 0D VARIETY 
ap WATER CARTS, 
) ANO 
Rael Rape 


HAY CARTS: 


" WIDE & NARROW TIRES 2 & 4 WHEELS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE HARD WOODSTEEL AXLES BEST & CHEAPEST 


N° 4STONEST HOBSON & CO. .,Tatamy, Pa. 









oa 

S28 EVERCREENS! Shade and 
er) Ornamental trees, Large varieties of 
o Mh Spruces, Pines and Arbor Vitaes, all 
| sizes for Windbreaks, Hedges and Or- 






,nament, $1 to $20 per 100. $4 to $100 
~ per 1000. Received highest award at 
the World’s Fair. Illustrated Cata- 
logue FREE, Local agents wanted. 
D HIL F vergreen Specialist, 

+ 9 Dundee, Illinois. 




















_. Harrow, Butterworker, 
4 oT Churn, whoiesaie price. 
Besv. !lustr’d Cat’lg free. 
, Send now. G. H. Pounder, 

No, 42. Ft. Atkinson, Wis 





SUMMER SNOW for 50 years, the 
one hardy peach; comes true from 
seed—seedling peaches are hardi- 
est. Stands 6 to 10deg. more cold 
than others; 36-yr.-old trees still 
bear—BEAR WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

If interested in Trees, Fruits, 
Roses, Ornamentals, write for Or- 
chard Book, Guide, prices—willsave 
you money, and MORE: mistakes. 

A Pointer—Wheat 50c. bu.,apples 
$2; 30. apples outpay $2 wheat. 

OLD OAK PROCESS Whole Root 
trees are carefully propagated re- 
gardless of cost by the one known 
method that gives fruitful, long- 
livedtrees. They ‘‘live longer and 
bear better.’’—Sec. Morton. They 
GROW —one customer planted jf 
16,300 Without LosingaTree. You 
can’t get better at any price, nor 
equally good for less money; ours 
are the LOWEST PRICED Nurseries 
in U.S. for good stoek—sent world- 
wide during 69 YEARS. 

Read the thousands of letters | 
from customers who order year af- | 
teryear. Mendonotasarule send fap 
the second, the third, and even the 
20th order, if not fairly dealt with. 

YOUR ORDER—Wwe want it, wheth- 
er for one tree or one million, be- 
cause we have the stock to fill it— 
1000 acres Nurseries. Tested,and 
hardy, 1st Choice sorts —30,000 
acres Orchards in 21 States. We 





NURSERIES &ORcHanns c5.— ie 








ship everywhere, ship all Winter—13 Cool Storage cellars. Free Packing, Fre 
FREE FREIGHT. STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., 3B 3, Louisiana, Mo., or Rockport, Ill. 








@ EXTRA COUNT (11 for 10), 
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is very reasonable considering the high guarantee 
that accompanies each machine. It is weil worth 
while to write to the manufacturers for their 
printed matter, which gives descriptions and illus- 
trations of the machine, together with the opin- 
ions of some of those who have tested it. 





Valuable Information Free.—The various pam- 
phic tson fertilizers and their “proper application 
and management, issued by the Mapes Co., No. 143 
Liberty street, New York, contain an amount of 
solid practical information which it would be dif- 
ficult to find in many an extensive library. No 
intelligent farmer should be without these publi- 
cations, especially as they may be had for the 
mere asking for them. They will be forwarded, 
feee of cost, to any of the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Who will apply forthem. A 
condensed deseription of these various pamphlets 
will be found on the inside front cover page of 
this number. 


Steam Plows.—Tlhe stewm plows manufactured 
by the Economist Plow Company, South Bend, 
Ind., are rapidly coming into extensive use on our 
Western prairies. Mr. Langdon, publisher of the 
Saturday Review, states that he saw one of these 
plows finish thirteen acres of ground in twelve 
hours, Which is work equal to four plows, twelve 
horses and four men, which would be necessary to 
pull a plow of the same size as the ones attached 
to the engine. The work done was the finest he 
ever saw, and in dry, hard ground where other 
plows could not work, it was much better than any 
plow worked by hand. Every inch of the ground 
was completely turned over and no grass, straw or 
weeds could be seen in the field after the plow had 
passed over it. 


Improved Milling Machinery.—The Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, lidiana, is reported 
to be the largest concern in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of milling ma- 
chinery. Their machinery is seen in the best and 
largest roller process flour mills, Which they build, 
from the smallest to the largest capacities, and 
their Portable French Buhr Mills are used all over 
the world. Their Cob Meal Outfit and the Hoosier 
Crusher are remarkable for their simplicity, neat- 
ness, ease of management and effectiveness; and 
the great strength and durability of these mills 
make them particularly desirable. Catalogues 
and special prices on anything in the line of ma- 
chinery may be obtained free by the readers of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by addressing 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., 90 Day street, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Superior Feed Mills.—We are 
Foos Mfg. Co., Springfield, O., 
their Mills has been so great they have found it 
necessary to run part of the time at night. We 
are glad to get such a report during these hard 
times, when many factories have shut down en- 
tirely or are running short time. The natural 
explanation for this state of affairs with our 
friends, the Foos Mfg. Co., seems to us to be found 
in the superior merit of their goods. They have 
been making Feed Mills for the past 10 years, 
large nnd small, for steam, water and other suit- 
able power; also Sweep Mills for one or two 
horses. They also manufacture Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, Farmers’ Tools, Forges, ete. Any 
of our readers may get the Company’s Illustrated 


informed by the 
that the demand for 


World’s Fair Catalog by addressing the Foos 
Mfg. Co., Springfield. Ohio. 

Zone for Poultry.—The great value of crushed 
fresh bone for poultry is recognized by all pro- 


gressive poultry raisers. The principal hindrance 
to the universal use of this article has been the 
difficulty in grinding the bone properly and easily. 

With the use of the Webster & Hannum improved 
green bone, meat and vegetable cutter, however, 

no one need to have his poultry go without this 
excellent food. Having one of these machines in 
use on our farm, we gladly state that it has more 
than exceeded our expectations, and the cost of it 
will soon be paid by the increased egg production 
ofthe hens. The descriptive and illustrated cata- 
logue of this useful machine will be mailed free 
to all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who will write for to the manufacturers, at 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 


it 


“There is Money in Spring Chickens.’’—To the 
Buckeye Incubator Company, of Springfield, Ohio, 
following figures showing 


we are indebted for the 

the rapid strides made by Artificial Incubation 
during the past few years. The above mentioned 
company sold during the year 1891 76 machines, 


during 1892 600 machines, and in the year 1893 2,600 
machines, and forthe season of 1894 have so added 
to their plant that they now have a capacity of 
8,000 machines per annum, and expect to sell that 
number during this present year. It is apparent 
that while as yet we annu: uly import. millions of 
dollars worth of poultry, to meet our domestic 
demands, a few years of such increased develop- 
ment may place us among the exporting nations 
of this crop. An ineubator which a give per- 
fect satisfaction is now obtainable avery small 
cost; a slight expenditure will aut pind poultry 
houses in such condition that, with a’ brooder, you 
can begin now and have marketable chickens in 
from three to four months. You ean make no 


Sé 


investment of $30 to $40 which will give so speedy 
returns or prove so profitable. 
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‘American Farming 
tock Raising. 


~S=2—And= 


REVIS! 
Edited by CHAS. L. FLINT. 


“D 


Apiarist, A: 


Illustrated with 
over 


(00 Engravings. 
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EDITION. 


Revised and doe ints nd PROF. MANLY MILES. 
Adapted to all sections, East, West, North and South. 

Farmer, the Breeder of Live Stock, the Stock Fancier, 
chitect of Farm Buildin 


A work indispensable to the 
Fruit Grower, Gardener, 
gs, aS well as to the Housekeeper. 


200 Full Page Plates. 


Pubiished in tiree large quarto vols., with over 2,100 pages. 





Treats of Sota, Fertilizers, Tillage, What } Coops to Raise, Rotation of Crops, Irrigation, Drainage, Grasses 
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and Forage Plants, Cereals, Roots and Esculent 
Tubers, Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Fruits, Ensi- 
lage, Good Seed, Timber Culture, Water Supply 
of the Farm, Motive Power for Farms, Farm 
Teams, Roads and Road Making, Farm Roads, 
Farm Fences, Wastes and Wants of the Farm, 
Choice of Farms, [lodel Farms, Large Farms of 
the Country, Farm Buildings, the Dairy; the 
description of all kinds and breeds of Farm 








aa : a Stock, their Diseases and treatment, including 
the Horse, Ass, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Goats 

AND : 
=) Alpacas, Swine, the principles of Breeding; 


Poultry, giving a description of over one hun- 
dred and twenty varieties of land and water 
fowls, comprising Hens, Turkeys, Ducks, 
Geese, Guinea Fowls, Pigeons, Pheasants, etc. ; 
Dogs, useful to the farmer; Bees and their 
management; Fish Culture, Silk Culture, Agri- 
cultural Uses of Birds; Insect Enemies, and 
Diseases of Farm Crops, Improved Farm Imple- 
ments, Business Principles of Farmfanagement; 
Proper Sanitary Condition of Homes, Methods of 
Improvement in the Household, Valuable Tables, 
Recipes and Suggestions. 

Each Department being equal to a Distinct 
Volume on the subject treated. 





The Illustrations of Domestic Animals 


In this work are not like those in 
copies of the photographs of LIVING 


many 


Agricultural 
ANIMALS selected from specimens of the 


books, ideal representations, but are faithful 


CHOICEST THOROUGHBRED STOCK OF ASERICA. 


And hence + 


2rre correct types of the several breeds to which they belong. 
The late MR. FLINT’S reputation as an agricultural writer is not only national, but world-wide. 


The 


entire work has been carefully revised and in all respects brought down to the present day by PROF. 


MANLY MILES. 


Professor of Agri- 


D., 
University. 


PH. 
Yule 


BREWER, 


culture in 


WILLIAM II. 


I have examined AMERICAN FARMING, by Charles 
L. Flint, and heartily commend the work. 
Pres. {gricultural 
Vansfield, Ct 


Lb. F. Storrs 


KOONS, 
College, 


PROF. 


AMERICAN FARMING has given universal satisfac- 
tion among our students and all who have access 
to it. No other work has done more general good 
service, or been more useful. 


Letter from SIR JOHN B. LAWES, Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Rothamstead, England. 

DEAR Sirs :—Many thanks for a copy of AMERI- 
CAN FARMING, which you have so kindly sent me. 
I was delayed writing for a time to make myself 
acquainted with the work, and I have much 
pleasure in expressing my opinion, which you are 
at liberty to publish, if you so desire. You have 
produced a work of great utility. It contains in 
itself a complete library of valuable information 
upon all subjects connected with rural economy, 
and the plates are very well executed. 

Yours truly, J. B. LAWES. 





American Farming 


and Stock Raising 


Contains over 2,100 quarto pages, is issued in three volumes, elegantly and substantially bound. 


Fine Pebbled Cloth, Black and Gold Ornaments, Red Edges, 


Three Volumes, 


Per Volume, $3.00. 


The Set Complete in Three Volumes, weighing 15 pounds, securely packed, 
In addition we 


express, charges paid, on receipt of $9.00. 
IST One year. 


sent by 
include the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 


New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing 


SENT FREE. upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, 


Cattle, Game, etc. 
Address 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Regular $ 5 <0 ) Our Price, Express 2 5 () 
Price, * Paid, Only ° 
Including the American Agriculturist One Year, Or Given for 3 New Subscribers 
at the Club Rate of $1.00 a Year. 


Portfolio *:.. World’ 
— Photographs 


Containing Portraits of the World’s Most Famous People, The Majestic and Imposing in Nature, the Beautiful and Inspiring in Art, the 
Grandly Scenic, Eventfully Historic ard Strikingly Descriptive, Including Impressive Scenes, Heroic Events and Famous 
Achievements, which Mark Human Progress and Distinguish the Nations of the Earth. 


LIVTRODUCED BY J. Se. BovTD, A. 242. 


Nearly 500 Royal Quarto Pages. Over 1000 Superb Photographs. 


A grand panorama of the World from Creation to the present time. Presenting to 
view pictured scenes of Famous Battles in the World’s History, Buried Cities, Mysterious 
Ruins, Gloomy Prisons, Frowning Towers, Feudal Castles, Great Battle Ships, Cathedrals, 
Mosques, Churches, Obelisks, Famous Parks and Fountains, Beautiful Lakes, Mountain 
Scenes, Magnificent Cities, Celebrated Sculpture, Famous Paintings. 


Works of Art from Imperial Galleries, 


Scenes from the Holy Land, Tropical Forests, Imposing and Costly Buildings, Triumphal 
Arches, Mausoleums, Monuments, Statues, Caves, Caverns, Canals. Including Portraits 
of Authors, Artists, Poets, Sculptors, Musicians, Politicians, Bankers, Millionaires, Judges, 
Actors, Actresses, Presidents, Kings, Princes, Members of the Royal Families, 


Men Who Rule the World, 


Showing their Homes and Scenes in their Lives. The Countries Photographed are 
Alaska, Algiers, Arabia, Argentine Republic, Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Belgium, China, 
Canada, Chili, England, Egypt, Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, 
Ireland, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Palestine, Peru, Russia, Switzerland, Scot- 
land, Spain, South Africa, Turkey, United States, Venezuela, West Indies. We see 


The World’s [letropolis, 


London, palatial homes of royalty and distinguished people, such as Windsor and Hawar- 
den Castle. We stand by the ivy-clad pile of the Old Ross Castle at Killarney. We 
visit Scotland and its HIGHLAND SCENERY. In France we see the royal palaces, the 
garden of the Tuilleries, the becG-room of Napoleon, march under the Arch of Triumph, explore 


iy 


Ht hil 








Vast Libraries and Galleries, 


and admire the World’s most famous Paintings. Wereview thestanding armies of Germany, 
admire her stupendous fortresses, her cathedrals, the Rhine and its castle-crowned banks. 








In the “PORTFOLIO OF THE WORLD’S PHOTOGRAPHS” is fully pictured Palestine, over whose acres walked those blessed feet, nailed for our 
advantage to the cross. The holiest of memories cluster about these places, so replete with significance. All these oriental pictures tell the same story of 
the advance of modern civilization that is represented in the New Railroad and Station at Jerusalem. 

The reader ot the “PORTFOLIO OF THE WORLD’S PHOTOGRAPHS” encamps with the Bedouin Arab in the Desert of Arabia, performs holy ablu- 
tions in mosque, temple and shrine throughout the entire Orient, and beholds her teeming millions, untold riches, quaint institutions and curious habits; 


a aa With Stanley In Darkest Africa, 


explores the wonderful diamond mines and visits the islands of the sea. Vying with the Old, the New World unfolds its splendors in magnificent propor 
tions. On the South American continent we come in contact with nature in its most awfui forms. The cloud-piercing Andes with their fiery volcanoes, the 
broad Pampas with their boundless areas, the voluminous Amazon, unexplored jungle and forest, with their marvelous growth of animal and vegetable 
life. These photographs show how the people live, what they make, their caravans of patient Hamas and give pictorial example of their innocent but 
childish superstitions. Traveling among the mountain tops of Ecuador, resting in Quito, what strange sights we encounter. 

We visit Mexico, view its magnificent buildings, floating gardens and homes of the country people, the natural wonders, the cruel sport of bull-fight 
ing, wonderful paintings, great cathedrals and palaces. 

This magnificent photographie work is published in the royal quarto volume of 500 pages, size 9x12 inches, equal to 2000 pages of usual size. It con- 
tains over 1000 photographs and views, every illustration being an exact representation from the photograph showing the scene as itis orwas. Every illus 
tration is printed in a photographie brown, so as to give it the appearance of an actual photograph. 


Regular Retail Price $5.00. Our Price only $2.50, Express Charges Paid, to Any Given Address, and in Addition we 
Include the American Agriculturist One Year. 


Address_» THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 AND 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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| STANDARD BOOKS FOR FARM, GARDEN, ETC. ! 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE FORWARDED BY MAIL POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. | 


Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. . 
A practical Treatise on tne Ensilage of Fodder Corn. 
Containing the most recent and authentic information | 
on this important subject, by Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. 
M.S. Ulustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 





i ee ie 


% 
Mauures. 

How to Make and How to Use them. By Frank W. 
Sempers. The author has made a concise, practical 4 
handbook containing the latest researches in agricul- 
ture in all parts of the world. The reports of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations have furnished many valu- 
able suggestions. Both commercial and home-made 
manures fully described, and many formulas for special 
crops and soils are given. Price, postpaid, paper 50 4 
cents, cloth -00 

q 


Potato Pests. 


No farmer can afford to be without this little book. It 
gives the most complete account of the Colorado Beetle J 
anywhere to be found, and includes all the latest dis- 
coveries as to the habits of the insect and the various 
means for its destruction. It is well illustrated, and ex- 
hibitsin a map the spread of the insect since it left its 
native home. By Prof C. V. Riley. Paper. 0 


Flax Culture. 
A very valuable work, containing full directions from 4 
selection of ground and seed to preparation and mar- 
keting of crop, as given by a number of experienced 
growers. 8VvO0. 30 


Tomato Culture. 4 


| By J. W. Day, D. Cummins, amd A. I. Root. In three ] 
parts—Part First—Tomato Culture in the South. Part 
Second—Tomato Culture, especially for Canning Facto- 
ries. Part Third—Plant Grow ing for Market and High 4 
Pressure. Gardening in general. A practical book ford 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. |Mushrooms ; How to Grow Them. ane SO ee ee ee ee ee 


By I I € om li , 7 ished tion fromm Frost. 135 pages, illustrated. Paper, l6mo. .35 
$y Peter Henderson. The Standard work on Market uy one who has an ordinary house cellar, woodshed or 

aud Family Gardening. The Successful experience of| bar te ag tap sinamwooms. Fg the mos t practical} Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
the author for more than thirty years, and his willingness}; Work on the subject ever written, and the only book o1 $ us nd valuable work contains full details of 
to tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his success); §owiny Mushrooms published in America. The autho Fs . pi ee the Sele ction oud Propagation of 4 
for the benefit of others, enables him to give most val-| eser ibes how he grows Mushrooms, and how they are} the Seed and Soil to the Harvesting, Curing and Mar- 
uable information. The book is profusely illustrated.) grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and] jo ting the Crop, with illustrative engravings ¢ of the op- 
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Cloth, 12mo. 2.00, for home use by the most successful private growers. S. “ > aay . 
¢ Engravints drawn from nature expressly for this work. erations. r she Work was pre pared = wemeveon Expert. 
Land Draining By Wim. Falconer. Cloth. Price, postpaid 1.50 enced Tobacco Growers, residing In a npg = ede 
= . a4 8 tse , . cients comm ” the country. It also contains notes on the To -—"\ 
———_- ot ones on Me hg and Practic Truck Farming at the South. Worm, with Illustrations. 8vo. bd 
of Draining, by Manly Miles, giving the results of his As 
extended experience in laying tile drains. The direc-| A work giving the experience of successful grower of A B C of Agriculture. 
tions for the laying ont and the construction of tile! vegetables or “grain truck” for Northern markets. E ! : ble w r all inte din farming 
drains will enabie the farmers to avoid the errors of im sential to any one who contemplates entering this Spon 06 See * wine e eee oe 
(p perfect construction, and the disappointment that must, Promising field of Avriculture. By A. Oemler of] “"™ . ¢$ 
necessarily follow. This manual for practical farmers) Georgia. Tlustrated, cloth, 12mo. 1.50/}Broom Corn and Brooms. T 


will also be found convenient for references in regard 


to many questions that may arise in crop growing, aside The Propagation of Plants. A Treatise on Raising eg gy ond Makin 4 Broome 
from the special subjects of drainage of which it treats.| By Andrew S. Fuller. Illustrated with numerous en- Cloth — Tr aye | 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 ae. +. emine et eee and useful work. : 
. Jescribing the’ process ofhybridizing and crossing spe-| H Yul 
Ic . - 5 ure. 
Allen’s New American Farm Book. | eles and varieties, and also the many different modes by oo - oes cetiaians tear (ks Gaidenttaaiai eubiiainea an 
The very best work on the subject; comprising all that) Which enltivated plants may be propagated and multi- SAD GTOCrO is give >xperience 
can be condensed into an available pees mr Originally| Plied. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 tevised, enlarged and edited by A. 8. Fuller. —— 
by Richard L. Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by H 33 Talk M: . engravings. Og 
Lewis F. Allen. Cloth, 12mo. 2.5) Harris’s Talks on Manures. Wheat Culture. & 
’ =a ‘ 3y Joseph Harris, M. S., author of “Walks and Talks on} How to double the yield and increase the profits. By D: ¥ 
s rops Gr oseph . wuthor alks and Talks on I 
Johnson’s How C op atrOW the Farm,” “Harris onthe Pig,” ete. Revised and en-! 8S. Curtiss, Washington, D. C. Importance of the W heat 





New Edition. A Treatise on the Chemical Composi-| larged by the author. A series of familiar and practical 
tion, Structure and Life of the Plant. Revised tt talks between the author and the deacon, the doctor 
This book isa guide to the knowledge of agricultural je other neighbors, on the whole subject of manures} 
plants, their composition, their structure and modes of) and fe rtilizers; inelnding a chapter especially i n 
development and growth; of the complex organization! for it, by Sir John Bennett Lawes of Rothamsted, Et 


Crop. Varieties Most Grown in the United States. 
Examples of Successful Wheat Culture. Illustrated. 4 
Paper covers. iO 


"\Gregory on Cabbages; How to Grow 4 


a. 
rr 


of plants, and — us <0 of the parts; the germination of; Jand. Cloth, 12mo. 75 ) Them. 

seeds, and the food of plants obtained both from the air > re aa r » 

and the soil. The hook is a valuable one to all real stu. Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Gar-| ro | pe yotepe a aoe Pie my Kceoping and Marketing & 

dents of oe ggg With numerous illustrations and den fre Orchard - ‘ro! B Fas. J . H. Gregory. Pa er, 12mo. 30% 

tables of analysis. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson of Yale . | sissies oui $ 7 — 

college. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00, This work is offered to those American Farmers and/Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurtzels, 
a nee cultivators of the soil who, from painful experience 

Soils ont C rops of the Farm. ‘an readily appreciate the losses which result from the He. 1 

By George E. Morrow, M. A., and Thomas F. Hunt. scare ity of water at critical periods. By Henry Stew-| How a oe aie = — Pa age = onesieath 30 4 

The methods of making available the plant-food in the| art. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50; them y J.« Sregory. FAPSk, temo. s 

soil are described in popular language. A short history Asparagus Culture. t 


. = ge sit. 
of each of the farm crops is accompanied by a discus. JOhnson s How Crops Feed. 


sion of its eulture. The useful discoveries of science 


| The Best Methods employed in England and. France. 
A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related] By James Barnes and William Robinson, F. L. 8S. With 


- explaineé as —s boy — approved — in the Nutrition of Agriculturaly Plants. The volume—| ‘Translation of Mr Leboeuf’s Essay on Asparagus, and > 
 Cenare anEMSN — . the ———- and complement to “How Crops Grow”| Particulars of the Seven Years’ ¢ ‘ompetition Inst a > 
$ ’ 74 ‘ —has been welcomed by thos2 whoappreciate the scien-| for its Improvement. 50 
Quinn s Money in the Garden. tific aspects of azriculture. Illustrated. By Prof. — Sw P tato Cult > 
By P. T. Quinn. The author givesin a _. practical) uel W. Johnson. Cloth, 12mo. Sweet otato ulture. 
style, instructions on three distinct, although closely : Giving Su} tastrestions from starting the plants to har 
connected branches of gardening—the kitchen garden,, Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. “4 sting and storing the crop. W ith a chi upter on the 
market garden, and field culture, from successful prac | Ghinens Yam. By James Fitz, Keswic +h, Va., author of 4 
tical experience for a term of years. Illustrated.| Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and} “Southern Apple and Peach C ulture.” Cloth, 12mo.  .60 9 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50} in the most popular manner possible, of the relations of| , — a ‘ 
Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing a welcome|Gregory on Squashes. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. ener ne | y be age Reins Tos get iit + anger ~: ee -| This Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 4 
a as sia ae ale v . mnatically study 1emistry, will gladiy have such an ing » soil for squashes; 
Ag Y > amateur in the fruit, vegetable ar W-) ; , ; without, tells all about selecting the soil for squashes; 
an eaendon, with full descrit phy apt idea as this gives them of ee ion to operations on| how much Manure is necessary; how to Prepare and 4 


ie ee fe ee i 





er garden, with full descriptions for the greenhouse, yy Far: >. PR < .< 

conservatory and window garden. Xe meets the wants the farm. By R. Warington, F. ¢ Cloth, 12mo. 1.00} Fant; about. see ing ae Cultivating ; Getting of the 

of all classes in country, city and village who keep a e > | rui tipening Le Stor are g . 
cirden for their own enjoyment rather than for th The A B C of Potato C ulture. |} ter,ete. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper, l2mo. s 
— of pe ge sy Peter Henderson. Finely illns-| By W. B. Terry. How to grow them in the largest] Celery for Profit. ‘ 

ited. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00; quantities and in the finest qualities with the least ex ™ fimat . ; ae > were 
v Gar f Y “ 1 Old. penditure of time and labor: carefully considering all I ae > cae by uy Intuetey bee veoemiy, were 9 

he initia or Young anc « | the latest improvements in this branch of agriculture] | eg  neanter every tate, She ROUeE. improved 

» prese ate f und on nes ve able. 2 owe : 

<4 P oe | ay nl br we intended 10 interest farm ee vd methods of culture are described in this volume. 
ers’ boyYS In arm Gardening 1means ¢é ette ane 5 X, . . ~— - . | 30 4 
more profitable form of agriculture. The teachings are| Market Gardening and Farm Notes. Price, 3 P 
given in the familiar manner so well known in the) Ry Burnet Landreth. Experiences and Observations The New Onion Culture. + 

a, dh alike and Talkson the Farm.’ a for both North and South, of interest tothe Amateur| By T. Greiner. This new work is written by one of our 

oth, 12mo. o Saesener. Trucker and Farmer. A novel feature of the} most successful agric a ane is feet | power 

, ar avs 00k is the calendar of farm and garden operations for} nal, and highly valuable matter of material interest to 

How the Farm Pays. each month of the year; the chapters on fertilizers,| every one who raises onions in the family garden, or by 


| 
Fa experience of 40 vears of Successful Farming and! transplanting, succession and rotation of crops, the pack- the acre for market. By the process here described a 
Gardening. By Wm. Crozier and Peter Henderson.) ing, shipping, and marketing of vegetables will be es-| crop of 2000 bus shels per acre can be as easily raised as = 
Cloth, 12mo., 2.50, pecially useful to market gardeners. Cloth, 12mo. 1. 00) or 600 bushels in the old way. Paper, 12mo. 
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Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
By P. Barry. Astandard work on Fruit and Fruit Trees; 
the author having had over iaarty year’s practical expe- 
rience at the head of one of the largest nurseries in this 
country. New edition revised up to date. “wee 
to all fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Fulton’s Peach Culture. 


This is the only practical guide to Peach Culture on the 
Delaware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the sub- 
ject of peach growing for those who would be successful 
n that culture in any partofthe country. It has been 
thoroughly revised anda large portion of it rewritten, 
by Hon. J. Alexander Fulton, the author, bringing it 
down to date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


Teaching How to Raise Pears intelligently, and with the 
best results, how to find out the character of the soil, 
the best methods of preparing it, the best varieties to 
select under existing conditions, the best mode s of plant- 
ing, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the 
ground before the trees come in'o bearing, and finally of 
gathering and packing for market. Illustrated. By 

T. Quinn, practical horticulturist. Cloth, l2mo. 1.00 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook for the 
Propagation and cultivation of the Quince, with de- 

scriptions uf varieties, insect enemies, dise ases and their 
remedies, Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 


A valuable handbook by a successful cultivator of Cran- 


berries, who thoroughly understands the subject upon} 


which he writes, 
l2mo. 


The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 


£ compinte guide for making and keeping pure cider 
By J. M. Trowbridge. Fully ENS. Close, 
12mo. 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 


On their Culture, Propagation and Management. With 
descriptions of all the finest varieties, native and forgign, 
cultivated in this country. By A. J. "Downing Second) 
Division and correction with large additions. It con-| 
tains the names and synonyms of over 10,000 vari- 
eties by Charles Downing. Over 1,100 pages, with! 
several hundred outline engravings, including 
ments, 


By James Webb. Illustrated. Paper, 
4 


‘American Fruit Culturist. 
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'Nicholson’s Illustrated 
Gardening. 


By G. Nicholson. Inu four volumes. Cloth, 4to. A 
practical and scientific encyclopedia of horticulture, 
With 2,000 first-class engravings. Each volume. 5.00 


Dictionary of 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


By Andrew 8S. Fuller. Rewritten, en- 
larged, and brought fully upto the pres- 
ent time. The book covers the whole 
ground of Propagating Small Fruits, their 
culture, varieties, packing for market, etc., Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
It is very finely and thoroughly illustrat- 
= a — rim Sone companion) By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propa- 
_a 1e Grape Culturist,” by the same = P . rati ists? ¢ s. The "ke ic 
well-known author. 1.50 oe _ : ee of eto ts ges a The work is 
not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist. : gave 87 cat gps ae yes. 
By A.S. Fuller. This j ft os wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very 
yA. 5S. er. lis is one o he very] . ‘in tonabies . auttinndat sans ad 
best of works on the Culture of the Hardy complete treatise on the « ultivation of flowers under 
Grapes, with full directions for all depart-| glass, or in the open air, suited to those who grow flow- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with! ers for pleasure as well as those who make them a mat- 


Weexcellent engravings, illustrating plant, ter of trade. Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged 
. - edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


f 4 Strawberry Culturist. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. Containing the His! Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 


tory, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture = , 
of Strawberries, forcing or pot culiure,, By C. L. Allen. A complete treatise on the History, 


= ty" ~ grow from seed, hybr ery g, and! Description, Methods of Propagation and full Diree 
tear formarton necessary to enable every- tions for the successful culture of Bulbs in the Garden. 
gether with a description of new varieties} Dwelling and Greenhouse. As generally treated bulbs 
and a list of the best of the old sorts.) are an expensive luxury, while, when properly managed 
. - 0 Biter Ey Mexible oc 6 9 . . 
Fully very a. Fle xible cloth, 12mo .25) they afford the greatest amount of pleasure at the least 
Husmann s Ame ri can G r @PeC! cost. The author of this book has for many years made 
Growing and Wine-Making. bulb growing a specialty, and is a recognized authority 
By Goose xe Husmann of Talcoa vineyards, on their cultivation and management. The illustrations 


Napa, California. New and enlarged edi-j. —. i ian seis, Caciennis Dens - 

tion.’ With contributions from well known| W hich embellish this work have been drawn from nature 

grape-growers, giving a wide range of ex-| and have been engraved especially for this book. The 

perience. The author of this book isaree! eyjtyral directions are plainly stated, practical, and to 

—" authority on the subject. eas the point. Cloth, I2mo, 2.00 

White’s Cranberry Culture. 

Contents:—Natural History.—History of Cultivation.— 
Choice of Location.—Preparing the Ground.—P lanting| 
the Vines.— Management of Meadows.—Floodiug.—Ene- 
mies and Difficulties Overcome.—Picking. —Kee ping.—| 
Profitand Loss.—Letters from Practical Growers.— In-| 
sects Injurious to the Cranberry. By Joseph J. White. 


2arsons on the Rose. 


By Samuel B. Parsons. A treatise on the propagation, 
culture, and history of the rose. New and revised 
edition. In his work upon the rose, Mr. Parsons has 
gathered up the curious legends concerning the flower. 
and gives us an idea of the esteem in which it was held 
A practical grower. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. New informer times. A simple garden Classification has been 
and revised edition. 1.25 adopted, and the leading varieties under each class 
enumerated and briefly described. The chapters on 
een, cultivation, and training are very full, 
Containing practical directions for the ce Ig send a Sales the paleee. "Tl oan oe 
Yep of a.l Fruits yy to the ae eng . 
the present (nineteenth) edition of the merican rruit * ~~ rs mm ints AO . 
Culturist, a general revision of the work is mad Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 
throughout, and among the added portions are descrip- 
tions of the newer strawberries, raspberries, peaches 
andgrapes. By JohnJ. Thomas. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00) Gardening during a long period. New and enlarged 
| edition, By Julius J. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
75 


Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. | 56 
By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful and thorough. 
ly practical book, written by one who understands t! 10 “|Vi ck’s Home Floriculture. 
subject of which it treats. Cloth, 12mo. 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower’s Guide. 
A practical treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape-| 
vine in each department of the hothouse, cold grapery.| 
etc. By Wm. Chorlton. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. — .75| 
Florida Fruits. 
And how to raise them. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The author is a practical florist, and this enterprising 
volume embodies his personal experiences in Window 


By Eben E. Rexford, on the treatment of flowering and 
other ornamental plauts in the house and garden. Mr. 
Rexford gives the result of his own wide and personal 
experience as a florist and amateur, and every page of 
the whole work indicates the thorough practical charac- 
ter of all his instructions. 1l2mo. 1.50 


The Rose---Its Cultivation, Varieties, etc. 


: a veruee aoe coleene d edition. | 
A practical treatise on the C vation, agement and) . — . —for P ; 

Marketing of all Fruits adapted to ‘the semi- tropic: val] Directions for Cisne foe Fiantina 
regions of the United States; with chapters on evapora-| 
ting, and how to use Florida fruits. By Helen 7 \ and Descriptive list of nine hundred and hit. six varie- 


» Pruning, Propa- 
gation, the treatment of Diseases anid - ct Enemies-— 
particularly valuable for its Classification, Alphabetical 


court. 12mo. 25 ties, By H. B. Ellwanger. Cloth, l6vo. 


Orange Culture. 


In Florida, Louisiana and California. A complete 
treatise on Orange Growing, including the lemon and 
lime; also the insects damaging to the orange tree ani 
the remedies to be applied; diseases to which the orange 
tree and fruit are liable, and their remedies; gather- 
ing, packing and shipping the orange; crops that may 
be grown among the orange trees; olls, perfumes, ex- 
tracts, ete., from the citrus, By T. W. Moore, D. D. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


\Fungus Diseases of the Grape and other 
Plants, and their Treatment. | 


F, Lamson Scribner, Prof. of Botany in the seonaeess | 
of Tennessee, etc., 134 pages. Paper .50, cloth 


California Fruits and How to Grow Them. | The Olive. 


A Manual of Methods which have yielded greatest suc- 


cess with lists of varieties best adapted. to the different| 
Cloth.) 
kVO. 3.00} 


districts of the State. By Edward J. Wickson. 


Its Culture, in Theory and Practice. By Arthur Tappan 
Marvin. Finely illustrated with 16 plates, Cloth, 
8vo. 2.00 


FLOWERS. 


Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 


This new edition comprises about fifty per cent. more 
genera than the former one, and embraces the botanical 
name, derivation, natural order, etc., together with a 
short history of the different genera. concise instruc- 
tions for their propagation and culture, and all the lead 
peony ae al or common English names, together with a 
comprehensive glossary of Botanical and Technical 
terms. Plain instructions are also given for the eultiva 
tion of the principal vegetables, fruits and flowers. 


Cloth, large 8vo. 4.00 


Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans. 
A Treatise on Beantifving Homes, Rural Districts and 
Cemeteries. A plain and practical work at a moderate 
price, with numerous illustrations and instructions so 
plain that they may be readily followed. By Elias A. 
Long, Landscape Architect. Iilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Greenhouse Construction. 
| 


By Prof. L. R. Taft. A complete treatise on Green- 
house structures and arrangements of the various forms 
and styles of Plant Houses for professional florists as 
well as amateurs. All the best and most approved 
structures are so fully and clearly described that any- 
one who desires to build a Greenhouse will have no dif- 
ficulty in determining the kind best suited to his pur- 
pose. The modern an! most successful methods of 
heating and ventilating are fully treated upon. Special 
chapters are devoted to houses used for the growing of 
one kind of plants exclusively. The construction of 
hotbeds and frames received appropriate attention. 
Over one hundred excelent illustrations, specially en- 
graved for this work, make every point clear to the 
reader and add considerably to the artistic appearance 
of the book. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


i 
The Dairyman’s Manual, |Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 
By Henry Stewart, author of “ The Shepherd’s Manual,”} Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature 
) “Trrigation,” ete. A useful and practical work, by a! and Treatment of Diseases and Lameness of Horses— 
writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with} embracing recent and improved Methods, according to 
the subject of which he writes. Cloth, !2mo. #2.00} anenlightened system of Veterinary Practice, for Pres- 
” | ervation and Restoration of Health. Illustrated. By 
Cattle Breeding. | Geo. H. Dadd, M. D. V. 8. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent 8¥<- 
; the most valuable and pre-eminently practical treatise The Family Horse. 
on eattle breeding ever published in America, being) Its Stabling, Care and Feeding. By Geo. A. Martin. A 


the actual experience and observance of a practical; Practical Manual, full of the most useful information. 
man. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 1.00 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo. 

Allen’s American Cattle. |Howden’s the Horse ; 

Their History, Breeding and Management. By Lewis F.| Sell. 

Allen. This book will be considered indispensable by Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an 

every breeder of live stock. The large experience of Unsound Horse. By Peter Howden. This volume 

the author in improving the character of American! gpounds in general 1formation, stated in so clear and| 

herds adds to the weight of his observations, and has! simple a manner as to enable every one to intelligently] 
enabled him to produce a work which will at once make) jy and sella Horse. It explains the meaning of Horse} 
good his claims as a standard authority on the subject. Warranty, and its use, and shows the value of know!- 
New and revised edition. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo. 2.50) edge on this subject. Extra cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle The Practical Horseshoer. 


. . 
Doctor. This work treats of and illustrates proper shapes of 
The Veterinary po res omg ame ges all the practi-) shoes far different diseases of the feet, the various meth-| 

cal information of value heretofore published on the! ods of Shoeing Vicious anil Ugly Horses or Mules, and a! 
Diseases of Cattle, Sheep and Swine, together with the) great variety of tools suitable and useful in horseshoe- 
latest and best information regarding all known diseases| 
up to the present time, Compiled and edited by that 
eminent authority, Prof. George, Armatage, M. R. C. V.} 


How to Buy and 





vent Interfering or Overreaching, best methods of 


1.00 


S. One large octavo volume, 894-pages, hetee fp srewrrige of} Cloth, 12mo. 

350 practical illustrations, showing forms o sease and ‘ 

treatment. Half morocco. 7.50' The American Merino. For Wool or for'| 
| 


Law’s Veterinary Adviser. | Mutton. 
A guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease in| 
Domestic Animals. This is one of the best works on 
this subject, and is especially designed to a the 
need of the busy American farmer, who can rarely avail 
himself of the advice of ascientific veterinarian. It is 
brought up to date and treats of the Prevention of Dis-|] 
ease as well as of the Remedies. By Prof. Jas. Law.| 
Cloth. Crown, 8vo. 3 00) 


Cattle and Their Diseases. | 
By A. J. Murray, M. R.C. V. 8S. Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Cattle. This is one of the very few works de- 
yoted exclusively to cattle diseases, and will be particu-| 
larly valuable to cattlemen, fur that reason. It is writ-| 
ten in plain, simple language, easily understood by any|\Coburn’s Sw 


sections of the United States, 
ive treatise npon tnis one breed of sheep. 
Powers. Cloth, 12mo. 


arris on the Pig. | 


New edition. Revised and enlarged by the author. The} 
points of the various English and American Breeds are} 
thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of using! 
thoroughbred males clearly shown. The work is equally 
valuabie to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, and to 
the breeder on an extensive scale. By Joseph Harris. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


ine Husbandry. 


By Stephen 





sane hile it is learned and technic 1 atis- : ; i 
ee asia ergoes “Cloth i. — 00 New, revised and enlarged edition. The Breeding, 
y ’ " 5 r . noes and ge og a ae Se Pe aera | 
ying 4 it. and Treatment of their Diseases. It is the fullest and 
Dairying for P rofit = freshest compendium relating to Swine Breeding yet 
The Poor Men’s Cow. By Mrs. E. M. Jones. The vol- offered. By F.D. Coburn. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 

ume tells how to choose a good cow; how to keep and ; ' 
feed her to the best advantage; and the most profitable Canning and Preserving. 


ways of caring for and marketing her products. Every 
difficulty which will meet the beginner is explained, and 
the way out is clearly shown. Every essential detail 
practiced by the professional dairyman is described, 
and itis also adapted to small herds, and even to one-| 
cow dairies. 66 pages, illustrated, 8 vo., embossed gilt 
covers. Paper. -30 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. This work is the result of careful] 
practice in teaching beginners how to can and preserve 
fruits and vegetables, also the best methods of making 
marmalades, fruit, butter and jellies, drying fruits and 
making sirups and catsups, pickling, flavored vinegars. 
drying herbs, etc. 40 


Stewart’s Feeding Animals. y= ———— ee a hea gap 
WE W. Stewart. A new and valuable practical 1e recognized standard work on Poultry in this coun-| 
= i the 1 we of animal growth, specialty applied try, adopted by the American Poultry Association. It} 
to the rearing and. feeding of horses, cattle, dairy cows, contains a complete description of all the recognized| 
anak aenthn + "4 ? varieties of fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese;| 





ahaa swine ne > ‘ 9 2. } 
sheep and swine. Illustrated. Cioth, 12mo. 00 gives instructions to judges; glossary of technical terms| 

’ atis y ws. | and nomenclature. It contains 244 pages, handsomely 
Guenon’s Treatise no lilch Co | bound in cloth, embellished with title in gold on front 
A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. An en-| eover, 1.00 


tirely new translation of the last edition of this popular 
and instructive book. By Thomas J. Hand, Secretary of| Pr 
the American Jersey Cattle Club. With over 100 illustra-| 
tions, especially engraved for this work. Cloth, 12mo.1.00| 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 
Comprising the Breeds, Breeding and Management in 
Health and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock; the selec- 
tion of Milch Cows with a full explanation of Guenon’s cs 
Method; the Culture of Forage Plants, etc., revised edt. Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 
tion. By Charies L. Flint. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 By H. H. Stoddard. The management of poultry i 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. large numbers, being a series of articles written for the 
This is one of the best and most popular works on the) AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Illustrated,12mo. ( ote 


horse prepared in this country. A Complete Manual for ‘ A 
Horsemen embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How to|/The Practical Rabbit-Keeper. 
By Cuniculus. Illustrated. A comprehensive work on} 


Buy a Horse; How to Break a_Horse; How to Use a 
Horse; How to .Feed a Horse; How to Physic a Horse keeping and raising Rabbits for pleasure as well as for 
profit. The book is abundantiy illustrated with all the 


ofits in Poultry. 
Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable 
Management. This excellent work contains the eom-| 
bined experience of a number of practical men in all de-} 
partments of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated 
and forms an uniqne and important addition to our} 
poultry literature. 00) 








Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


(Allopathy or Homoeopathy); How to Groom a Horse; 


How to Drive a Horse; How to Ride a Horse, etc. By) \..ious Courts, Warrens, Hutches, Fencin te 

L > ? ste aantt.. ar 8, We ’ BS, g, ete., and 
the late oa Pee * (7reme Forester). — also with excellent portraits of the most important 
fully illustrated. oth, 12mo. aa species of rabbits throu :hout the world. 12mo. 1.50 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 
Doctor. 
ty Prof. George Armatage, M. R. C. V. 8. A valuable 


Practical Pigeon-Keeper. 
sy Lewis Wricht, author of “Practical Poultry-Keeper.” 
etc. Crown 8vo., 232 pages. Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


and comprehensive guide = both ~ pesteomeess me 1.50 
reneral reader, with the fullest and latest information P 9 - m | 
+ seme at all diseases, local injuries, lameness, opera- Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. | 
tions, poisons, the dispensatory, etc., etc., with practical! The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Exptaineaé. Combining] 


anatomical and surgical illustrations. New edition, 


, the Results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest 
Together with Blaine’s “ Veterinary Art,’ and numerous 


discoveries and Inventions, and presenting the most 





recipes. One large octavo volume, 830 pages, half} approved methods, forming a complete work. Cloth. 

morocco. 7.50} 12mo. 1.50) 
S. . : Domesticated Trout---How Breed and) 
Sander’s Horse Breeding. 0 ee tes w to 

teing the general principles of Heredity applied to the xPOV a 

Business of Breeding Horses and the Management of 3y Livingston Stone, United States Deputy Fish Com- 






missioner. The subject is treated in an exhaustive 
manner, leaving no detail of interest to the reader un- 
tonched, and presenting a great amount of novel infor- 
mation in an explicit form. To all breeders of trout this 
book is indispensable. Illustrated, lémo. 2.50 


Stallions, Brood Mares and Foals. The book embraces 
all that the breeder should know in regard to the selec- 
tion of stock, management of the stallion, brood mare, 
and foal, and treatment of diseases peculiar to breeding 
animals. By J. H. Sanders. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
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ing, how to shoe horses, to Cure Contraction, to Pre-| 


Treating Corns—whether Cold or Hot Fitting is best, etc.| 


| A practical and most valuable work on the selections American Bird Fancier. 
care, breeding and diseases of the Merimo Sheep, in al!| 
It is a full and exhaust-} 


-50| 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 


1c Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 
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|Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 
| A Valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep for Ameri- 
ean farmers and sheep growers. It is so plain thata 
farmer or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a flock success- 





ies. New and Enlarged Edition. With an illustrated 
Chapter on Beneficial Insects. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
9 


12mo. 


fully, and yetso complete that even the ge 
results of personal experience of some years with the 
characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, and 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
study of diseases to which our sheep are chiefly subject, 
with those by which they may eventually be affileted 
through unforseen accidents—as well as the methods of 
here gathered. By Henry Stewart. Illustrated. Cloth. 
12ino. 1.50. 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
An original investigator who has added much to our 
are familiar with Darwin’s works are aware that he 
gives her credit for impertant observation and discover- mad 
2.00 
Insects and Insectides. 
A practical manual concerning Noxious Insects and 
Methods of Preventing their Injuries. By Clarence M. 
Weed, D. Sc., Prof of Entomology and Zoology, New 
etc., ete. 28l pages, with many illustrations. 8vo 
Cloth. 1.25 
Or how to breed, rear, and care for Song and Domestic 
Birds. This valuable and important little work for all 
who are interestedin the moonne of Song Birds, has 
been revised and enlarged, and isnow a complete man- 
ual upon the subject. All who own valuable birds, or 
New, revisedand enlarged edition. By D. J. Browne, 
and Dr. Fuller Walker. Illustrated, paper. 50 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
By Joseph H. Batty, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. An entirely new and complete as wellasau- 
tions for collecting and mounting fanimals,’ birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of natural histeryv. 
125 illustrations. Cloth, l2mo. 
Full directions for mixing and applying paint are given. 
It also tells abont varnishes, polishing, staininz, kalso- 
mining, ete., as well as how to renovate furniture. The 
handsomely bound in extra cloth. r 
The Ice Crop. 
How to Harvest, Ship and Use Ice. By Theron L. Hiles. 
Ice Dealers, Produce Shippers, Meat Packers, Co 
Storers, and all interested in Ice Houses, Cold Storage, 
and the Handling or Use of Ice in Any Way, including 
book is illustrated by cuts of the tools and machinery 
used in cutting and storing ice, and different forms of ice 
houses and cold storage buildings. 122 pp. ill., 16mo. 
1. 


shepherd may gather many snggestions from it. The 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
management called for under our circumstances, are 
and Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
knowledge of both Plants and Insects, and those who 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
wish to do so, will find the new Fancier indispensible. 
Decoration. 
thentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail full direc- 
Everybody’s Paint Book. 
book contains a large number of illustrations and is 
A Complete Practical Treatise for Farmers. wg 
many Recipes for tced Dishes and Beverages. The 
cloth, 


Other Countries. ‘ 
New, enlarged and revised edition. Their Breeding, 
Training and Management, in health and disease; com- 
prising all the essential parts of the two standard works 
on the dog, by “Stonehenge.” It Describes the Best 
Game and Hunting Grounds in America. Contains over 
One Hundred Beautiful Engravings, embracing most 
noted Dogs in both Continents, making, together with 
Chapters by American Writers, the most Complete Doz 
Book ever published. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Two Hundred and Fiftv-Seven Illustrations. A most 
valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, 
etc., for the Construction of Barns and Outbuildings, by 
Practical Writers. Chapters are devoted, among other 
subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use of Barns, 
Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, Sheep Barns, 
Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, Pig Pens, Gra- 
naries, ete. There are likewise chapters unon Bird 
Houses, Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, Ventilators, Roofs and 
Roofing, Doors and Fastenings, Work Shops, Poultry 
Houses, Manure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, etc. Re- 
cently published. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

Or, 


Palliser’s American Architecture, 
Every Man a Complete Builder. 


This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and 
consists of large 9x12 plate pages giving detailed nlans 
and instructions How_to Build 70 Cottages, Villas, 
Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for all 
Sections of the country, and costing from #300 to £600; 
also Barns, Stables, Schoolhouse, Town Hall, Churches 
and other public buildings, together with specifications, 





form of contract, and a large amonnt of information on 
the erection of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects, ete. Paper. .00 
The best modes of Hnnting and Trapping are fully ex- 
plained and Foxes, Deer, Bears, etc., fall into his traps 
readily by following his directions. 

75 


Hunter and Trapper 
By Halsey Thrash- 
er, an old and experienced sportsman. Cloth, 12mo. 


lace, New York. 
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Tuberous” DOT ANTS 


Their History, Description, Methods of Propagation, and Complete 


Directions for Their Successful Culture in the Garden, 
Dwelling and Greenhouse. 


By C. L. ALLEN. Profusely Illustrated, 





/ 





ex HYACINTHS, LILIES, * * 
} TULIPS, NARCISSUS, 
* »* CYCLAIIEN, CALLAS. 


‘THE DEMAND for a book describing in a trustworthy manner how to grow Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants in the open 
ground, as well as in the greenhouse and window garden; how to propagate them; how to succeed and avoid failure, has long 
been urgent. No other class of plants occupies so important a place in the field of floriculture as do the various kinds of flower- 
ing bulbs, and is at the same time so little understood. The amount of money annually expended for bulbs is more than is paid 
for any other class of flowering plants. 

As generally treated, bulbs are an expensive luxury, while, when properly managed, they afford the greatest amount of 
pleasure at the least cost. The author of this book has for many years made bulb-growing a specialty, and is a recognized 
authority on their cultivation and management. He has taken the initiative in this country to make bulb-growing a special 
industry, and therefore writes from his own long and extensive experience. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Which embellish this work have been drawn from nature and have been engraved expressly for this book. The cultural 
directions are plainly stated, practical and to the point. Mr. Allen renounces the idea that it is difficult to successfully raise 
flowering bulbs, and shows that the necessary requirements are simple and 
few. What not to grow forms an important feature in this book, which is 
of especial value to many beginners who usually undertake to grow many 
kinds which even the professional florist could not accomplish in a satisfac- 
tory manner, under existing conditions. The method of using a special soil 
for each kind of plants,---as is frequently recommended,---has discouraged 
many flower lovers from growing bulbs. 

This erroneous idea is so plainly exposed that many persons who read 
this book will again become encouraged to undertake what they had hitherto 
thought impossible to accomplish. THE LOSSES OF BULBS from over- 
estimating their hardiness are clearly recounted, and the simple remedies to 
prevent such losses are so plainly indicated and described that any one 
following these directions will suffer very little loss in the future. Some 
of the more important kinds of bulbs treated in the book are named in 
heavy faced type on this page. 


GLADIOLUS, AMARYLLIS, - 
FREESIA, TROPAEOLUNM, 
TIGRIDIAS, Etc, Etc. 


Handsomely Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo. Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place. NEW YORK. 
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*» Construction 


A COMPLETE MANUAL ON THE 
Building, Heating, Ventilating and Arrangement of Greenhouses 


And the Construction of Hotbeds, Frames and Plant Pits. 
By L. R. TAFT, Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College. 
eee ILLUSTRATED. eee 
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CONTENTS. 


ChapterI. History of Greenhouses. 

Chapter If. Different Forms of Greenhouses—Even 
Span, Lean-to, Side-Hill. 

Chapter I II. Three-Quarter Span Houses. 

Chapter IV. Location and Arrangement. 

Chapter V. Greenhouse Walls. 

Chapter VI. Construetion of the Rocf. 

Chapter VII. Combined Wood and Iron Construc- 


tion. 
Chapter VIII. Iron Houses. 
Chapter IX. The Pitch of the Roof. 
Chapter X. Glass and Glazing. 
Chapter XI. Glazing—Methods and Materials. 
Chapter XII. Ventilators. 
Chapter XIII. Greenhouse Benches. 
Chapter XIV. Painting and Shading. 
Chapter XV. Greenhouse Heating. 
Chapter XVI. Pipes and Piping. 
Chapter XVII. Size and Asnoomt of Piping. 
Chapter XVIII. Hot Water Heaters. 
Chapter XIX. Steam Heating. ; 
Chapter XX. Comparative Merits of Steam and Hot 


AAAs 


Vater. 
Chapter XXI. Heating Small Conservatories. 
Chapter XX'II. Commercial Establishments. 
Chapter XXIIT. Rose Houses. 
‘hapter XXTV. Lettuce Houses. 
Chapter XXV. Propagating Houses. 
Chapter XXVI. Hotbeds. 
Chapter XXVI Conservatories. 


2. 

me AAVEEE, The Arrangement of Green- 
house 

‘Chapter X XIX. Glass Structures for Amateurs. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


ADDRESS 


Wilf} he 





The immense quantities of vegetables and flowers now grown under glass for the winter markets of 
the large cities has given a great impulse to the building of forcing houses and beds, and many changes 
and improvements have been made in their original construction for the purpose of securing more 
sunlight, better heating and closer adaptation to plant needs. These are fully described and illustrated 
in this timely volume. The author has made at the Michigan Experiment Station a careful compara- 
tive test of the various methods of building, glazing, ventilating and heating greenhouses which he was 
able to do with scientific accuracy, by reason of his fifteen years’ experience in greenhouse management, 
and a large experience in greenhouse construction, together with his careful study of the methods 
employed by the leading flower and vegetable growing establishments in the larger Ameri- 
can cities. Personal interviews and correspondence with leading florists, gardeners and builders of 
greenhouses, have strengthened the reliability of every statement made in this valuable handbook. 
Greenhouses and conservatories, hot beds and cold frames, forcing houses and pits all receive full and 
detailed treatment. The lucid descriptions of each topic and the 118 diagrams and illustrations, 
make every detail clear to both the amateur and professional gardener, or florist, and 
enable the beginner to proceed without fear of loss from errors of construction or arrangement. Many of 
the illustrations are half tone engravings from photographs of actual greenhouses and forcing estab- 
lishments. This treatise is the only work published in America on greenhouse construction by practical 
American methods, and for the actual needs of American horticutlture.} 

















12mo., Cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, °° ’xew'vork. 
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RAISE TURKEYS! 





HOW TO 





The numerous diseases that are usually prevalent among 
very Young Turkeys may be prevented by the use of 


CARY’S PILLS 


Send for Circular. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. ¥ 


POULTRY MEN 


Have proved that green cut bone is the 
greatest egg producing food in the world. 


Mann’s Bone Cutter 
Warranted to cut green bone with the meat and 
gristle, without clog or difficulty, or money 
retunded. ; ; 

Illus. catalogue free if you name this paper. 


® F.W. Mann Co., MILFORD, MASS. 


HATCHER. 

The Most Pertect 
INCUBATOR MADE, 
Quick and certain ; Hatches 
every egg that a hen could 
hatch; Regulates itself auto- 
matically; Reduces the cost 
of poultry raising to a mini- 
mum, tin every way— 
lowest in price. Send for 
Illus, Catalogue. SIMPLEX 
WATCHER CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


==" VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regulating. 





















. The simplest, most reliable. 
Cata- and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
logue in the market. Circulars free. 


Acentss GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, IL 


The IMPROVED MONITOR INCUBATOR. 


Hundreda of testimonials as to 
ite merits over all other makes. 
MEDALS and DIPLOMA AWARDED 

AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Large book with cuts for stamp. 

BUY THE BEST. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, 50 Race 8t., Bristol, Ct 















oOo than your wheat. 
ONEY refunded if this 
Incubator does not hatch as 
well as any one made. Send 
4c. stamp for No.22 Cesalos. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


2O-INVINCIBLE eee More your Poultry pay 


100 Egg Size 





Mammoth New Catalogue Almanac 
AND GUIDE TO POULTRY RAISERS. 
64 large printed in colors. Descrip- 
tion of all leading varieties of fowls. Over 
50 fine illustrations. Plans for Poultry 
houses. Remedies for all diseases. Recipe 
for Poultry Powders. The finest thing 

oul—everybody wants one. Only 10c. 

C. C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ill., U.S.A. 

EGGS CHEA » Poultry, of the most noted prize 
winning strains. Stamp for fine 


oo sess re? 
illustrated catelogue. B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 
Send for 


FAR M POU LTR Circular. 


PINE TREE FARM, Jamesburg, N. J. 





From choice selected Pure Bred 








T Games, Buff Leghorns, Red Cage, Silver Wyandotts 
e Pekin Ducks, and B. Turkeys. Circular free. 20 years 


a Breeder. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 





J. T. WALLACE, DEL. WATER GAP, PA., Breeder of 
B. Minorca, W. Wyandotts, Buff, W. & B. P. Rocks, Buff, 
Bl. W. and Brown Leghorns, Lt. Brahma & S. 8. Ham- 
burg Chicks to sell. Eggs $1, 13. Buffs $3, 13. Circulars free. 

Is a Meat and Bone Ration for 


Oo. K. Poultry. Send for Catalogue. 


Cc. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 








SEXP 6 cents for sample copy the BEST magazine 
of its kind to 
POULTRY MONTHLY, ALBANY, N. Y, 
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Is the Best and most 
rofitable FOOD tor 
attle and Sheep. Re- 

ports from the princi- 

pal Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations 
show thegreat valueort 

Cotton Seed Meal for 


Seed feeding. The farmer 
gets back the cost of 
the meal in the in- 
creased value of ma- 

ea nure for fertilizing 


purposes. 
It is of special value in feeding milch cows. 


MORE MILK, 
It makes { ‘REAM, 


PRIME—— 


I Il 
RICHER C€ 
FIRMER BUTTER. 

For sale by all dealersin feed. Pamphlets showing 
how to feed, the advantages to be gained, &c., 
mailed free on application to 
The American Cotton Oil Co., 29 Broadway, N.Y. 

Or J. E. Soper & Co., Boston, Mass. 





MR. PLATT OF HAZLETON Greets The Reader. 


This “Ad” is my deputy agent, short as pie crust, a trifle 
cranky, but well meaning. Its mission is to convert you 
to the use of Breaker Powder. It matters not whether 
you are the big man of your townsbip, or the village tink- 
er. Breaker Powder will treat your Horses, Cattle, Hogs, 
and Hens alike. It’s an appetiser, digester and assimu- 
lator, a blood purifier, a regulator of the bowels, kidneys, 
stomach and liver. It’s not an heirloom handed down by 
an ponered ancestor, it’s based on the medical science of 
to-day. 

If you'll try it, and live in the Eastern or Middle states, 
Ohio or Maryland, I will send you freight agg os 12 
pounds, on receipt of one dollar and eighty cents; if turth- 
It’s the cheapest condi- 


er distant, price on application. I 
Questions answered 


tion powder on earth and the best. 
by mail. 
A. P. PLATT, Gen’l Agt., 


BREAKER REMEDIES CO., Hazleton, Pa. 








HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 


WITH THE IMPROVED 





Lowest priced first-class 
Hatcher made. 
Send 6c, for Catalogne. 
Circulars free. 













fertile eggs. a 
less. cost than 











ntee and any other Hatcher, 
Sevaree GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











WEBSTER &HANNUM wr tos 
GREEN BONE CUTTER CAZENUgE=_"* 
CHEAP DURABLE 4x° WARRANTED 

AWARDED |3’ PREMIUM(OVER CUTTERS, 

AT 
OREAT INTERSTATE FAIR ELMIRA. N.Y, 
NY. STATE FAIR SYRACUSE .N.Y._, F 
AND 2SOPREMIUM ~° 

BT WESTERN N_.Y. FAIR V G 
MELD AT ROCHESTER.NLY. \ 


SHE WORLD'S FAIR svsrex. 


MEDAL and DIPLOMA, 
on our INCUABTOR and BROODER 
Combined. If you are interested in 
Poultry, % rill pay you to send 4 cents in 
stamps f-r 72 page catalogue, giving valuable 
Points on Poultry Culture. Address 


Reliable Incubator Co., Quiney, Ill. 


NCUBATORS & BROODERS 


Brooders only $5. Best and cheapest for 
raising chicks; 40 first premiums; 3,000 
testimonia!s ; send for catalogue. 


G. S. SINGER, Box 605, Cardington, 0. 


INCUBATORS! 


In-Door and Out Door Brooder.s 
94 FIRST PREMIUMS, 
Send for 104-page Illustrated Catalogue 
Prairie State Incubator Co., HOMER CiTy Pa. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS! 


STOCK BREEDERS, GARDENERS, 
FLORISTS, FRUIT GROWERS, 


And all others interested in Rural Life. 
any book published on the above subjects. 
LOGUE of 600 standard works sent free. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 


COSTING DOUBLE AND MORE 


Lae 0 * 
STI ULAR 
acy OLS 





















45 Yards High 
Class Fowls. 














We supply 
CATA- 
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Offices, 52 and 54 Lafayette 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 504 THE ROOKERY, (¢ HICAGO, ILL, 


LAWS oF 


Main 


The Western Office is for the accommodation of adver. 
tisers and subscribers in that section. All communica. 
tions should be sent to the Main Office, New York. 

Entered at New York Post office as 
second class. 


mail matter of 


Terms of Subscription in the United States 
and British Provinces. 

The American Agriculturist is published monthly 
and is mailed in time to reach su bseribers on or before 
the first of each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five or nore 
$1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.— Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
ostal note, express or post-office money order, registered 
etter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for frae- 
tional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscriptions.—The date (usually 
abbreviated) following each subscriber’s name whie} 
appears on the magazine or wrapper shows to what time 
your subscription has been paid. Thus: Jan. '93, means 
that subscription is paid up to January 1, 1893; Feb. '93, to 
February 1, 1893, rod so On. 

Renewals. Six weeks are required after sending 
money before the date which shows to what time sub. 
scription is paid, and which answers fora receipt can be 
changed. No other receipt is sent unless requested. If at 
the end of six weeks date is unchanged or any error is 
noticed subscribers will confer a favor by notifying us, 
_Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con 
tinue to receive this magazine until-the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change of address.—When a change of address is 
desired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit subseri 
tious. ‘Terms sent on application. 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUI 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 

s. d. U.S. cur 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo, 
1 


fg ies 0 3 #2.46 
teats eni alanine care toad daca kamipekcinnes ae 0 ll 3 2.70 
I, Ac nnckecedendenohesenkeuncmnacidia 10 3 2.46 
inidannciecdamnsovasesatiunebinsacaan 10 3 2.46 


Countries in the Universal Pestal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, Natal, and Transvaal. 
and all others wot mentioned above, 7s. 9d.; United 
States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Merchandise,— (Premium articles), except printed 
matter is unmailable to Foreign Countries. 

Books offered by us as premiums in connection with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are mailable to all 
countries in the Postal Union. 

Postage 36 cents. or Is. 6d., for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for one year must be added tothe advertised price 
of same when taken in combination with a premium Sosk 
in all Postal Union countries. 

Remit by post-office money order. payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Foreign Agencies. 


The following Agents are authorized to accept subscrip- 
tions and advertising orders: 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, TRUBNER & Co., 57 Ludgate 
Hill, London, England. 

JOHN IRELAND. Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

JOHN H. EVERY, Dunedin, Otago, New Zraland 

WM. MADDOCK, 381 George street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, South Australia. 

Wma. HOPKINS, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate). each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page. ®1.50 per line. 

m Page next to Reading aud Last Cover Page, 82.00 per 


ne. 

Reading notices, set in nonpareil type, to go under the 
heading “ Business Notices,” or at the end of a column of 
reading with “adv.” affixed, $2 per line count. 

No advertisement taken for Jess than ®3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make oue inch. 


Discounts, 


On ten (10) lines and upwards, 3 months, five per cent ; 
6 months, ten per cent.; 9 months, fifteen per cent.; 1? 
months, one year, twenty per cent. 

On forty (40) lines and upwards, 3 months, ten per cent.; 
6 months, fifteen per cent.; 9 months, twenty per cent.; 
12 months, one year, twenty-five per cent 

Discount on Space Contracta.—) lines, ten per 
cent.; 25 lines, fifreen per cent.; 500 lines, twenty-five per 
cent.; 1,000 lines, thirty per cent. 

—o 


Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 











